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I. 


I HAVE been requested by the Editor of the Hissert Journa. 
to indicate the bearing which M. Bergson’s Evolution créatrice 
has upon the line of speculation which I have long endeavoured 
to recommend to those who are interested in such matters. 

If I accept the invitation, it is not because I imagine that 
any widespread interest is felt in my philosophical opinions, 
still less because I suppose them to provide a standard of 
comparison against which such theories as those of M. Bergson 
| may fittingly be measured. It is rather because, in dealing 
with a writer whose range is so wide, some limitation of 
commentary is desirable; and, in the nature of things, the 
limitation suggested by the Editor is the one most suited to 
my particular capacities. It may involve some appearance of 
egotism; but I trust the reader will understand that it is 
appearance only. 

The problems in which _——"! is interested may, of 
course, be approached from many sides; and schemes of 
philosophy may be cast in many moulds. The great meta- 
physical systems—those which stand out as landmarks in the 


history of speculation—have commonly professed some all- 
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inclusive theory of reality. In their theories of the one and 
the many, it is the one rather than any individual specimen 
of the many which has mainly interested them. In the sweep 
of their soaring speculation, the individual thinker, and the 
matters of which most closely concern him, vanish into 
negligible particularity. There is room for them, of course, 
because in such systems there is room for everything. But 
they hardly count. 

Now it must be owned that when the Universe is in 
question, we and our affairs are very unimportant. But each 
several man has a position, as of right, in his own philosophy, 
from which nothing can exclude him. His theory of things, 
if he has one, is resolvable into separate beliefs, which are his 
beliefs. In so far as it is a reasoned theory, these beliefs 
must be rationally selected ; and in every system of rationally 
selected beliefs there must be some which are accepted as 
inferences, while there must be others whose acceptability is 
native, not derived, which are believed on their own merits, 
and which, if the system were ever completed, would be the 
logical foundations of the whole. Some beliefs may indeed 
have both attributes; the light they give may be in part 
original, in part reflected. We may even conceive a system 
tentatively constructed out of elements which are first clearly 
seen to be true only when they are looked at as parts of a 
self-evident whole ; cases in which one might almost say (but 
not quite) that the conclusion is the proof of the premises, 
rather than the premises of the conclusion. 

It will be observed that this way of looking at philosophy 
makes each individual thinker the centre of his own system— 
not, of course, the most important element in it as known, 
but the final authority which justifies him in saying he knows 
it. The ideal order of beliefs as set out in such a system 
would be the order of logic—not necessarily formal logic, 
but at least an order of rational interdependence. There is, 
however, another way in which beliefs might be arranged, 
namely, the causal order. They may be looked at from the 
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point of view proper to psychology, instead of from that proper 
to philosophy. They may be looked at not merely as pre- 
mises but as causes, not merely as conclusions but as effects ; 
and so looked at, it is at once obvious that among the causes 
of belief reasons often play a very trifling part, and that among 
the effects of belief we cannot count conclusions which logi- 
cally might be drawn, but in fact are not. 

This general way of considering philosophic problems, 
which throws the primary stress not on what is, or is presumed 
to be, first in the absolute order of reality, nor first in order of 
practical interest, but what is first in order of logic for the 
individual thinker, was forced upon me (I speak of a time 
more than forty years ago) by a condition of things in the 
world of speculation which has since greatly changed. In 
those days, at least at the English Universities, the dominating 
influences were John Mill and Herbert Spencer—Mill even 
more than Spencer. ‘Their doctrines, or a general attitude of 
mind in harmony with their doctrines, penetrated far more 
deeply into the mental tissue of the “enlightened” than has 
been the case with subsequent philosophies. ‘The fashionable 
creed of advanced thinkers was scientific agnosticism. And 
the cardinal principles of scientific agnosticism taught that all 
knowledge was from experience, that all experience was of 
phenomena, that all we can learn from the experience of 
phenomena are the laws of phenomena, and that if these are 
not the real, then is the real unknowable. To their “credo” 
was appended an appropriate anathema, condemning all those 
who believed what they could not prove, as sinners against 
reason and truth. 

Theories like these were a challenge; a challenge, however, 
that could be taken up in more ways than one. It might be 
said, as metaphysics and theology did say, that reason, properly 
interrogated, carries us far beyond phenomena and the laws of 
phenomena. On the other hand, attention might be concen- 
trated not on what the agnostics said was unknowable, but on 
what they said was known. If the great desideratum is un- 
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trammelled criticism of beliefs, let us begin with the beliefs 
of “positive knowledge.” If we are to believe nothing but 
what we can prove, let us see what it is that we can prove. 

I attempted some studies on these lines in a work’ 
published in 1879. And I am still of opinion that the theory 
of experience and of induction from experience needs further 
examination; that the relation between a series of beliefs con- 
nected logically, and the same beliefs mixed up in a natural 
series of causes and effects, involves speculative difficulties of 
much interest; and that investigations into the ultimate 
grounds of belief had better begin with the beliefs which 
everybody holds than with those which are held only by a 
philosophic or religious minority. 

It is true that isolated fragments of these problems have 
long interested philosophers. Achilles still pursues the tortoise, 
and the difficulties of the chase still provide a convenient text 
on which to preach conflicting doctrines of the Infinite. The 
question as to what exactly is given in immediate experience, 
and by what logical or inductive process anything can be 
inferred from it, the nature of causation, the grounds of our 
conviction that nature follows laws, how a law can be dis- 
covered, and whether following laws is the same as having a 
determined order—these, or some of these, have no doubt 
been subjects of debate. But even now there is not, so far 
as I know, any thoroughgoing treatment of the subject as I 
conceive it ; and certainly Mill, who was supposed, at the time 
of which I have been speaking, to have uttered the last word 
on empirical inference, stared helplessly at its difficulties 
through two volumes of logic, and left them unsolved at 
the end. 

It was not on these lines, however, that the reaction 
against the reigning school of philosophy was to be pursued. 
In the last twenty years or so of the nineteenth century came 
(in England) the great idealist revival. For the first time since 
Locke the general stream of British philosophy rejoined, for 


1 A Defence of Philosophic Doubt. 
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good or evil, the main continental river. And I should 
suppose that now in 1911 the bulk of philosophers belong to 
the neo-Kantian or neo-Hegelian school. I do not know 
that this has greatly infiuenced either the general public or 
the scientific world. But, without question, it has greatly 
affected not merely professed philosophers, but students of 
theology with philosophic leanings. The result has been that 
whereas, when Mill and Spencer dominated the schools, 
“naturalism” was thought to have philosophy at its back, 
that advantage, for what it is worth, was transferred to 
religion. I do not mean that philosophy became the ally of 
any particular form of orthodoxy, but that it advocated a 
spiritual view of the Universe, and was therefore quite 
inconsistent with “ naturalism.” 

Though I may not count myself as an idealist, I can 
heartily rejoice in the result. But it could obviously give me 
very little assistance in my own attempts to develop the 
negative speculations of philosophic doubt into a constructive, 
if provisional, system. With the arguments of Foundations 
of Belief I do not propose to trouble the reader. But it may 
make clearer what I have to say about L’Evolution créatrice 
if I mention that (among other conclusions) I arrive at the 
conviction that in accepting science, as we all do, we are 
moved by “values,” not by logic. That if we examine 
fearlessly the grounds on which judgments about the material 
world are founded, we shall find that they rest on postulates 
about which it is equally impossible to say that we can 
theoretically regard them as self-evident, or practically treat 
them as doubtful. We can neither prove them nor give 
them up. ‘“Concede” (I argued) the same philosophic weight 
to values in departments of speculation which look beyond the 
material world, and naturalism will have to be abandoned. 
But the philosophy of science would not lose thereby. On 
the contrary, an extension of view beyond phenomena diminishes 
rather than increases the theoretical difficulties with which bare 
naturalism is beset. It is not by a mere reduction in the 
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area of our beliefs that, in the present state of our knowledge, 
certainty and consistency are to be reached. Such a reduction 
could not be justified by philosophy. But, justifiable or not, it 
would be quite impracticable. ‘ Values” refuse to be ignored. 

A scheme of thought so obviously provisional has no claim 
to be a system. And the question therefore arises—at least, it 
arises for me—whether the fruitful philosophic labours of the 
last twenty years have found answers to the problem which I 
find most perplexing? I cannot pretend to have followed as 
closely as I should have desired the recent developments of 
speculation in Britain and America—still less in Germany, 
France, or Italy. Even were it otherwise, I could not profit- 
ably discuss them within the compass of an article. But the 
invitation to consider from this point of view a work so im- 
portant as L’ Evolution créatrice, by an author so distinguished 
as M. Bergson, I have found irresistible. 


II. 


There cannot be a topic which provides a more fitting text 
for what I have to say in this connection than Freedom. To 
the idealist, Absolute spirit is free; though when we come to 
the individual soul I am not sure that its share of freedom 
amounts (in most systems) to very much. To the naturalistic 
thinker there is, of course, no Absolute, and no soul. Psychic 
phenomena are a function of the nervous system. The 
nervous system is material, and obeys the laws of matter. 
Its behaviour is as rigidly determined as the planetary orbits, 
and might be accurately deduced by a being sufficiently 
endowed with powers of calculation, from the distribution of 
matter, motion, and force, when the solar system was still 
nebular. ‘To me, who am neither idealist nor naturalist, 
freedom is a reality ; partly because, on ethical grounds, I am 
not prepared to give it up ; partly because any theory which, like 
“naturalism,” requires reason to be mechanically determined, 
is (I believe) essentially incoherent; and if we abandon 
mechanical determinism in the case of reason, it seems absurd 
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to retain it in the case of will; partly because it seems im- 
possible to find room for the self and its psychic states in the 
interstices of a rigid sequence of material causes and effects. 
Yet the material sequence is there; the self and its states are 
there; and I do not pretend to have arrived at a satisfactory 
view of their reciprocal relations. I keep them both, conscious 
of their incompatibilities. 

A bolder line is taken by M. Bergson, and his point of 
view, be it right or wrong, is certainly far more interesting. 
He is not content with refusing to allow mechanical or any 
other form of determinism to dominate life. He makes 
freedom the very corner-stone of his system—freedom in its 
most aggressive shape. Life is free, life is spontaneous, life 
is incalculable. It is not indeed out of relation to matter, 
for matter clogs and hampers it. But not by matter is its 
direction wholly determined, not from matter is its forward 
impulse derived. 

As we know it upon this earth, organic life resembles 
some great river system, pouring in many channels across 
the plain. One stream dies away sluggishly in the sand, 
another loses itself in some inland lake, while a third, 
more powerful or more fortunate, drives its tortuous and 
arbitrary windings further and yet further from the snows 
that gave it birth. 

The metaphor, for which M. Bergson should not be made 
responsible, may serve to emphasise some leading portions of 
his theory. What the banks of the stream are to its current, 
that is matter generally, and the living organism in particular, 
to terrestrial life. They modify its course; they do not make 
it flow. So life presses on by its own inherent impulse; not 
unhampered by the inert mass: through which it flows, yet 
constantly struggling with it, eating patiently into the most 
recalcitrant rock, breaking through the softer soil in channels 
the least foreseen, never exactly repeating its past, never 
running twice the same course. The metaphor, were it com- 
pleted, would suggest that as the rivers, through all the wind- 
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ings imposed on them by the channel which they themselves 
have made, press ever towards the sea, so life has some end 
to which its free endeavours are directed. But this is not 
M. Bergson’s view. He objects to teleology only less than 
to mechanical determinism. And, if I understand him aright, 
the vital impulse has no goal more definite than that of 
acquiring an ever fuller volume of free creative activity. 

But what in M. Bergson’s theory corresponds to the 
sources of these multitudinous streams of life? Whence come 
they? The life we see—the life of plants, of animals, of men 
—have their origin in the single life which he calls super- 
consciousness, above matter and beyond it; which divides, like 
the snow-fields of our simile, into various lines of flow, corre- 
sponding to the lines of organic development, described by 
evolutionary biology. But as the original source of organic 
life is free, indeterminate, and incalculable, so this quality 
never utterly disappears from its derivative streams, entangled 
and thwarted though they be by matter. Life, even the 
humblest life, does not wholly lose its original birthright, 
nor does it succumb completely to its mechanical environment. 

Now it is evident that if the ultimate reality is this free 
creative activity, time must occupy a position in M. Bergson’s 
philosophy quite other than that which it holds in any of the 
great metaphysical systems. For in these, time and temporal 
relation are but elements within an Absolute, itself conceived 
as timeless; whereas M. Bergson’s Absolute almost resolves 
itself into time—evolving, as it were by a free effort, new 
forms at each instant of a continuous flow. A true account 
of the Absolute would therefore take the form of history. It 
would tell us of the Absolute that has been and is, the 
Absolute “up to date.” Of the Absolute that is to be, no 
account can be given; its essential contingency puts its future 
beyond the reach of any powers of calculation, even were 
those powers infinite in their grasp. 

Now this view of reality, expounded by its author with 
a wealth of scientific as well as of philosophical knowledge 
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which must make his writings fascinating and instructive to 
those who least agree with them, suggests far more questions 
than it would be possible merely to catalogue, much less to 
discuss, within the limits of this paper. But there is one 
aspect of the theory from my point of view of fundamental 
interest, on which something must be said—I mean the 
relation of M. Bergson’s free creative consciousness to organ- 
ised life and to unorganised matter—to that physical Universe 
with which biology, chemistry, and physics are concerned. 

This subject may be considered from three points of view: 
(1) the relation of organic life to the matter in which it is 
immersed ; (2) the relation of primordial life and consciousness 
to matter in general ; (3) our justification for arriving at con- 
clusions under either of these heads. 

M. Bergson, while denying that life—will—consciousness, as 
we know them on this earth of ours, are mere functions of 
the material organism, does not, as we have seen, deny that 
they, in a sense, depend on it. They depend on it as a 
workman depends on a tool. It limits him, though he uses it. 

Now the way in which life uses the organism in which it 
is embodied is by releasing at will the energy which the 
organism has obtained directly or indirectly from the sun— 
directly in the case of plants, indirectly in the case of animals. 
The plants hoard much but use little. The animals appropriate 
their savings. 

To M. Bergson, therefore, organised life essentially shows 
itself in the sudden and quasi-explosive release of these 
accumulations. Indeed he carries this idea so far as to 
suggest that any material system which should store energy 
by arresting its degradation to some lower level,’ and should 
produce effects by its sudden liberation, would exhibit some- 
thing in the nature of life. But this is surely going too far. 
There are plenty of machines used for manufacturing or 


1 This refers to the second law of thermodynamics. It is interesting to 
observe that M. Bergson regards this as philosophically more important than 
the first law. 
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domestic purposes which do just this; while in the realm of 
nature there seems no essential physical distinction between 
(on the one hand) the storing up of solar radiation by plants 
and its discharge in muscular action; and (on the other) the 
slow production of aqueous vapour, and its discharge during a 
thunder-storm in torrential rain. Yet all would admit that 
the first is life, while the second is but mechanism. 

It is rash to suggest that a thinker like M. Bergson has 
wrongly emphasised his own doctrines. Yet I venture, with 
great diffidence, to suggest that the really important point in 
this part of his theory, the point where his philosophy breaks 
finally with ‘‘mechanism,” the point where freedom and 
indeterminism are really introduced into the world of space 
and matter, is only indirectly connected with the bare fact 
that in organic life accumulated energy is released. What 
is really essential is the manner of its release. If the release 
be effected by pure mechanism, fate still reigns supreme. If, 
on the other hand, there be anything in the mode of release, 
however trifling, which could not be exhaustively accounted 
for by the laws of matter and motion, then freedom gains a 
foothold in the very citadel of necessity. Make the hair 
trigger which is to cause the discharge as delicate as you 
please, yet if it be pulled by forces dependent wholly upon 
the configuration and energy of the material universe at the 
moment, you are nothing advanced. Determinism still holds 
you firmly in its grip. But if there be introduced into the 
system a new force—in other words, a new creation—though 


it be far too minute for any instrument to register, then if | 


it either pull the trigger or direct the explosion, the reality 
of contingency is established, and our whole conception of 
the physical world is radically transformed. 

This, I conceive, must be M. Bergson’s view. But his 
theory of the relation between life—freedom—will, on the 
one side, and matter on the other, goes much further 
than the mere assertion that there is in fact an element of 
contingency in the movements of living organisms. For he 
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of regards this both as a consequence and as a sign of an effort 
n made by creative will to bring mechanism more and more 
ts under the control of freedom. Such efforts have, as biology 
le tells us, often proved abortive. Some successes that have 
a been won have had again to be surrendered. Advance, as in 
at_ += the case of many parasites, has been followed by retrogression. 
By comparing the molluscs, whose torpid lives have been 
aS repeating themselves without sensible variation through all 
hf} our geological records, with man, in whom is embodied the 
in |} best we know of consciousness and will, we may measure 
ks |] the success which has so far attended the efforts of super- 
id |} consciousness in this portion of the Universe. 
oe | I say, in this portion of the Universe, because M. Bergson 
ct thinks it not only possible but probable that elsewhere in 
at space the struggle between freedom and necessity, between 
se |} life and matter, may be carried on through the sudden libera- 
if, | tion of other forms of energy than those which plants accumu- 
late by forcibly divorcing the oxygen and the carbon atoms 
combined in our atmosphere. The speculation is interesting, 





though, from the point of view of science, somewhat hazardous. 
From the point of view of M. Bergson’s metaphysic, however, 
it is almost a necessity. For his metaphysic, like every 
metaphysic, aims at embracing all reality ; and as the relation 
between life and matter is an essential part of it, the matter 
with which he deals cannot be restricted to that which con- 
stitutes our negligible fraction of the physical world. 

But what, according to his metaphysic, 7s the relation of 
life, consciousness, in general, to matter in general? His theory 
of organic life cannot stand alone. For it does not get us 
beyond individual living things, struggling freely, but separ- 
ately, with their own organisms, with each other, and with 








his |} the inert mass of the physical world which lies around them. 
he §} But what the history of all this may be, whence comes 
ier |} individual life, and whence comes matter, and what may be 
of § 


the fundamental relation between the two, this has still to be 
explained. 
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And, frankly, the task of explanation for any one less gifted 
than M. Bergson himself is not an easy one. The first stage, 
indeed, whether easy or not, is at least familiar. M. Bergson 
thinks, with other great masters of speculation, that conscious- 
ness, life, spirit is the prius of all that is, be it physical or 
mental. But let me repeat that the prius is, in his view, no all- 
inclusive absolute, of which our world, the world evolving in 
time, is but an aspect or phase. His theory, whatever its 
subsequent difficulties may be, is less remote from common- 
sense. For duration with him is, as we have seen, something 
pre-eminently real. It is not to be separated from the creative 
consciousness. It is no abstract emptiness, filled up by 
successive happenings, placed (as it were) end to end. It must 
rather be regarded as an agent in that continuous process of 
free creation which is life itself. 

Since, then, consciousness and matter are not to be regarded 
as entities of independent origin, ranged against one another 
from eternity, like the good and evil principles of Zoroaster, 
what is the relation between them? If I understand 
M. Bergson aright, matter must be regarded as a bye-product 
of the evolutionary process. The primordial consciousness 
falls, as it were, asunder. On the one side it rises to an ever 
fuller measure of creative freedom ; on the other, it lapses into 
matter, determinism, mechanical adjustment, space. Space 
with him, therefore, is not, as with most other philosophers, a 
correlative of Time. It has not the same rank (whatever that 
may be) in the hierarchy of being. For, while Time is of the 
essence of primordial activity, Space is but the limiting term 
of those material elements which are no more than its backwash. 

I do not, of course, for a moment delude myself into the 
belief that I have made these high speculations clear and easy. 
The reader, justly incensed by my rendering of M. Bergson’s 
doctrine, must find his remedy in M. Bergson’s own admirable 
exposition. I may, however, have done enough to enable me 
to make intelligible certain difficulties which press upon me, 
and may, perhaps, press also upon others. 
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III. 


Hegel’s imposing system professed to exhibit the necessary 
stages in the timeless evolution of the Idea. Has M. Bergson 
any corresponding intention? ‘The evolution, to be sure, with 
which he deals is not timeless; on the contrary, it is, as we 
have seen, most intimately welded to duration—a difference of 
which I am the last to complain. This, however, taken by 
itself, need be no bar to explanation. But how if we take it 
in connection with his fundamental principle that creative 
evolution is essentially indeterminate and contingent? How 
can the movements of the indeterminate and the contingent 
be explained? I should myself have supposed the task 
impossible. But M. Bergson holds that events which, because 
they are contingent, even infinite powers of calculation could 
not foresee, may yet be accounted for, even by our very 
modest powers of thought, after they have occurred. I own 
this somewhat. surprises me. And my difficulty is increased 
by the reflection that free consciousness pursues no final 
end, it follows no predetermined design. It struggles, it 
expends itself in effort, it stretches ever towards completer 
freedom, but it has no plans. Now, when we are dealing with 
a fragment of this consciousness embodied in a human being, 
we regard ourselves as having “explained” his action when 
we have obtained a rough idea of his objects and of his 
opportunities. We know, of course, that our explanation 
must be imperfect; we know ourselves to be ignorant of 
innumerable elements required for a full comprehension of the 
problem. But we are content with the best that can be got— 
and this “ best,” be it observed, is practically the same whether 
we believe in determinism or believe in free will. Of prim- 
ordial consciousness, however, we know neither the objects 
nor the opportunities. It follows no designs, it obeys no laws. 
The sort of explanation, therefore, which satisfies us when we 
are dealing with one of its organic embodiments, seems hard 
of attainment in the case of primordial consciousness itself. 
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I cannot, at least, persuade myself that M. Bergson has 
attained it. Why should free consciousness first produce, and 
then, as it were, shed, mechanically determined matter? 
Why, having done so, should it set to work to permeate this 
same matter with contingency? Why should it allow itself 
to be split up by matter into separate individualities? Why, 
in short, should it ever have engaged in that long and doubtful 
battle between freedom and necessity which we call organic 
evolution ? 

It may be replied that these objections, or objections of like 
pattern, may be urged against any cosmogony whatever ; that 
the most successful philosophy cannot hope to smooth away 
all difficulties; and that in metaphysics, as in other affairs, 
we must be content, not with the best we can imagine, but 
with the least imperfect we can obtain. To this modest pro- 
gramme | heartily subscribe. Yet fully granting that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, every metaphysic must be 
defective, we cannot accept any particular metaphysic with- 
out some grounds of belief, be they speculative, empirical, or 
practical ; and the question therefore arises—On what grounds 
are we asked to accept the metaphysic of M. Bergson ? 

This brings us to what is perhaps the most suggestive, and 
is certainly the most difficult, portion of his whole doctrine— 
I mean his theory of knowledge. The magnitude of that 
difficulty will be at once realised when I say that in M. Berg- 
son’s view not reason, but instinct, brings us into the closest 
touch, the directest relation, with what is most real in the 
Universe. For reason is at home, not with life and freedom, 
but with matter, mechanism, and space—the waste products 
of the creative impulse. We need not wonder, then, that 
reason should feel at home in the realm of matter; that it 
should successfully cut up the undivided flow of material 
change into particular sequences which are repeated, or are 
capable of repetition, and which exemplify “natural laws”; 
that it should manipulate long trains of abstract mathematical 
inference, and find that their remotest conclusion fits closely 
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to observed fact. For matter and reason own, according to 
M. Bergson, a common origin; and the second was evolved 
in order that we might cope successfully with the first. 

Instinct, which finds its greatest development among bees 
and ants, though incomparably inferior to reason in its range, 
is yet in touch with a higher order of truth, for it is in touch 
with life itself. In the perennial struggle between freedom 
and necessity which began when life first sought to introduce 
contingency into matter, everything, it seems, could not be 
carried along the same line of advance. Super-consciousness 
was like an army suddenly involved in a new and difficult 
country. If the infantry took one route, the artillery must 
travel by another. The powers of creation would have been 
overtasked had it been attempted to develop the instinct of 
the bee along the same evolutionary track as the reason of 
the man. But man is not, therefore, wholly without instinct, 
nor does he completely lack the powers of directly appre- 
hending life. In rare moments of tension, when his whole 
being is wound up for action, when memory seems fused with 
will and desire into a single impulse to do,—then he knows 
freedom, then he touches reality, then he consciously sweeps 
along with the advancing wave of Time, which, as it 
moves, creates. 

However obscure to reflective thought such mystic utter- 
ances may seem, many will read them with a secret sympathy. 
But, from the point of view occupied by M. Bergson’s own 
| philosophy, do they not suggest questions of difficulty? How 
comes it that if instinct be the appropriate organ for appre- 
hending free reality, bees and ants, whose range of freedom 
is so small, should have so much of it? How comes it that 
man, the freest animal of them ‘all, should specially delight 
himself in the exercise of reason, the faculty brought into 
existence to deal with matter and necessity? M. Bergson is 
quite aware of the paradox, but does he anywhere fully 
explain it ? 

This is, however, comparatively speaking, a small matter. 
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The difficulties which many will find in the system, as I have 
just described it, lie deeper. Their first inclination will be to 
regard it as a fantastic construction, in many parts difficult of 
comprehension, in no part capable of proof. They will attach 
no evidential value to the unverified visions attributed to the 
Hymenoptera, and little to the flashes of illumination enjoyed 
by man. The whole scheme will seem to them arbitrary and 
unreal, owing more to poetical imagination than to scientific 
knowledge or philosophic insight. 

Such a judgment would certainly be wrong; and if made 
at all, will, I fear, be due in no small measure to my imperfect 
summary. ‘The difficulties of such a summary are indeed very 
great, not through the defects but the merits of the author 
summarised. The original picture is so rich in suggestive 
detail that adequate reproduction on a smaller scale is barely 
possible. Moreover, M. Bergson’s Evolution créatrice is not 
merely a philosophic treatise, it has all the charms and all the 
audacities of a work of Art, and as such defies adequate 
reproduction. Yet let no man regard it as an unsubstantial 
vision. One of its peculiarities is the intimate, and, at first 
sight, the singular, mingling of minute scientific statement with 
the boldest metaphysical speculation. This is not accidental ; 
it is of the essence of M. Bergson’s method. For his meta- 
physic may, in a sense, be called empirical. It is no a priori 
construction, any more than it is a branch of physics or biology. 
It is a philosophy, but a philosophy which never wearies in its 
appeals to concrete science. 

If, for example, you ask why M. Bergson supposes a common 
super-physical source for the diverging lines of organic evolu- 
tion, he would say that, with all their differences, they showed 
occasional similarities of development not otherwise to be 
explained ; and in proof he would compare the eye of the 
man with the eye of the mollusc. If, again, you asked him 
why, after crediting this common source of organic life with 
consciousness and will, he refuses it purpose, he would reply 
that evolution showed the presence of “drive,” “ impulse,” 
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creative “effort,” but no plan of operations, and many failures. 
If you asked him why he supposed that matter as well as life 
was due to primordial consciousness, he would say (as we have 
seen) that in no other manner can you account for the ease and 
success with which reason measures, classifies, and calculates 
when it is dealing with the material world. Plainly this pre- 
established harmony is best accounted for by a common origin. 

It must be owned that in M. Bergson’s dexterous hands 
this form of argument from the present to the past is almost 
too supple. Whether diverging lines of development show 
unlooked - for similarities or puzzling discords is all one to 
him. Either event finds him ready. In the first case the 
phenomenon is simply accounted for by community of origin ; 
in the second case it is accounted for—less simply—by his 
doctrine that each particular evolutionary road is easily over- 
crowded, and that if creative will insists on using it, something 
must be dropped by the way. 

Even the most abstruse and subtle parts of his system 
make appeal to natural science. Consider, for example, the 
sharp distinction which he draws between the operations of 
mechanism and reason on the one side, creation and instinct 
on the other. Reason, analysing some very complex organ 
like the eye and its complementary nervous structure, per- 
ceives that it is compounded of innumerable minute elements, 
each of which require the nicest adjustment if it is to serve its 
purpose, and all of which are mutually interdependent. It 
tries to imagine external and mechanical methods by which 
this intricate puzzle could have been put together — e.g. 
selection out of chance variations. In M. Bergson’s opinion, 
all such theories—true, no doubt, as far as they go—are in- 
adequate. He supplements or replaces them by quite a 
different view. From the external and mechanical standpoint 
necessarily adopted by reason, the complexity seems infinite, 
the task of co-ordination impossible. But looked at from the 
inside, from the position which creation occupies and instinct 


comprehends, there is no such complexity and no such 
Vo. X.—No. 1. 2 
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difficulty. Observe how certain kinds of wasp, when paralysing 
their victim, show a knowledge of anatomy which no mor- 
phologist could surpass, and a skill which few surgeons could 
equal. Are we to suppose these dexterities to be the result of 
innumerable experiments somehow bred into the race? Or 
are we to suppose it the result, e.g., of natural selection 
working upon minute variation? Or are we to suppose it due 
to some important mutation? No, says M. Bergson; none of 
these explanations, nor any like them, are admissible. If the 
problem was one of mechanism, if it were as complicated as 
reason, contemplating it from without, necessarily supposes, 
then it would be insoluble. But to the wasp it is not in- 
soluble ; for the wasp looks at it from within, and is in touch, 
through instinct, with life itself. 

This enumeration is far from exhausting the biological 
arguments which M. Bergson draws from his ample stores 
in favour of his views on the beginnings of organic life. Yet 
I cannot feel that even he succeeds in quarrying out of natural 
science foundations strong enough to support the full weight 
of his metaphysic. Even if it be granted (and by naturalistic 
thinkers it will not be granted) that life always carries with it 
a trace of freedom or contingency, and that this grows greater 
as organisms develop, why should we therefore suppose that 
life existed before its first humble beginnings on this earth, 
why should we call in super-consciousness? M. Bergson 
regards matter as the dam which keeps back the rush of 
life. Organise it a little (as in the Protozoa)—i.e. slightly 
raise the sluice—and a little life will squeeze through. 
Organise it elaborately (as in man)—2.e. raise the sluice a good 
deal—and much life will squeeze through. Now this may be 
a very plausible opinion if the flood of life be really there, 
beating against matter till it forces an entry through the 
narrow slit of undifferentiated protoplasm. But is it there? 
Science, modestly professing ignorance, can stumble along 
without it; and I question whether philosophy, with only 
scientific data to work upon, can establish its reality. 
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In truth, when we consider the manner in which M. 
Bergson uses his science to support his metaphysic, we are 
reminded of the familiar theistic argument from design, save 
that most of the design is left out. Theologians were wont to 
| point to the marvellous adjustments with which the organic 
world abounds, and ask whether such intelligent contrivances 
did not compel belief in an intelligent contriver. The argument 
evidently proceeds on the principle that when all imaginable 
physical explanations fail, appeal may properly be made to an 
explanation which is metaphysical. Now, I do not say that 
this is either bad logic or bad philosophy; but I do say that 
| it supplies no solid or immutable basis for a metaphysic. 
| Particular applications of it are always at the mercy of new 
| scientific discovery. Applications of the greatest possible 
plausibility were, as we all know, made meaningless by 
| Darwin’s discovery. Adaptations which seemed to supply 
| conclusive proofs of design were found to be explicable, at 
least in the first instance, by natural selection. What has 
happened before may happen again. The apparently inexplic- 
able may find an explanation within the narrowest limits of 
natural science. Mechanism may be equal to playing the 
part which a spiritual philosophy had assigned to consciousness. 
When, therefore, M. Bergson tells us that the appearance of 
an organ so peculiar as the eye in lines of evolution so widely 
separated as the molluscs and the vertebrates implies not only 
a commen ancestral origin, but a common pre-ancestral origin ; 
or when he points out how hard it is to account for certain 
F most complicated cases of adaptation by any known theory of 
heredity, we may admit the difficulty, yet hesitate to accept the 
| solution. We feel the peril of basing our beliefs upon a kind of 
ignorance which may at any moment be diminished or removed. 

Now, I do not suggest that M. Bergson’s system, looked 
at as a whole, suffers from this kind of weakness. On the 
contrary, I think that if the implications of his system be 
carefully studied, it will be seen that he draws support from 
sources of a very different kind, and in particular from two 
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which must be drawn upon (as I think) if the inadequacy of 
naturalism is to be fully revealed. 

The first is the theory of knowledge. If naturalism be 
accepted, then our whole apparatus for arriving at truth, all 
the beliefs in which that truth is embodied, reason, instinct, 
and their legitimate results, are the product of irrational forces, 
If they are the product of irrational forces, whence comes their 
authority? If to this it be replied that the principles of 
evolution, which naturalism accepts from science, would tend 
to produce faculties adapted to the discovery of truth, I reply, 


in the first place, that this is no solution of the difficulty, and | 
wholly fails to extricate us from the logical circle. I reply, | 


in the second place, that the only faculties which evolution, 
acting through natural selection, would tend to produce, are 


those which enable individuals, or herds, or societies to survive. 
Speculative capacity—the capacity, for example, to frame a | 


we should eat, breed, and bring up our young. The rest is 
accident. 
Now M. Bergson does not directly interest himself in this 


negative argument, on which I have dwelt elsewhere.’ But I f 
where 


really based on the impossibility of accepting blind mechanism J ™por 


think his whole constructive theory of reason and instinct is 


as the source—the efficient cause—of all our knowledge of 
reality. His theory is difficult. I am not sure that I am 
competent either to explain or to criticise it. But it seems to 
me clear that, great as is the width of scientific detail with 
which it is illustrated and enforced, its foundations lie far deeper 
than the natural sciences can dig. 

But it is not only in his theory of knowledge that he shows 
himself to be moved by considerations with which science has 
nothing to do. Though the point is not explicitly pressed, 
it is plain that he takes account of “ values,” and is con- 
tent with no philosophy which wholly ignores them. Were 

1 Philosophic Doubt and Foundation, ch. xiii. 
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it otherwise, could he speak as he does of “freedom,” of 
| “creative will,” of the “joy” (as distinguished from the 
pleasure) which fittingly accompanies it ? Could he represent 
the Universe as the battle-ground between the opposing forces 
| of freedom and necessity ? Could he look on matter as “ the 
enemy”? Could he regard mechanism, determinateness, all 
that matter stands for, as not merely in process of subjugation 
but as things that ought to be subdued by the penetrating 
energies of free consciousness ? 

This quasi-ethical ideal is infinitely removed from pure 
naturalism. It is almost as far removed from any ideal which 
could be manufactured out of empirical science alone, even 
granting what naturalism refuses to grant, that organised life 
exhibits traces of contingency. M. Bergson, if 1 correctly read 
his mind, refuses—I think, rightly refuses—to tolerate, con- 
ceptions so ruinous to “values” as these must inevitably 
} prove. But can his own conception of the Universe stand 
| where he has placed it? By introducing creative will behind 
development, he has no doubt profoundly modified the whole 
evolutionary drama. Matter and mechanism have lost their 
| pride of place. Consciousness has replaced them. The change 
} seems great; nay, it is great. But if things remain exactly 
} where M. Bergson leaves them, is the substantial difference so 
} important as we might at first suppose? What is it that con- 
sciousness strives for? What does it accomplish? It strives 
to penetrate matter with contingency. Why, I do not know. 
But concede the worth of the enterprise. What measure of 
success can it possibly attain? A certain number of organic 
molecules develop into more or less plastic instruments of 
consciousness and will; consciousness and will, thus armed, 
inflict a few trifling scratches on the outer crust of our world, 
and perhaps of worlds elsewhere, but the huge mass of matter 
remains and must remain what it has always been—the undis- 
puted realm of lifeless determinism. Freedom, when all has 
happened that can happen, creeps humbly on its fringe. 

I suggest, with great respect, that in so far as M. Bergson 
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has devised his imposing scheme of metaphysic in order to 
avoid the impotent conclusions of Naturalism, he has done 
well. As the reader knows, I most earnestly insist that no 
philosophy can at present be other than provisional ; and that, 
in framing a provisional philosophy, “values” may be, and 
must be, taken into account. My complaint, if I have one, 
is not that M. Bergson goes too far in this direction, but that 
he does not go far enough. He somewhat mars his scheme 
by what is, from this point of view, too hesitating and 
uncertain a treatment. 

It is true that he has left naturalism far behind, His 
theory of a primordial super-consciousness, not less than his 
theory of freedom, separates him from this school of thought 
as decisively as his theory of duration, with its corollary of 
an ever-growing and developing reality, divides him from 
the great idealists. It is true also that, according to my 
view, his metaphysic is religious: since I deem the important 
philosophic distinction between religious and non-religious 
metaphysic to be that God, or whatever in the system 
corresponds to God, does in the former take sides in a moving 
drama, while, with more consistency, but far less truth, he is, 
in the non-religious system, represented as indifferently related f 
to all the multiplicity of which he constitutes the unity.’ | 

Now, M. Bergson’s super-consciousness does certainly take 
sides, and, as we have seen, his system suffers to the full from 
the familiar difficulty to which, in one shape or another, all 
religious systems (as defined) are liable, namely, that the evils f 
or the defects against which the Creator is waging war are § 
evils and defects in a world of His own creating. But as 
M. Bergson has gone thus far in opposition both to natural- 


1 This view, at greater length and therefore with much less crudity, is 
expounded in Foundations of Belief, p. 308. Since writing this portion of the 
text I have seen Professor William James’ posthumous volume, where an 
opposite opinion seems to be expressed. I do not think, however, that our 
disagreement is substantiated. I think he means no more than I myself 
indicated earlier in this article. Let me add, that the last opinion I desire to 
express is that absolute idealists are not religious. 
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istic and to metaphysical orthodoxies, would not his scheme 
gain if he went yet further? Are there no other “values” 
which he would do well to consider? His super-consciousness 
has already some quasi-esthetic and quasi-moral qualities. 
We must attribute to it joy in full creative effort, and a 
corresponding alienation from those branches of the evolu- 
tionary stem which, preferring ease to risk and effort, have 
remained stationary, or even descended in the organic scale. 
It may be that other values are difficult to include in his 
scheme, especially if he too rigorously banishes teleology. 
But why should he banish teleology? In his philosophy super- 
consciousness is so indeterminate that it is not permitted 
to hamper itself with any purpose more definite than that of 
self-augmentation. It is ignorant not only of its course, but of 
its goal; and for the sufficient reason that, in M. Bergson’s 
view, these things are not only unknown, but unknowable. 
But is there not a certain incongruity between the substance 
of such a philosophy and the sentiments associated with it 
by its author? Creation, freedom, will—these doubtless are 
great things ; but we cannot lastingly admire them unless we 
know their drift. We cannot, I submit, rest satisfied with 
what differs so little from the haphazard; joy is no fitting 
consequent of efforts which are so nearly aimless. If values 
are to be taken into account, it is surely better to invoke God 
with a purpose, than supra-consciousness with none. 

Yet these deficiencies, if deficiencies they be, do little to 
diminish the debt of gratitude we owe to M. Bergson. Apart 
altogether from his admirable criticisms, his psychological 
insight, his charms of style, there is permanent value in his 
theories. And those who, like myself, find little satisfaction in 
the all-inclusive unification of the idealist systems ; who cannot, 
either on rational or any other grounds, accept naturalism 
as a creed, will always turn with interest and admiration to 
this brilliant experiment in philosophic construction, so far 


removed from both. 
A. J. BALFOUR. 





LIFE AND CONSCIOUSNESS.’ 
HENRI BERGSON. 


GENERALLY speaking, when a lecture is dedicated, as this is, 
to a thinker or scientist whose name it bears, the lecturer 
has to make an effort, at times an effort of some difficulty, 
to maintain himself, by the choice of his subject, in the 
sphere of interests of this thinker or scientist. But, for a 
lecture associated with the great name of Huxley, no such 
effort is necessary. Rather, indeed, we may ask what scientific 
question, what philosophic problem, is there which did not 
interest that luminous intellect—one of the broadest and 
most comprehensive that nineteenth-century England pro- 
duced, fertile in great intellects as it was? 

It has seemed to me, however, that the question of con- 
sciousness in general—of its relations with nature and life— 
corresponds fairly well with one of the main lines of Huxley's 
thought, with one of his chief pre-occupations. And as I 
personally know none more important nor more crucial in 
the whole range of philosophy, that is the subject I have 
chosen. 

But, before attacking the problem itself, there is one point 
to which I wish to call your attention—namely, the meagre 
light thrown on this problem by the “systems” of philosophy 
properly so-called. What are we? What are we doing 
here? Whence do we come and whither do we go? These, 

1 The “Huxley Lecture,” delivered at the University of Birmingham, 


May 29, 1911, with some additions. 
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it seems, are the essential and vital questions, the questions 
of supreme interest, which first present themselves to the 
philosopher and which are, or should be, the very cause of 
philosophy’s existence. But not at all. If we consider the 
enormous work done in philosophy from antiquity down to 
the present time, we find that attention has been engrossed 
with a host of special problems in psychology, in morals, in 
logic, as well as a crowd of very general metaphysical 
speculations on the more or less hypothetic principles of 
things ; and then again we find a welter of critical reflections 
on the manner and method of knowledge, and finally a multi- 
tude of works of history and discussion which give us the 
opinions of thinkers on the opinions of others ; but we perceive 
that those problems which interest us as human beings above 
all else, and which are for us the vital problems, have very 
seldom been squarely faced. I mean that the solution given 
has been thrown out in passing, as a consequence of certain 
very general and highly abstract conceptions of Being, of 
Thought, of Extensity, of Substance, etc. It seems as if 
philosophy thought it would be slighting the claims of these 
problems, failing in respect to them, to study them in the 
| same way as an ordinary question of biology or history, which 
cannot be resolved save in an approximate, imperfect and 
provisional manner. No; it seems that for the answer to 
these great problems some great system is necessary in which 
solemnly and immutably it may take its place, as a geometrical 
theorem takes its final place in a book of Euclid. The dis- 
advantage of this way of proceeding is that we thus put in 
the second place problems which should be in the first; but, 
besides that, we render the solution of these problems dependent 
on general systems of philosophy, with which they stand and 
fall. And then the solution shares in the strictness and rigidity 
of the system to which it is attached; it must be taken or 
left, just as it is, and admits of no gradual development or 
perfecting. 

Kither I am much deceived or the future belongs to a 
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philosophy which will give back to these problems their right- 
ful place—the first !—which will face them in themselves and 
for themselves, directly ; which, no longer returning to these 
questions an answer deduced from systematic principles (a self- 
styled “final” solution, to be replaced in its turn by other 
solutions which will claim equal finality), will be gradually 
perfectible, open to corrections, to retouchings and unlimited 
amplifications; a philosophy that will no longer pretend to 
have reached a solution of mathematical certainty (which 
mathematical certainty, in such a case, must always be 
deceptive), but will be content (like a good number of 
sciences at the present time) with a sufficiently high degree 
of probability, with a probability capable of being pushed 
farther and farther till it becomes so great that it may end 
by becoming practically equivalent to certainty. In short, 
I am of opinion that there is no absolutely certain principle 
from which the answer to these questions can be deduced in a 
mathematical way. Nor does there exist a privileged fact, or 
2. collection of privileged facts, from which the answer can be 
inferred, as, for example, occurs in a problem in physics or 
chemistry. But it seems to me that in a great number of 
different fields there is a great number of collections of facts, 
each of which, considered apart, gives us a direction in which 
the answer to the problem may be sought—a direction only. 
But it is a great thing to have even a direction, and still more 
to have several directions, for at the precise point where these 
directions converge might be found the solution we are 
seeking. What we possess meanwhile are lines of facts, none 
of which goes far enough, none of which goes right up to the 
point which interests us and at which we want to place our- 
selves; but these lines may be more and more prolonged, and 
they, moreover, already sufficiently indicate to us, by the ideal 
prolongation that is open to us, the region in which the answer 
to the problem will be found. 

Now, it is some of these lines that I desire to follow with 
you to-day. Each of them, taken apart, will give, I repeat, 
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nothing but a probability ; but all together, by converging on 
the same point, may give us an accumulation of probabilities 
which will gradually approximate scientific certainty. 

Here is the first line I wish to follow, the first aspect of the 
question that I wish to point out to you. What we call “the 
mind ” is, before all, something conscious—it is consciousness. 
But what do we mean by consciousness? You rightly guess 
that 1 am not going to define this simple thing which eludes 
all definition, and which everyone can experience. But, without 
exactly giving a definition which would be much less clear than 
the thing defined, we may at least indicate its most obvious 
and most striking character. Consciousness signifies, above all, 
memory. ‘The memory may not be very extensive; it may 
embrace only a very small section of the past, nothing indeed 
but the immediate past ; but, in order that there may be con- 
sciousness at all, something of this past must be retained, be it 
nothing but the moment just gone by. A consciousness which 
retained nothing of the past would be a consciousness that died 
and was re-born every instant—it would be no longer conscious- 
ness. Such is just the condition of matter; or, at least, such 
is just the way we represent matter when we wish to oppose 
it to consciousness. Leibnitz defined matter—that is to 
say, what is not consciousness —by calling it a momentary 
mind, an instantaneous consciousness. And, in fact, an 
instantaneous consciousness is just what we call unconscious- 
ness. All consciousness, then, is memory; all consciousness 
is a preservation and accumulation of the past in the present. 

But, on the other hand, all consciousness is an anticipation 
of the future. Analyse your mental state when you hear 
someone speaking: you are intent on what is being said, but 
also on what is coming; and even the present only interests 
you in so far as it will profit the immediate future. We are 
essentially drawn and, as it were, inclined towards the future, 
because we are creatures of action, and every action is like a 
leap into the future—into the next moment. 

So that to remember the immediate past and to anticipate 
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the immediate future is the most striking function of con- 
sciousness. Indeed, what we call the present instant is 
something that hardly exists except in theory, for it has 
already ceased to exist when it attracts our attention. Try 
to catch the present instant, it has already gone, it is 
already far away. Practically, what we call our present is 
something that has a certain length or breadth of duration, 
and is composed of two halves, one being our immediate 
past, the other our immediate future. What we feel our- 
selves to be at any given moment is what we were just 
before and what we are just about to be: we recline on our 
past and incline towards our future, and that reclining and 
inclining seem to be the very essence of our consciousness. So 
that consciousness is, above all, a hyphen, a tie between past 
and future. Now what is the use of such a tie, and what is 
consciousness called upon to do? 

To reply to this question, we must first ask what are, in 
the whole of Nature, the creatures which, to all appearances, 
are conscious beings. To tell the truth, in order to be 
absolutely sure that a being is conscious like ourselves, we 
ought to penetrate it, to be it. Here, again, if we seek for 
mathematical certainty, we shall obtain nothing, for you 
cannot even be mathematically sure that I, who am speaking 
to you at this moment, possess a consciousness. I might be a 
well-constructed automaton—going, coming, speaking—with- 
out internal consciousness, and the very words by which I 
declare at this moment that I am a conscious being might be 
words pronounced without consciousness. However, though 
this is mathematically possible, and consequently the existence 
of my consciousness cannot be for you a matter of mathe- 
matical certainty, I think that it is sufficiently probable for 
you. The truth is, that whenever you assume consciousness 
in a being other than yourself, you infer this consciousness 
from certain outward analogies that you find between this 
being and yourself. So let us follow up this reasoning by 
analogy, and ask ourselves up to what point it is probable that 
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consciousness may be imputed to nature, and at what point it 
probably stops short. 

One reply sometimes made to the question is this: In 
ourselves, consciousness is bound up in one way or another 
with a brain; we may therefore assume the presence of 
consciousness in all those living beings in whom a brain is 
found, and in those alone. But a moment’s reflection will 
show us the fallacy of this reasoning. For in applying else- 
where this mode of argument, we might as well say: digestion 
in us is bound up with a stomach, therefore we ought to 
attribute the faculty of digestion to the living beings who 
possess stomachs, and to those alone. Now this would be 
absolutely wrong, for living beings who have no stomachs 
and even no organs, which consist of a simple protoplasmic 
mass, are still able to digest. Only, in proportion as the 
organism becomes more perfect, a division of labour is brought 
about: special organs are destined to diverse functions instead 
of the whole mass doing all, and the digestive faculty becomes 
localised in a stomach and in other organs which accomplish it 
better, whilst the rest of the organism renounces the faculty, 
having got rid of this care by putting it on to a special 
organ. But the function was previously performed in the 
undifferentiated organism: it was performed all over it, 
though with less precision. Now, without doubt, in ourselves 
consciousness is bound up with a brain in some way, but as 
we descend in the animal scale we see the brain become 
more and more simplified (as also does the whole nervous 
system), and then the nervous centres separate from each 
other, until finally the nervous elements are merged in 
the mass of undifferentiated living tissue. Now, is_ it 
not probable that if, at the top of the organic scale, clear 
and distinct consciousness is bound up with a brain and a 
highly differentiated nervous system, consciousness accom- 
panies this system the whole length of the descent, and 
that ultimately, when the nervous substance is merged in the 
rest of living matter, consciousness itself is diffused in the 
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whole of this mass: diffused, confused, weakened, but not 
reduced to nothing? So that, in the end, consciousness might 
exist in Nature wherever there is living matter. At least, it 
is not impossible. But is it actually the case? I believe it 
would be going too far, and here is a fresh line of considera- 
tions which will, I think, lead us to limit this conclusion to a 
certain degree. 

We have just said that in the conscious being that we 
know best—namely, man—consciousness appears in some way 
to be bound up with a brain. Since in this case it is through 
a brain that the consciousness works, and since the work is 
thus performed with the greatest precision, let us glance at 
the brain, and ask ourselves what are its most obvious func- 
tions. The brain, as you know, forms part of a whole called 
the cerebro-spinal nervous system, which, in addition to the 
brain itself, comprises the spinal cord, the nerves, etc. In the 
spinal cord are set up mechanisms which permit the various 
parts of our body to perform complicated and well co-ordinated 
movements. ‘These mechanisms may be set in action without 
the intervention of the brain, under the direct influence of an 
external stimulus; in such a case, the bodily reaction follows 
immediately on the stimulation. But there are cases in which 
the external stimulus, instead of obtaining at once, through 
the spinal cord, an appropriate bodily reaction, goes up to the 
brain, in order to come down again thence to the spinal cord, 
and only then obtains from the cord the complex physical 
movement. Why did it go to the brain? And what has it 
gained by this roundabout proceeding? A glance thrown on 
the general structure of the brain will answer these questions. 
The brain is in communication with those mechanisms of the 
spinal cord that we have just referred to, and can send to any 
one of them the order to work. Imagine a stimulation coming 
to the brain from without, by the eye, ear or touch. The 
brain is like a switch having the faculty of putting the current 
thus received in communication with one or other of the 
motor mechanisms of the spine, chosen at will. So that in 
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sum, and broadly speaking, the spinal cord is a storehouse of 
ready-made complex actions, and the brain is the organ per- 
mitting choice, in any circumstances, of that particular complex 
action which is appropriate. The brain is the organ of choice. 

Now, according as we descend in the animal scale, we see 
that the functions of the brain and those of the spinal cord 
become less differentiated, as if a part at least of the faculty 
of choosing, which in us is attached to the brain, had descended 
to the spinal cord. In this latter, then, we see that the 
mechanical attachments are fewer, and probably also con- 
structed with less precision. Finally, it seems indeed as if the 
two functions, the one an absolutely precise automatism, the 
other an absolute faculty of choice, become mingled, and 
blend with each other so thoroughly that when we arrive at 
organisms in which there are only a few heaps of nerve-ceils 
scattered here and there, and even more so when we come 
to organisms where there are no longer differentiated nerve- 
cells, we are faced by a living substance such that external 
stimulus provokes from it a reaction both undecided, though 
not altogether chosen (there comes in the element of choice), 
and ill-defined although aiming at a certain precision (there 
comes in the element of automatism). Such is probably the 
condition of an amcoeba—of one of those tiny lumps of proto- 
plasmic jelly you can see with the microscope in a drop of 
water. When anything that can be turned into food floats 
hy, the amoeba throws out in various directions protoplasmic 
filaments which draw the substance towards it. These pseudo- 
podia are temporary organs, ill-defined (there comes in the 
element of mechanism), but everything seems to happen as if 
there were at least a rudiment of intention on the part of the 
little organism, a certain choice of appropriate movements. 

It appears, therefore, as if from the top to the bottom of the 
» animal scale there is present (although the lower we go, the 
) more vaguely it is seen) the faculty of choice, and more 
particularly the choice of action, of combined movements, in 
response to stimulation arising from without. This is what 
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we find in pursuing our second line of facts. Now, observe | 


that the point we come out at is pretty close to that to which 
the first line led us. We said, you will remember, that the 
function of consciousness seemed primarily to retain the past 


and to anticipate the future. That is quite natural if its ‘ 
function is to preside over actions which are chosen. For | 


choice implies that one thinks of what is to be,—of the 
immediate future,—with a view to creating this future to some 
extent ; and that cannot be done save by profiting from past 


experience—by retaining the past in order to project it within i 
> when 


the future. 


But all this gives no answer as yet to the question we put: 
Does consciousness cover the whole domain of life? and if 
it does not extend everywhere, where does it stop ? 

We have not yet the answer to this question, it is true; 
but we are getting near it. For if consciousness implies 
choice, and choice amongst various possible actions, conscious- 
ness will not be found presumably in organisms that do not 


possess the power of free action—the power, consequently, to 


choose between several actions. In very truth, I believe no | 
> Now, 
) to it. 


living organism is absolutely without the faculty of performing 
actions and moving spontaneously ; for we see that even in the 
vegetable world, where the organism is for the most part fixed 
to the ground, the faculty of motion is asleep rather than 
absent altogether. Sometimes it wakes up, just when it is 
likely to be useful. Therefore, in principle, this faculty of 
spontaneous motion probably exists in every living thing; 
but, in actual fact, many organisms have given it up,—as, for 
example, the numerous animals living as parasites on other 
organisms, and thus able to get their food on the spot, and 
again, almost the entire vegetable kingdom. It seems probable, 
therefore, and this is my last word on the point, that conscious- 
ness is in principle present in all living matter, but that it 
is dormant or atrophied wherever such matter renounces 
spontaneous activity, and on the contrary that it becomes 
more intense, more complex, more complete, just where living 
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matter trends most in the direction of activity and movement. 
Observe that this is a point we can experience in ourselves. 
) Precisely as our actions cease to be spontaneous and become 
automatic, consciousness is withdrawn from them; when we 
learn a new physical exercise, for example, and have to decide 
on each of our motions and choose that which is appropriate, 
we have distinct consciousness of each. As we get used to the 
exercise and it becomes automatic, consciousness fades away. 
Again, when is our consciousness most acute, most intensely 
alive? Is it not, above all, at those times of internal crisis 
when we are hesitating between several possible actions, 
several lines of conduct that are equally possible? Conscious- 
ness in each of us, then, seems to express the amount of choice, 
or, if you will, of creation, at our disposal for movements and 
activity. Analogy authorises us to infer that it is the same in 
) the whole of the organised world. 

Let us consider living matter, then, under its simplest 
form, as it may have been in the beginning: a simple mass 
of protoplasmic jelly like that of an amceba. This mass can 
change its shape at will—it is therefore vaguely conscious. 
Now, in order to develop and evolve, two courses are open 
toit. Either it may follow the path leading towards move- 
ment, action—action growing more and more complex, more 
and more deliberate and free as time goes on: this means 
adventure and risk, but means also a consciousness more and 
more wide awake and luminous. Or, on the contrary, giving 
up the faculty of movement and choice that it possesses, even 
though of course in very feeble degree, it may decide to fix 
itself just where it finds suitable conditions of life which will 
do away with the necessity of going to seek the materials 
it requires: that means an assured and tranquil life, a hum- 
drum sort of existence, but it involves the drowsiness which 
dogs our inactivity, the slumber of consciousness.’ The former 
direction corresponds in the main to the line of animal develop- 
ment (I say in the main, because many species of animals 

1 See on this subject: Cope, The Origin of the Fittest, 1887, p. 76. 
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give up their mobility, and thus probably also their conscious- 
ness); the latter, in the main, is proper to vegetables; again 
I say “in the main,” since the faculty of moving, and probably 
therefore also of consciousness, may occasionally reawaken 
in vegetable life. 

Now, if we consider from this standpoint the entrance of 
life in the world, this entrance will appear to us like the 
introduction, into the world, of something that encroaches 
upon inert matter. In the non-living unorganised world, 
if this were left alone, necessity would sit enthroned. In 
determinate conditions inert matter reacts in a determinate 
way ; in the inanimate world nothing is unforeseeable, and 
if our science were sufficiently advanced we should be able 
to foretell what will happen there, precisely as we can foretell 
the eclipses of the sun and moon. In short, inert matter 
is subject to mathematical necessity. But, with the coming 
of life, we see the appearance of indetermination. A living 
being, no matter how simple, is a reservoir of indetermination 
and unforeseeability, a reservoir of possible actions or, in a 
word, of choice. And in it, too, we find that faculty of 
imagining future eventualities (or, speaking more generally, 
of anticipating the future), and at the same time of storing up 
the past for that purpose, which is the faculty of consciousness. 

If this be so, consciousness and matter would appear to be 
antagonistic forces, which, nevertheless, come to a mutual under- 
standing and manage somehow to get on together. They are 
antagonistic in this, that matter is theoretically the realm of 
fatality, while consciousness is essentially that of liberty ; and 
yet life, which is nothing but consciousness using matter for 
its purposes, succeeds in reconciling them. Life, therefore, 
must be something which avails itself of a certain elasticity in 
matter—slight in amount as this probably is—and turns it to 
the profit of liberty by stealing into whatever infinitesimal 
fraction of indetermination that inert matter may present. 
Now I believe that this twofold conclusion is precisely what 
we shall come to after following certain other lines of facts, 
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and that in following these lines we may, moreover, catch a 
glimpse at once of how consciousness finds matter an obstacle, 
and how, notwithstanding, it succeeds in making use of it. I 
will begin with the last point. 

If we ask ourselves how a conscious animal succeeds in 
obtaining from matter—that is to say, from its body—the 
execution of movements on which it has decided, we find that 
its method consists in making use of special substances which 
might be called “explosives.” These substances are the food- 
stuffs, more particularly those called ternary, the essential 
elements of which are carbon, oxygen and hydrogen. In these 
food-stuffs is stored up a considerable amount of potential 
energy, ready to burst out suddenly, like the energy stored 
up in gunpowder. This energy has been slowly, gradually, 
borrowed from the sun by plants; and the animal which feeds 
on a plant, or on another animal that has fed on a plant, or 
on an animal that has fed on another animal that has fed on 
a plant, ete., thus passes into his own body an explosive made 
by life through a storage of solar energy: when this animal 
performs voluntary movements, it does so by simply producing 
the infinitesimal spark which sets off the explosive—by, as it 
were, just brushing the trigger of a pistol and thus setting free 
a considerable force in the direction chosen at will. Now if, 
in the beginning, the first living beings swayed between animal 
and vegetable conditions, sharing at once in both one and the 
other, it is because life at its origin had to perform the double 
work of making the explosive and turning it to account. In 
proportion as plants and animals differentiated, life split up 
into two kingdoms, of which one, the less concerned with 
movement, was more concerned with making the explosive, 
whilst the other confined itself to making use of it. Never- 
theless, the essence of life seems to be to secure that. matter, by 
a process necessarily very slow and difficult, should store up 
energy ready for life afterwards to expend this energy suddenly 
in free movements. Now, what precisely would a free cause 
do—a cause incapable of forcing the necessity of matter, or 
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only able to force it to an infinitesimal extent, and which, 
nevertheless, were desirous of producing movements of increas- 
ingly greater power? It would act in precisely this way. It 
would arrange so as merely to have to press, as it were, the 
trigger of a pistol in which there would be no friction, or to 
furnish an infinitesimal spark, profiting by an energy that it 
would have gradually accumulated by turning every movement 
to account. 

But we arrive at the same conclusion if we regard the 
living and conscious being along a different line of facts—not 
on the side of “choice,” but on that of “memory.” By what 
sign do we recognise in current experience a “ man of action,” — 
I mean a man able to impress his mark on the events, large 
or small, amongst which he evolves? Surely by the fact that 
he can take in, at a single glance, a great number of things, 
especially a great number of previous happenings. He seizes 
all these in a single perception which instructs him for the 
action he prepares. ‘The more successive events he seizes in 
this single glance, the better he succeeds in dominating them. 
Now, if we consider consciousness confronted with matter, we 
find that it is characterised by just this fact, that in an interval 
which for it is infinitely short, and which constitutes one of 
our “instants,” it seizes under an indivisible form millions and 
billions of events that succeed each other in inert matter. 
Yes, that indivisible sensation of light which I have at this 
moment, if I open my eyes for a single instant, is the con- 
densation of an immensely long history unrolling itself in the 
world of matter: there are, in that single instant, billions of 
successive vibrations—that is to say, a series of events such 
that, if I wished to count them even with the utmost rapidity, 
it would require thousands and thousands of years for the 
enumeration. It is this immense history that I seize all at 
once under the pictorial form of a very brief sensation of 
light. And we could say just the same of all our other 
sensations. Sensation, which is the point at which conscious- 
ness touches matter, is, then, the condensation, in the duration 
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peculiar to this consciousness, of a history which in itself,—in 
the world of matter,—is something infinitely diluted, and which 
occupies enormous periods of what might be called the duration 
of things. So, looked at from the side of sensation, conscious- 
ness gives us the same impression as it did just now from the 
side of movement. Consciousness behaves just like a power 
entering matter in order to draw the highest possible advantage 
from the elasticity it finds therein, to take possession of 
matter from the side of movement as well as from that of 
sensation: from the side of movement, by an explosive action 
setting free, in a flash, energy drawn from matter through 
years and years, and directing this energy in a chosen way ; 
from the side of sensation, by an effort of concentration which 
seizes as a whole, in one moment, billions of events happening 
in things, and thus allows us to control them. 

Thus all the lines of facts we follow seem to converge on 
the same point, a point at which we seem to see the following 
image arise: on the one hand, matter subject to necessity, a 
kind of immense machine, without memory, or at least having 
only just sufficient memory to bridge the interval between one 
instant and the next, each of the states of the material world 
being capable, or almost so, of mathematical deduction from 
the preceding state, and consequently adding nothing thereto ; 
on the other hand, consciousness—that is to say, on the con- 
trary, a force essentially free and essentially memory, a force 
whose very character is to pile up the past on the past, like a 
rolling snowball, and at every instant of duration to organise 
with this past something new which is a real creation. ‘That 
these two forms of existence, matter and consciousness, have 
indeed a common origin, seems to me probable. I believe 
that the first is a reversal of the second, that while conscious- 
ness is action that continually creates and multiplies, matter is 
action which continually unmakes itself and wears out; and I 
believe also that neither the matter constituting a world nor 
the consciousness which utilises this matter can be explained 
by themselves, and that there is a common source of both this 
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matter and this consciousness. But I cannot now enter deeply 
into this question. Let it suffice to say that I see in the whole 
evolution of life on our planet an effort of this essentially 
creative force to arrive, by traversing matter, at something 
which is only realised in man, and which, moreover, even in 
man, is realised only imperfectly. 

There is no need to recall here all the facts which, since 
Lamarck in France and Darwin in England, have been 
adduced to confirm the idea of an evolution of species, that 
is to say, of the generation of some species from others, 
commencing by forms probably of infinite simplicity. I think 
that on this head it is impossible to dispute the results accepted 
to-day by practically all biologists. And it is impossible not to 
admire the enormous amount of effort expended during the last 
fifty years to show the part played in the evolution of living 
beings by the necessity these labour under to adapt them- 
selves to their environment. But this necessity of adaptation 
explains, to my thinking, the arrests of life at such or such 
determinate forms much more than the movement through 
which life becomes more complex and raises itself towards 
greater and greater efficiency. A very simple rudimentary 
being is as well adapted as a man to its environment, since it 
succeeds in living in it: why, then, if adaptation explains 
everything, has life gone on complicating itself, and, moreover, 
complicating itself more and more delicately and dangerously ? 
Molluses such as the Lingule, existing at the present time, 
existed also in the remotest ages of the palzozoic era. Why 
did life go any further?) Why, if there is not behind life an 
impulse, an immense impulse to climb higher and higher, to 
run greater and greater risks in order to arrive at greater and 
greater efficiency ? 

I think it is hard to survey the whole of the evolution of 
life without the impression that this impulse is a reality. The 
error is to believe that this impulse has projected living matter 
in a single direction, that species are classified along a single 
scale, that everything has gone on smoothly and without 
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let or hindrance. It is, on the contrary, obvious that the force 
I speak of has found resistances in the matter it had to make 
use of; that it has been obliged to split up—I mean to share 
along lines of different evolution the different tendencies it 
carried ; that on each of these lines there is a crowd of failures, of 
deviations, of reversions ; that many of these lines of evolution 
have not been able to go on very far; that two alone seem to 
have led to a certain success, partial only on one, but relatively 
complete on the other. These two lines are those of the 
Arthropods and the Vertebrates. At the end of the first we 
find instinct in its most marvellous forms; at the end of the 
second, the human intellect. It seems then, indeed, as if the 
force I speak of were a force that contained in itself, at least 
potentially, and interfused, the two forms of consciousness that 
we call instinct and intelligence. 

Things seem to happen as if an immense current of 
consciousness (a consciousness which includes a multitude of 
potentialities all crowding on and hindering each other) had 
traversed matter in order to entice it to organisation and make 
of this matter, which is necessity itself, an instrument of 
liberty. But it has scarcely escaped being itself ensnared. 
Matter, which is essentially automatism and necessity, enfolds 
the consciousness which seeks to entice it, converts it to its 
own automatism, and lulls it into its own unconsciousness. 
On certain lines of evolution, as, for example, in the vegetable 
kingdom, this automatism and unconsciousness have become 
the rule, and the liberty of the evolutive force cannot show 
itself except in the creation of forms which are, indeed, 
veritable works of art. These unforeseeable forms, once 
created, repeat themselves automatically, and the individual 
has no power of choice. On other lines, consciousness succeeds 
in disentangling itself sufficiently for the individual to have a 
certain latitude of choice, a certain feeling, but the necessities 
of life are there, and make of this power of choice a simple 
auxiliary of material existence. Thus, along the whole course 
of the evolution of life, liberty is dogged by automatism, and 
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in the long run is stifled by it. With man alone the chain has 
been broken. I cannot here enter into detail as to the causes 
which have permitted life, by a sudden leap from animal to 
man, to break the chain. I confine myself to saying that the 
human brain, although, seen from without, it differs little from 
that of a highly developed animal, yet possesses this remarkable 
feature—that it can oppose to every contracted habit another 
habit, to every kind of automatism another automatism, so that 
in man liberty succeeds in freeing itself by setting necessity 
to fight against necessity. 

I doubt that the evolution of life will ever be explained 
by a mere combination of mechanical forces. Obviously there 
is a vital impulse: what I was just calling an impulse towards 
a higher and higher efficiency, something which ever seeks 
to transcend itself, to extract from itself more than there is— 
in a word, to create. Now, a force which draws from itself 
more than it contains, which gives more than it has, is precisely 
what is called a spiritual force: in fact, 1 do not see how 
otherwise spirit is to be defined. But, on the other hand, 
we are wrong when we fail to take into account, in the 
explanation of the organic world, the obstacles of every kind 
which this force encounters. ‘The spectacle of the evolution 
of life from its very beginning down to man suggests to us 
the image of a current of consciousness which flows down 
into matter as into a tunnel, which endeavours to advance, 
which makes efforts on every side, thus digging galleries 
most of which are stopped by a rock that is too hard, but 
which, in one direction at least, prove possible to follow 
to the end and break out into the light once more. This 
direction is the line of evolution resulting in man. Now, 
what has been gained by forcing this tunnel, and why did 
life start on the undertaking? Here, again, new lines of facts 
might lead us to a plausible conclusion, one that may become 
more and more probable. But I have so little time, and it 
would be necessary to enter into such great detail on the 
mechanism of psychical facts—above all, on the physio- 
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psychological relation—that I can now only formulate briefly 
my conclusions. When, setting one against the other, we 
examine consciousness and matter in their mutual reactions, 
we have the impression that matter plays at first, in relation 
to consciousness, the part of an instrument that cuts it up 
in order to bring about a greater precision. A thought only 
becomes precise when it is divided into words, that is, if it 
can be so divided ; an orator does not quite know what he is 
going to say, and what he means to say, until he has taken 
a sheet of paper and set forth clearly in separate phrases, 
placed side by side, what in his mind was given in a state 
of mutual interpenetration. ‘Thus first does matter separate 
that which was blended, and distinguish what was confused. 
But moreover, and above all, matter is what provokes effort 
and renders it possible. The thought which is only thought, 
the work of art which is only in the conceptual state, the 
poem which is only a dream, costs as yet no effort: what 
requires an effort is the material realisation of the poem in 
words, of the artistic conception in a statue or a picture. 
This effort is painful, it may be very painful; and yet, whilst 
making it, we feel that it is as precious as, and perhaps more 
precious than, the work it results in, because, thanks to it, 
we have drawn from ourselves not only all that was there, 
but more than was there: we have raised ourselves above 
ourselves. 

Now, this effort would not have been put forth without 
matter, which, by the unique nature of the resistance it 
opposes and the unique nature of the docility to which it can 
be brought, plays at one and the same time the role of obstacle 
and stimulus, causes us to feel our force and also to succeed 
in intensifying it. 

Philosophers who have speculated on the significance of 
life and the destiny of man have not sufficiently remarked 
that Nature has taken pains to give us notice every time 
this destiny is accomplished; she has set up a sign which 
apprises us every time our activity is in full expansion ; this 
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sign is joy. I say joy; I do not say pleasure. Pleasure, in 
point of fact, is no more than an instrument contrived by 
Nature to obtain from the individual the preservation and 
the propagation of life; it gives us no information concerning 
the direction in which life is flung forward. True joy, on the 
contrary, is always an emphatic signal of the triumph of life. 
Now, if we follow this new line of facts, we find that wherever 
joy is, creation has been, and that the richer the creation the 
deeper the joy. The mother looking upon her child is joyous 
because she has the consciousness of having created it, physically 
and morally. A man who succeeds in his enterprise—for 
example, a captain of industry whose business is prospering— 
is he joyous solely on account of the money he is winning 
and the notoriety he has acquired? Doubtless these elements 
count for much in the satisfaction he feels; but they bring 
him pleasures rather than joy, and whatever true joy he 
tastes belongs essentially to the consciousness he has of 
having established an enterprise which marches on, of having 
created something that goes ahead. Consider exceptional joys 
like those of the great artist who has produced a masterpiece, 
of the scientific man who has made a discovery or invention. 
We sometimes say they have worked for glory and derive their 
greatest satisfaction from the applause of mankind. Profound 
mistake! We care for praise in the exact measure in which 
we feel not sure of having succeeded ; it is because we want to 
be reassured as to our own value and as to the value of what 
we have done that we seek praise and prize glory. But he 
who is certain, absolutely certain, that he has brought a 
living work to the birth, cares no more for praise and feels 
himself beyond glory, because there is no greater joy than 
that of feeling oneself a creator. If, then, in every province, 
the triumph of life is expressed by creation, ought we not to 
think that the ultimate reason of human life is a creation which, 
in distinction from that of the artist or man of science, can be 
pursued at every moment and by all men alike; I mean the 
creation of self by self, the continual enrichment of personality 
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by elements which it does not draw from outside, but causes 
to spring forth from itself? 

May we not therefore suppose that the passage of con- 
sciousness through matter is destined to bring to precision,—in 
the form of distinct personalities,—tendencies or potentialities 
which at first were mingled, and also to permit these person- 
alities to test their force whilst at the same time increasing it 
by an effort of self-creation? On the other hand, when we see 
that consciousness, whilst being at once creation and choice, is 
also memory, that one of its essential functions is to accumu- 
late and preserve the past, that very probably (I lack time to 
attempt the demonstration of this point) the brain is an instru- 
ment of forgetfulness as much as one of remembrance, and 
that in pure consciousness nothing of the past is lost, the 
whole life of a conscious personality being an indivisible con- 
tinuity, are we not led to suppose that the effort continues 
beyond, and that in this passage of consciousness through 
matter (the passage which at the tunnel’s exit gives distinct 
personalities) consciousness is tempered like steel, and tests 
itself by clearly constituting personalities and preparing them, 
by the very effort which each of them is called upon to make, 
for a higher form of existence? If we admit that with man 
consciousness has finally left the tunnel, that everywhere else 
consciousness has remained imprisoned, that every other species 
corresponds to the arrest of something which in man succeeded 
in overcoming resistance and in expanding almost freely, thus 
displaying itself in true personalities capable of remembering 
all and willing all and controlling their past and their future, 
we shall have no repugnance in admitting that in man, though 
perhaps in man alone, consciousness pursues its path beyond 
this earthly life. 

This is as much as to say that, in my opinion, the aspira- 
tions of our moral nature are not in the least contradicted by 
positive science. On this, as on many other points, I quite 
agree with the opinion expressed by Sir Oliver Lodge in many 
of his works, and especially in his admirable book on Life and 
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Matter. How could there be disharmony between our 
intuitions and our science, how especially could our science 
make us renounce our intuitions, if these intuitions are some- 
thing like instinct—an instinct conscious, refined, spiritualised— 
and if instinct is still nearer life than intellect and science ‘ 
Intuition and intellect do not oppose each other, save where 
intuition refuses to become more precise by coming into 
touch with facts scientifically studied, and where intellect, 
instead of confining itself to science proper (that is, to what 
can be inferred from facts or proved by reasoning), combines 
with this an unconscious and inconsistent metaphysic which 
in vain lays claim to scientific pretensions. ‘The future seems 
to belong to a philosophy which will take into account the 
whole of what is given: I shall have attained the object I 
proposed if I have succeeded in indicating to you, however 
vaguely, the direction in which such a philosophy would 
lead us. 


HENRI BERGSON. 


Paris. 





THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERY. 
ALFRED LOISY. 


THE Gospel of Jesus was not a religion. Christ came to 
accomplish the hope of Israel: the fulfilment of the Gospel 
would have been the final establishment of the Jewish 
religion in the kingdom of God. However, less than thirty 
years after the death of Christ, a religion had issued from 
the Gospel; and this religion was not a split (dédoublement) 
from Judaism, it was not a heresy or schism which would 
have broken Judaism up; it was an independent religion, 
and one which was even to detach itself entirely from 
Judaism before the first generation of believers had dis- 
appeared. This birth of a new cult, which came into being 
in the full daylight of history, continues to be for us a problem 
in many respects unsolved. It was not due to the will nor to 
the direct action of Christ. No more does it result from this 
—that Jesus, without having the express intention of so doing, 
virtually brought into the world a religion essentially new, the 
revelation of the good God, who pardons sin, and is honoured 
by trust in his mercy alone. For this so-called essence 
of the Gospel is not the faith that conquered the world. 
Christianity is not Judaism, but it owes to Judaism its idea of 
God, of revelation, of tradition. It is likewise distinguished 
from all forms of Greco-Roman paganism ; but it owes to this 
its conception of salvation, its mode of understanding the 
Christ and the essential rites, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 


rites which came to it, as the Christ did, from Judaism. 
45 
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What, in effect, was the Gospel of Jesus? The proclama- 
tion of the kingdom of God at hand. We know how, during 
the last centuries before our era, the hope of Israel had 
developed. Since the rise of the Maccabees against Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Judaism had been in a crisis of religious effer- 
vescence, which was only calmed by the final ruin of Jewish 
nationality in the time of Hadrian. Dreams of national 
independence and of perfect justice in a happy city were 
mingled in diverse degrees: the sole matter at stake was always 
the triumph of Israel and its God. The ideal of Jesus was 
national in its setting, religious and moral in its spirit, the 
mystical programme of a universal revolution of which the 
execution was left to the omnipotence of the Eternal. God 
was at last about to reveal himself, as the prophets had 
predicted he would; he was prepared to exercise his justice 
upon all nations, and especially upon his own—upon Israel, 
heir of the promise. He would come at an unexpected 
moment, like a thief. The righteous who were alive would be 
gathered together amid the commotion in which the world was 
to be plunged, even as Noah with his family was saved in the 
ark when the deluge came. The righteous who were dead 
would be raised to life. ‘The wicked would be left to punishment 
or to eternal death. Some righteous pagans might be admitted 
to the society of the elect. Over this society God would 
veritably reign, represented by a predestined leader (chef), the 
Messiah. ‘This leader was to be none other than Jesus himself, 
and he was to appear as leader in the great manifestation of 
power by which the age of felicity would be inaugurated on the 
regenerated earth. 

In the meantime, Jesus was only the prophet of the 
expected kingdom; he declared it imminent, and he required 
that instant preparation should be made for it; he stated the 
conditions on which access could be had to it. Descent from 
Abraham was not a sufficient title; even the external obser- 
vation of the law, in all the rigour which the Pharisees applied 
to it, was no guarantee. What was indispensable was to 
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believe in the messenger of Heaven, to prepare for the coming 
of the great Judge, to acquire the state of feeling befitting the 
servants of a good God. The love of this God for men knew 
neither reserves nor limits; so too should it be with the love 
of men towards God, and with their charity one towards 
another. All concern with the interests of the earth and its 
future was unnecessary. A new world was about to be born 
in which human relationships would be changed along with 
| the whole condition of man; the family, the political state, 
would be no more, but there would be a race of immortals, 
| leading on earth the life of the angels, under the presidency 
of the King—Christ. This beautiful dream terminated in the 
Cross of Golgotha. 

At this same time there began to spread widely over the 
Western world certain cults of the East which assumed the 
form of mysteries, addressing themselves indiscriminately to 
men of every race, and offering them certain promises of 
happiness in the other life. This was done by ancient Eleusis, 
with this difference, that the Eleusinian worship remained 
attached to a single place, having neither apostles nor local 
branches in the empire, and fictitiously regarding as Hellenes 
all whom it admitted to initiation. In the chief of these cults 
a divine myth, expressed in one way or another by liturgical 
acts, was, as it were, the prototype of the salvation promised 
to the initiate. The initiate participated mystically in the 
trials of the divinity; thereafter he was associated with him 
in his joy and in his triumph; he saw the god and was united 
with him. This revelation and this union became the pledge 
of his own immortality. The votary of Eleusis shared the 
anguish of Demeter seeking her daughter, carried off by 
Hades. And he participated equally in her happiness when she 
had recovered her: he fasted as she did; he drank the kykeon 
as she did, when she betook herself again to joy and hope. 
The friendship of the goddesses was assured to him both in 
life and in death. It was to Osiris that the votary of Isis 
was assimilated. The rites by which the great Egyptian 
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goddess had formerly recalled to life her spouse Osiris, 
slain and dismembered by Seth, and introduced him to im- 
mortality, were applied to his adherents. Isis herself calls in 
dream those whom she had predestined. As Osiris was plunged 
in the waters of the Nile in order to revive him, so the novice 
receives a baptism whereby he is regenerated. He does not 
merely see the death and resurrection of Osiris in figure ; he 
himself enters into the sacred drama, with a principal part to 
play; he becomes Osiris, as did the Egyptian dead, as did 
even the living Pharaoh; his initiation completes itself in 
an apotheosis: clothed with a shining robe, bearing on his 
head a crown of rays, he becomes identified with the Sun 
like Osiris, and he receives the homage of the faithful; his 
new profession implies duties; it is a yoke to be borne, but 
the assistance of the goddess will not fail those who are 
vowed to her. 

In the worship of the Great Mother of Pessinus, the 
initiate takes on the person of Attis. ‘The lover of Cybele 
was a dying and reviving god, like Osiris; his passion and 
resurrection were duly celebrated; his fanatics mutilated 
themselves after his example. The initiation of the devotees 
was co-ordinated with the representation of the adventures 
of the god ; after a service of lamentation over the dead god 
a light was brought to announce his resurrection, and the 
priest, administering to candidates the unction of life which 
he had already poured on the image of the god, said to them: 
“Courage, ye devotees; the god is in safety; for you also 
there will be deliverance from your sufferings.” Closely re- 
lated to this rite of anointing is found the bloody baptism of 
the taurobole, which was also a sacrament of regeneration 
and of immortality ; the candidate, lying in a trench in which 
he is inundated with the blood of the victim slain above him, 
is a dead man, whom the libation of blood has to bring to 
life; when he reappears he receives the veneration which befits 
a god. Mithra also at the beginning of the ages celebrated, 
if he did not undergo, a saving immolation ; he sacrificed the 
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| bull from which the seed of life came upon the earth. The 


rites of Mithraic initiation are not known to us in the detail 
of the seven degrees it involved; but it is certain that these 
degrees and their attendant rites were connected with the 
legend of the god, and part of the object of initiation was to 
unite the devotee to the god, to assimilate him to the Sun and 
to Mithra, and to prepare him a place in heaven near to these. 
Mithra also had his baptism ; and Tertullian, following Justin 
Martyr, informs us that he had in like manner his “ oblation 
of bread,” a sacred banquet, the representation of which is 
seen on monuments, the prefigurement, no doubt, of the 


| heavenly banquet, since it corresponds in the mythical legend 


to that which Mithra took with Helios before ascending to 
the sky. 

Each of these cults was a system of salvation, which a god 
was supposed to have instituted at the beginning either by his 
own will or by the simple fact of his example and of the lot which 
had fallen to him. A divine legend served as an explanation 
of a scheme of rites by which the initiate entered into intimacy 
with his god, received his revelation, even saw him, and 
participated in his life, in his spirit, while expecting to partici- 
pate in his immortality. These religions were addressed to 
individuals, and they were addressed to all without distinction, 
for they had lost their national character, and had no other 
object than that of achieving the happiness of man, not 
that of a particular State. They have many analogies with one 
another, and are not mutually exclusive; they are magical 
formule (vecettes) of immortality rather than systems of belief. 
Their theology is a mythology which admits of more than one 
interpretation. All of them involve a certain moral discipline, 
and even, on occasion, a certain asceticism. It is hardly 
necessary to say that they were more living than the ancient 
national cults, especially than the old Roman religion, and that 
they were bound to find credit in proportion to the decline of 
the official religions, which concerned the good of the city, 


not the eternal future of individuals. The mysteries them- 
Vor. X.—No. 1. 4 
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selves were the issue of these religions, but by a long evolution 
had become what we have just seen them to be. If the re- 
sources of our information permitted, nothing would be more 
interesting than to trace the stages of growth in these cults, 
from their origin in primitive society up to the time when 
they were competing with Christianity for the empire of the 
Mediterranean world. But what concerns us now is to 
ascertain how the Christianity which displaced them was also 
a mystery, conceived in its general lines on the same model as 
those of which we have just been speaking. 


There were at the beginning, says the apostle Paul, two 
men who are the heads of humanity. The first was sprung 
from the earth, and he was of earth; this was Adam, who, 
being of flesh, sinned and received death as the recompense of 
sin. Flesh, sin, death—-such is the inheritance he transmitted 
and still transmits to his descendants, who reproduce in them 
the type of earthly and sinful man. The Law was given by 


Moses for the Jews; but the Law can bring nothing to good, 
for the knowledge of the Law by carnal man merely contri- 
butes to the multiplication of sins. Moreover, the proof that 
the Law does not justify is that Abraham, before the Law, 
was justified by faith, as the Scripture says, on account of the 
trust he had in the word of God which promised him posterity. 
It is faith, then, that saves. This faith it is that men must 
have in the second man, the last head of humanity, Jesus 
Christ. He is from heaven; he was in heaven, in the form of 
God, and Son of God; by obedience he took the form of 
earthly man and appeared as one of the children of Adam, 
born of woman and living under the Law. This was done in 
order to redeem those whom nature and the Law had made 
slaves of sin. Being made flesh, it might be said that he was 
made sin; but for this very reason it was enough that he 
should die in order to destroy sin in death. This he did, 
undergoing the death of the cross. But being of heaven, 
being spirit by his origin, he could not himself remain in 
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death ; therefore God raised him; and he lives for ever, for 
the Christ, once raised, dies no more. And as we have borne 
for our condemnation the image of the earthly man, so now 
we must assume for our salvation the image of the heavenly 
man ; as we have been drawn by Adam into sin and death, so, 
if God calls us, we can follow the Christ in righteousness and 
immortality, live like him in spite of death, become spiritual 
(des spirituels) like him, sharing his spirit in this life and his 
glory in the other. 

Such is the secret of redemption, the mystery that must 
be believed : very different, surely, from the Gospel preached 
by Jesus of Nazareth. The scheme of Messianic salvation, of 
which the Galilean prophet thought himself the destined head, 
became a myth of universal salvation, which the historic exist- 
ence of Christ served to fix upon earth and in the time-order. 
Jesus was no more the King of Israel who was to sit on the 
throne of David in order to rule the children of Abraham in 
righteousness, the angelic Prince who presided over the blessed- 
ness of the elect, the personification of the ideal Israelite. He 
was a saviour-god, after the manner of an Osiris, an Attis, a 
Mithra. Like them, he belonged by his origin to the celestial 
world ; like them, he had made his appearance on the earth; 
like them, he had accomplished a work of universal redemption, 
efficacious and typical: like Adonis, Osiris, and Attis he had 
died a violent death, and like them he had returned to life; 
like them, he had prefigured in his lot that of the human beings 
who should take part in his worship, and commemorate his 
mystic enterprise (sa mystique aventure); like them, he had 
predetermined, prepared, and assured the salvation of those 
who became partners in his passion. ‘To have a share in this 
benefit there was no need to be reckoned among the posterity 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The God who had thus given 
his Son to the world knew neither Jew nor pagan, Greek nor 
barbarian. No privilege existed for Israel. The Law, of which 
it was so proud, was a thing out-of-date; it had never been 
an instrument of salvation. The spirit of God, the life eternal, 
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were the gifts brought by the Christ who had come from 
heaven to earth, and which whosoever would could appro- 
priate through faith, without troubling about Jewish observ- 
ances. God was in Christ to reconcile the world to himself, 
not to save Israel; and the people who claimed to be chosen 
played no other part in the divine epic than that of the people 
who had been cast out. The Messiah whom they expected 
was not come for them, did not belong to them; the Heavenly 
Man belonged to humanity. Neither did the gods of the 
mysteries belong to the country of their origin; they had 
ceased to be national gods that they might become universal 
saviours. And the Christian myth was no more a fact of 
history than were the pagan myths; the Heavenly Man of 
Paul was no more real a person than Attis; the idea of 
universal Salvation by the death of Christ was no more con- 
sistent in itself than that of salvation procured by the death 
of Osiris. These are analogous conceptions, dreams of one 
family (réves apparentés), built on the same theme with 
similar imagery. 

The affinity is no less close in all that regards the mystery 
as practised, the acts performed, in order to enter into com- 
munion with the Christ Saviour, which constituted the initial 
form of Christian worship. We know how Paul explains 
himself on baptism in his epistle to the Romans (vi. 3-11): 
« Are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into his death?” Baptized that we may 
belong to Christ, we have been baptized in order to be dead 
like him. ‘We were buried therefore with him through 
baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might walk 
in newness of life. For if we have become united with him 
through the likeness of his death, we shall be also by the 
likeness of his resurrection: knowing this, that our old man 
was crucified with him [Jesus], that the body of sin might be 
done away, that so we should no longer be in bondage to sin; 
for he that hath died [in baptism with the Christ] is justified 
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from sin. But if we died’ with Christ we believe that we 
shall’ also live with him; knowing that Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more; death no more hath dominion 
over him. For the death that he died, he died unto sin once; 
but the life that he liveth he liveth unto God. Even so 
reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto 
God in Christ Jesus.” Modern exegesis has taxed its wits to 
find in this passage nothing but moral truths expressed in 
somewhat bold and unusual metaphors. This is a thorough 
misunderstanding of (méconnaitre grandement) the mentality of 
the Apostle and the ideas he really wishes to express. What 
we have here is quite different from a theory of justification 
by faith alone and of the change of life. No doubt a moral 
element intervenes, since the believer is said to be justified, 
turned from sin, and morally renewed; but the general 
doctrine is one of highly realistic mysticism. The initiate of 
the Christian mystery is held to die in order to be re-born, as 
in the pagan mysteries. This death in truth is not actual 
(effective), but neither is it purely symbolic. A death acknow- 
ledged to be real is the matter at stake—that of Christ ; it is 
admitted that by baptism one is virtually made a partner 
therein, although in fact he does not die: the Christian under 
the water of baptism is Christ in the tomb; he is dead in a 
certain manner, mystically, since Jesus is dead, and the believer 
is partner with him, dies in him, in order to rise with him—not 
only in a renovated consciousness, but in a new being, even 
in the being of the immortal Christ, in that communion of his 
spirit by which we live for eternity, assured that we shall pass 
through death without harm (impunément) when the time comes 
to undergo it. A moral change is the fruit of this new life; 
it is by no means the substance of it. Paul has said elsewhere 
(Gal. ii. 20): “ And yet no longer I [live], but Christ liveth 
in me.” It is impossible to take these words too literally 
if one would enter into the thought of their author. This 


1 R.V. In the translation of M. Loisy these verbs are respectively “ nous 
sommes morts” and “ nous vivrons.”— Ep. 
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thought owes nothing to Jewish Messianism. Mystical union 
with a divine spirit does not come from the monotheism of Israel. 

The interpretation of the Lord’s Supper corresponds to 
that of Baptism. But the language of Paul allows us to see 
more clearly the part which fell to him in the mystical 
explanation of the rite. Paul it was who produced the myth 
of the institution. The manner in which he introduces the 
narrative of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 23-27) gives us to 
understand that this narrative is personal to him, and borrows 
nothing from the tradition of the Galilean Apostles. 1n fact, 
we cannot find any meaning in it except by relation to the 
general body of Pauline doctrine, not by relation to the Gospel 
of Jesus. Every time the faithful eat together the bread and 
drink of the cup in memory of Christ, they show forth the 
benefit of his saving death until he come. They com- 
memorate, therefore, the death (swpplice) of Jesus, in the hope 
of his near advent for the resurrection of the just. Neverthe- 
less they do not only commemorate this ; we may say they go 
through it over again (/a réitérent) for themselves, as the 
votaries of Osiris or of Attis renewed for themselves the death 
of their god. Whosoever lacks the right dispositions for 
partaking of the eucharistic bread and wine renders himself 
guilty towards the body and blood of Christ. For the bread 
is the body of Christ, for the sake of his disciples ; the content 
of the cup is his blood whereby he has sealed the new covenant. 
One would say that Paul, who did not hesitate to make Jesus 
say over the bread “this is my body,” did not yet dare to 
make him say over the cup “this is my blood.” To drink 
blood was for the Jew the summit of abomination, and the 
formula, even understood in the mystic sense, terrified the 
Apostle, who had it in his mind and turned it round, so as not 
himself to be startled (effarouché). The meaning is there none 
the less, since this cup, which is said by metonymy to be the 
new covenant in the blood, is evidently supposed to contain 
the blood of the covenant, the wine being the blood as the 
body is the bread. Thence comes it that the evil dispositions 
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| of the communicant are a personal offence to the Christ. 


Paul has so fully present in mind the idea of sacrilege that he 


| attributes to this cause the deaths and the diseases which are 


produced in the community at Corinth. The bread which is 
broken in the gatherings of believers causes them to com- 


municate in the body of Christ ; the cup over which the words 


of benediction are pronounced causes them to communicate in 
his blood; they communicate in Christ as dying, although 
Christ is now immortal. Faith is not embarrassed by logical 
contradictions. 

For the rest, the bread and the wine are “ spiritual” foods, 
which does not mean that they are pure symbols, mere images 
of truth; they are penetrated with divine virtue, they are the 
vehicle of the spirit, the means of the mystic unity between 
Christ and his believers. These latter constitute the body of 
the immortal Christ; they are its members. But it is not 
necessary to argue from the fact that the community of 
believers is called the body of Christ in order to demonstrate 
that the words “this is my body ” point directly to the mystic 
body, and not to that body which was sacrificed on the cross. 
The words * this is my body ” do not express a material reality 
—the sudden transformation of bread into living flesh. Never- 
theless the formula “this is my body which is given for you” 
cannot mean “the bread represents my body, which is your- 
selves.” The declaration would be without interest for those 
whom it concerns. If the eucharistic cup is the new covenant 
in the blood of Christ, it is because the wine is mystically, 
virtually, the blood of Christ, through which those who partake 
of the cup come into the covenant. In like manner the bread 
is mystically, virtually, the body of Christ through which 
those who share the bread come into or are maintained in the 
social body of Christ, the community of his believers. The 
thought of Paul wavers between the natural body of Jesus, 
delivered to death just as the bread is broken, and his immortal 
body, which is the human aspect of his being, now imperish- 
able. ‘The two make but one in perspective; it is the same 
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body which underwent death for man, and which continues 
to exist for them in order that they may be admitted into it. 
For, between this immortal, spiritual, heavenly body and the 
mystical body of Christ there is truly no separation, no absolute 
distinction, but rather substantial identity, the believers being 
constituted in their new being oy the Christ-spirit, by the 
very life of Christ, one and multiple, personal and universal. 
In this unique life we discern two aspects: the individual 
aspect if we consider it in its principle, which is Christ; and 
the social aspect if we regard it in its expansion, which is the 
Church. Paul can speak alternately or simultaneously of the 
body of Christ in either sense or both, the two making but 
one forhim. It occurs to him to write (1 Cor. x. 17): “ Seeing 
that there is one bread, we who are many are one body: for 
we all partake of the one bread.” Here, it will be said, is the 
social body, the mystic body of Christ. But what is the one 
bread? More than one loaf of bread was consumed in the 
banquets of the community ; if the Apostle speaks of one only 
bread it is because he has in view the Christ, and consequently 
the one bread is the personal body of Jesus, the bread which 
makes the unity of the mystic body. 

Thus the eucharistic meal is a mystic rite (wn rite de 
mystére) like Baptism, and for a still stronger reason. We 
know too little in detail of the liturgy of the pagan mysteries 
to enable us to indicate a specific relation between the Pauline 
conceptions and those of any particular oriental cult. But it 
does not seem less evident on that account that the idea of a 
holy communion in the bread and the wine, of mystic partici- 
pation in the flesh and blood of a celestial being, of the 
commemoration of a divine death, interpreted as a sacrifice 
for the salvation of man, does not come from the Judaism of 
Paul’s day, but from paganism, and, in particular, from the 
mysteries of which the Apostle was by no means ignorant, and 
the influence of which was brought to bear more or less 
directly on his thought. It was after the pattern of these 
mysteries that the Lord’s Supper—at first a repast of brethren 
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similar to those which Jesus had formerly taken with his 
disciples and to that which had taken place on the eve of his 
| death, where the feast of the kingdom of heaven was anticipated 
—became a veritable sacrament, the rite in which the union of 
believers in their immortal Saviour was more particularly 
effective and deeply felt. ‘Thus the system is complete : in its 
worship as in its belief, Christianity is a religion of mystery. 


It would still have to be explained, by history and by 
psychology, how the transformation could have come about ; 
how, in the pagan world and under its influence, the Christian 
religion arose from the Gospel. It would not be possible 
to attribute such an evolution, either entirely or in principal 
part, to the action of a powerful personality, who, in full 
consciousness of his aim, and with deliberate intention, might 
have directed the course of faith in this sense. Such a task 
could be accomplished only under the pressure of circum- 
stances, because it was the response to a necessity, because 
it took place of itself. The men who contributed the largest 
share to its accomplishment were only the representatives of 
tendencies and ideas which were dawning spontaneously 
around them. To all appearances Paul was the most im- 
portant worker in this metamorphosis, but he was not the 
only one. Participant in it, in a sense and in certain measure, 
were all the pagans, or Jews more or less penetrated by pagan 
ideas, who had let themselves be won over to the hope of the 
Gospel, and who in consequence, and almost without thinking 
of it, and without willing it, translated the Gospel according to 
the spirit of their religious needs, according to their mentality, 
which was not that of the Jewish environment in which the 
Gospel was born. These well-meaning souls unconsciously 
appealed to the preachers of Christ to offer them a belief they 
could understand, a mode of worship which answered to their 
aspirations; they formed for themselves this belief and this 
mode of worship, creating in part the faith they were accept- 
ing. The case of Paul, independently of its individual 
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significance, has therefore the character of a type; the Apostle 
of the Gentiles in some manner personifies a movement by 
which he is carried along while directing it. At all events 
he laboured therein, as he boasts, more than anyone else; 
more than any other man he elaborated the definition of the 
new faith. 

If we are to believe him, from the time even of his 
conversion, in the vision he had of the risen Christ, he was 
aware of his providential calling to his apostleship to the pagan 
world ; he was aware of what he calls his Gospel, of what we 
can now call the revelation of the Christian mystery. We 
have the right not to interpret in their full rigour the assertions 
of an enthusiastic visionary and ardent controversialist ; 
but we have no right to eliminate or suspect this eminently 
sincere piece of testimony. Paul did not studiously work out 
his doctrine into being ; he saw it: certainly he did not grasp it 
entire, at the first flash, on the road to Damascus; but the 
subsequent visions and illuminations did no more than complete, 
develop, clear up the first, in such a manner that he was able 
to attach the whole of his teaching to the vision which had 
made him a believer, and apostle of Christ. 

The testimony of Paul does not admit, without many 
reservations, the conclusions which M. R. Reitzenstein, in his 
suggestive work on the Greek Mysteries (Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen, Leipzig, 1910), has formulated in regard 
to the manner in which Paul had acquired and utilised his know- 
ledge of the pagan cults. Having never been initiated into 
any of these mysteries, he could have learnt about them only 
by the mystical literature of paganism. As to this literature, he 
would have studied it before his Conversion, and would thus 
have been prepared to be converted ; once converted, he would 
have studied the literature more closely still, in order to acquaint 
himself with the religious ideas of the races he would win, to 
find rules for the organisation and worship of the communities 
he would found ; in short, he would have made himself familiar 
with the diction of the mysteries, and with a mass of conceptions 
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or figures which would become the sensible form of his religious 
life, the content whereof had been otherwise given. 

The distinction between content and form is here exceed- 
ingly subtle. Ifthe words quoted above, ‘it is no longer I 
that live, but Christ that liveth in me,” express a pagan idea, 
how can it be maintained that this idea with Paul does not 
belong to the very substance of the faith? And if the con- 
version of the Apostle was prepared by the knowledge he had 
of pagan beliefs, how can we suppose that these conceptions 
were no more than the external garment of his Christianity ? 
But our first concern is to explain how the ideas of paganism 
were introduced into the Gospel which Paul preached. It is 
hard to imagine such a man, whether before or after his con- 
version, anxiously reading the pagan writings, magic or other, 
which would be at his disposal, and setting himself to find in 
their books the words and the ideas which would render his 
faith intelligible and acceptable to the non-Jews. Had he 
pursued this quasi-scientific method, he would not have had 
the right to say that he held his doctrine from Christ himself. 
Here was no savant, no musing quietist (wn méditatif’), but a 
soul impassioned for its faith. Before his conversion his zeal 
seems to have especially exercised within the pale of Judaism ; 
but he had grown up outside of Palestine, at Tarsus, an 
ancient pagan city, a centre of Hellenist culture, in a country 
where the mysteries of Mithra had been planted before they 
spread themselves in the Western world. It is possible to 
believe that before embracing the faith of Christ he was 
not exempt from proselytising intentions towards pagans, and 
that he had frequent occasion of discussion with them. These 
relations, much more than the books, would have made him 
acquainted with the scheme of the mysteries, and with the 
manner in which pious pagans understood salvation. 

It is possible that from that time onwards his Messianic 
faith received an orientation in the direction of pagan beliefs, 
and became insensibly detached from ideas purely Jewish and 
Pharisaic. The moral shock which his conversion adminis- 
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tered will then have turned him at once towards the evangel- 
isation of the pagans, the more readily so because his 
antecedents did not permit him to preach in Judea. He 
will have become persuaded that Jesus was the Saviour who 
realised his ideal of Christ ; and of salvation as understood by 
the pagans, and as he himself was already accustomed to under- 
stand it. Without doubt he regarded himself as provided with 
a sufficient initiation, a sure call, and a complete doctrine, 
since he took no pains to obtain either instruction or authorisa- 
tion from the premier apostolic group. Nevertheless, he was 
not ignorant of what the older apostles were teaching, and he 
did not disguise the fact that his own doctrine was different 
enough from that teaching. His conversion itself, in conse- 
quence of a celestial vision, and the lofty attitude he afterwards 
assumes, bear witness that he was imbued with the spirit of 
the mysteries. His subsequent experiences did no more than 
confirm him in these dispositions. It was after his conversion 
and during the first period of his apostolate that he definitely 
constructed his theory of salvation, his doctrine of Christ, his 
interpretation of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But the 
fundamental principle of all this teaching had been acquired 
by the conversion itself, if Paul was persuaded that the media- 
tion of the Crucified accomplished veritably what was related 
of the saviour-gods in the mysteries. 

Thus we explain his declaration that he has no wish to 
know Christ “ according to the flesh” (we should say nowadays 
—the historic Christ). Most assuredly he does not profess 
that certitude is an affair of inner experience, nor that it is not 
to be obtained by the consideration of the visible world or the 
phenomena of history. Still less does he pretend to insinuate 
that the faith has no dependence on human recollections which 
are neither infallible nor concordant. But the earthly career 
of Jesus, in which he finds nothing conspicuous (qu'il trouve 
sans éclat), is for him bereft of signification ; what really matters 
is his death, abstraction being made from the circumstances 
which brought it to pass; and it would have been no 
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advantage to him to have been the witness of it. An initiate 
of the Isis mysteries would in the same manner have declared 
that he had no need to have lived in the time of Osiris, to 
have seen him killed by Seth and resuscitated by Isis, so long as 
he was united to Osiris in his mystic rites. Paul having trans- 
formed the passion of Jesus into a myth of Salvation, the 
Christ of history had no place at all in his religion. The 
declarations of the Apostle on this subject are within the logic 
of his faith, as they are within the interest of his independence 
of the older apostles. 

In the same way we understand how the translation of the 
Gospel into a mystery was not thought out (wait pas été 
réfléchie), nor expressly intended even by those who, like Paul, 
took the most considerable part in effecting the change. The 
missionary to the Gentiles never calculated that he would 
make more proselytes by assigning to Christ a place in the 
scheme of salvation analogous to that of Mithra, Attis, and 
Osiris, by interpreting baptism as a sacrament of regeneration, 
and the eucharist as mystic communion with a crucified and 
resuscitated Christ. Such artifice was not in his character, and 
would probably have yielded but mediocre results. But the 
analogy of the evangelic data and the primitive Christian rites 
with the beliefs and customs of the mysteries determined, 
under the rule of circumstances, the fusion of the one with 
the other. Paul did not think that Christ had need to be like 
Mithra in order to recruit adepts among the pagans; he 
thought that Christ must fulfil effectively, and excellently, the 
part which the devotees of Mithra assigned to their god. He 
did not think that the Christian practices would appear in- 
effectual and empty unless they were presented as sacraments 
parallel to those of the mysteries; he thought that baptism 
really communicated the new life, and that the eucharist pro- 
cured union with the Saviour-God under the conditions in 
which the rites of the mysteries were understood to yield these 
benefits. Quite naturally he attributed to his Christ and to 
the Christian rites the maximum of grandeur and power, 
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according as his knowledge and religious experiences suggested 
this to him. 

His persuasion was that he was building on the foundation 
laid down by Christ himself, obedient to the death of the 
cross, and exalted by that obedience above all beings in the 
universe. ‘The suffering servant of Isaiah had been enough to 
lead him to this first idea; but it was the pagan conception 
of the dying god which gave it its final form. Jewish tradition 
had been able to furnish him with the idea of a Christ pre- 
existent in God; the pagan beliefs aided him to image this 
Messiah in the form of a God, as a divine type of humanity, 
a mediator of creation and of salvation, an immortal spirit 
capable of effecting an entry into man so as to regenerate and 
deify him. Baptism was a symbol and means of purification. 
Since adhesion to the Gospel implied, in addition to repentance, 
in view of the near advent of the kingdom of God, a kind of 
participation in the immortal life of Christ, therefore baptism 
became the sacrament of regeneration, of illumination, to 
which was attached the guarantee of a blessed immortality, 
as it was in the initiation to the mysteries. The eucharistic 
meal was in its origin an act of communion, a meal of brethren 
bound together in the hope of the Messianic advent; it took 
place amid memories of Jesus dead and raised from the dead— 
the expected Messiah ; it was a religious meal which could not 
fail to be interpreted as a mystic banquet so soon as the 
relation of Christ with the faithful should come to be under- 
stood in the same manner as that of a Saviour-God with his 
initiates: it was so much the easier to see in this religious 
meal a meal of sacrifice if the work and memory of Christ 
were synthetised in his death, as was the case with Paul; the 
bread of the meal became the material of a sacrificial oblation 
in becoming identified with the body of the immolated Christ ; 
the wine likewise became a libation of blood, the blood of 
Christ, the victim of salvation. It was by means of con- 
secrated meats that man entered into communion with the 
gods; it was in the sacrificial banquets that the union was 
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consummated between the initiates and the divinities who 
granted a share in their immortality in the mysteries ; it was 
by means of consecrated bread and wine that man enjoyed 
communion with the Christ who died and rose again. 
Christianity was able to assimilate what was suitable to 
itself, and if it became a mystery it yet succeeded in not 
becoming a mystery like all the others. It drew peculiar force 
from elements which did not come to it from the pagan 
mysteries. The Gospel fact (/e fait évangelique), whatever 
Paul might say of it, was not reducible to the myth of a 
saving death, of a divine immolation, the object of an august 
faith, which might be held without regard paid to the memories 
of Peter and of the Galilean apostles. The tradition of the 
Gospel gave Christianity a point of departure in history, a 
recognised founder, who had gathered into a very simple 
synthesis the doctrine and hope of the Jews, and brought to a 
living emotion the ethical monotheism to which Judaism had 
come. After Paul, his mystery was combined with the 
apostolic tradition instead of being substituted for it, and the 
Gospels are the records of this mixture: in them the intention 
is to demonstrate, while making use of what the Galilean 
apostles had related of Christ “according to the flesh,” that 
Jesus was the spiritual Christ, not only the Messiah whom 
Israel expected, but the Saviour of the human race. The work 
is no more than sketched in Mark and the other two synoptics ; 
it is brought to a conclusion in the Fourth Gospel, a book of 
mystery, which fixes the teaching of the Church concerning 
Christ by presenting the view of Jesus as the manifestation 
of the Word, the Son of God. From Judaism, Christianity 
retained its idea of a unique and transcendent God, and its 
sacred Scriptures, which were supposed to contain a revelation 
from on high, unique in its kind; hence the God of the 
Christians refused to be in any way identified with the pagan 
gods; and if the Christ assumed a role analogous to that of 
the gods honoured in the mysteries, the Christian economy of 
salvation was not on that account regarded any the less as the 
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only true, the only real economy, of which the pagan mysteries 
were merely the caricature, and not the equivalent. Finally, 
Christianity retained from Judaism the idea, or the feeling, 
of religious unity; the mystic cults did not constitute 
Churches, and Paul himself, who laid down in principle 
the absolute independence of the spiritual man, would only 
have been able to found brotherhoods of inspired persons 
unless, by an inconsequence which he did not perceive, he had 
retained the Jewish idea of the kingdom of God, of the true 
Israel, of Jerusalem built as a city, whose members, recruited 
from all lands, formed a new people replacing the posterity of 
Abraham ; the Christian communities were not mere groups of 
enthusiasts without internal cohesion and without reciprocal 
bond; they were synagogues of Christians, as much con- 
cerned about their mutual union as if they had constituted 
a single nation dispersed over the world. 

Thus did the Christian Mystery become established. 
Having borrowed much from the pagan mysteries, it went 


on to supplant them and to eliminate them, because it had the 
advantage over them of a firmer doctrine of God and of 
immortality ; of a divine Saviour more living, nearer the heart, 
and possessed of a place in history ; of a stronger unity in belief 
and in social organisation. Even its exclusive spirit was of 
service. It had to conquer or die; and it did not die. 


ALFRED LOISY. 
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GREEK AND CHRISTIAN PIETY AT THE 


END OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 


ADOLF HARNACK. 


I. 


THE conflict waged against the Church by the Roman State 
' at the beginning of the fourth century, under Diocletian, 


' Galerius, and Maximinus Daza, was the bloodiest and most 
' obstinate of all. The State sought to overthrow the Church ; 


that is to say, it was bent on compelling her to give up her 
id of 


own peculiar character, and to comply with its rules regarding 


| worship, and determined to extirpate her if she refused to obey. 
belief 


The Church, on the other hand, carried on the war as one 


against the devil and his demons, and her priests invoked 
| the sternest words of the prophets and of the Revelation to 
inflame the faithful to withstand the State. The contrast 
| between Church and State, between the State religions and 


the worship of Christians, was never more strikingly con- 


| spicuous than during those years of their last encounter. 


And yet this contrast was to a great extent more apparent 


| than real. The life which the two opponents had lived side by 


side for two hundred years had continually brought them 
closer together, and a peaceful modus vivendi had long ago 
been found. For forty years long (260-303 a.p.) the peace 
between them had suffered no disturbance worth the mention. 

How had this understanding come about? The answer 


is not difficult to find. The chief cause of peace was the 
VoL. X.—No. 1. 65 
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weakness of the State and the great extension and increasing 
power of the Church. Ever since the days of Elagabalus and 
Alexander Severus the condition of the State, in spite of one 
or two energetic emperors, had been one of decay and dis- 
solution. It was, however, just in this period that the Church 
was growing up into a state within the State. The Christian 
communities in one province united together in the closest 
bonds. Several provinces would join to hold synods in 
common. The Church of Egypt, Libya, and the Pentapolis 
formed a single whole. The Churches of Palestine, Arabia, 
Pheenicia, Syria, and Eastern Asia Minor entered into a close 
alliance. The Churches of Greece and those of Western Asia 
Minor were united in one, and in the West there were four 
great Church sodalities, Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul. These 
seven or eight great societies stood together in coalition, had 
on the whole the same rules and regulations, and possessed, in 
the episcopal constitution, a more effective organisation than 
any society had ever possessed before. The bishop promoted 
and protected the independence and power of the single 
community, and was at the same time bound, as a successor 
of the Apostles, to keep always in view the welfare of the 
whole Church of Christ. He held at once the highest office 
in the community and the highest office in the Church: in the 
one he was an almost absolute master; in the other he was a 
member of an “ideal” college, which tended more and more 
to become a perfectly “real” one. It was through this 
episcopal constitution that the Church had gained its power 
in the third century, and grown into a state within the State, 
which the weak emperors, distracted with wars and revolutions, 
were no longer strong enough to attack. 

But it was not only the increase of power in the Church 
which constrained the emperors to leave her alone: there had 
been ever since Hadrian’s time an intrinsic, spiritual adjust- 
ment, in which Church and State met each other half-way. I 
have described the progress of this rapprochement in a paper 
called “Church and State down to the Foundation of the 
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State Church.”* I have there shown how, in every embodi- 
ment of the progressive life of the Church—in her doctrine, 
her discipline, her worship, her attitude towards society and 
the civil professions—she had paid her court to the world that 
surrounded her, so that in the third century she had become a 
“syncretistic ” religion, adapted to the understanding and the 
desires of the “heathen.” When the most considerable Greek 
philosopher of his day, Porphyry, could certify concerning the 
most considerable Christian theologian, Origen, that “in 


| respect of his views regarding the universe and the Godhead 
' he thought like a Greek,”* it is clear that no fundamental 


difference any longer obtained between the Greek and the 


| Christian metaphysic and religious philosophy. When the 
| Bishop of Antioch was at the same time a high official at the 
> court of Queen Zenobia, and another bishop was the manager 
| of the imperial purple-factory, when many Christians served 
' in the army as officers and soldiers, and others occupied civic 
posts, it is plain that Christians and heathen were no longer 
» kept apart by the variance of their rules of living. When the 
' Lord’s Supper was celebrated with solemn ritual as mysterium 
» tremendum and as a sacrifice, when baptism was decked out 
' with many mysterious ceremonies, and a gorgeous service was 
» held in churches like temples, with elaborate discourses and 


long prayers, it is out of doubt that even the heathen must 
declare such a worship sublime and edifying. Conversely, 


' when the State ceased to persecute, Christendom could not 


but remember that the powers that be are ordained of God. 


| When the philosophers drew nearer and nearer to pure mono- 
) theism, the conviction must needs gain ground among the 
| Christians that God had made preparation for the religion of 
| His Son not only through Moses and the prophets, but also 
through Socrates and Plato. When they saw how the State, 


1 “Kirche und Staat bis zur Griindung der Staatskirche,” in the compre- 
hensive work, Die Cultur der Gegenwart, published by Paul Hinneberg, part i., 


) section 4: Geschichte der Christlichen Religion, 2nd ed. 1909, pp. 132-163. 


2 Porphyry apud Euseb., Hist. Eccl., vi. 19. 
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guided by distinguished jurists, was progressively growing 
more humane in its legislation, and taking a decided stand on 
the side of morality, they were forced to acknowledge the duty 
of taking part in the public life. 

And so the two great parties were drawing continually 
nearer to one another. What was there that was still able to 
part them? First of all, as soon as power was regained by the 
State—and that happened through the reforms of Diocletian, 
—the question of power. The newly strengthened State could 
not tolerate the establishment within its borders of a Church- 
state, whose supreme officials had more power than the — 
governors and mayors. Secondly, moreover, they were also 
severed by ancestral tradition—that is to say, by “ Myth” in 
the widest sense of the word. Greek civilisation, religion, and 
manners, however great a change had befallen them, were still 
rooted in Homer, in the old sagas and records, and in the world 
of the Greek gods. Re-interpreted, allegorised, symbolised, 
they still formed the nutriment of the mind, the fund of narra- 
tive for the young people and the school, the foundation of F 
religious practice and of patriotism. Among the cultivated f 
Romans, who were half Greeks, it was just the same; but with F 
them the history of their fatherland came also into play. All f 
this was rejected by the Christians, who put in its place the 
Old and New Testaments: “They thrust out philosophy, and 
set up a foreign Myth”; “they are barbarians”; “they care 
nothing for the gods of our fatherland.” No doubt the old 
spirit had long ago departed from Greek Myth; but what 
remained was not mere husk and rind; it was the centre of Ff 
an unforgetting patriotism, to which the memory of the f 
fathers, the tradition of the school, art, and religion clung. 
Besides the question of power and the influence of Myth 
there was a third cause of severance: in spite of the close 
approximation of Greek and Christian science there still 
remained points of controversy. ‘The world is eternal,” 
said the Greek philosophers; “the world is created,” said 
the philosophers of Christendom. “The supreme Deity 
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administers his rule,” the Greeks asserted, “through the 
agency of lower gods”; “there is but one God,” affirmed the 
Christians. “The Deity cannot mix with earthly things,” pro- 
nounced the Greek teachers, “ but his most beautiful revelation 
is the sun”; “God became man,” proclaimed the Christian 
teachers: “the sun is a created thing, unworthy of worship.” 
“The body perishes,” said the Greek philosophers ; “‘the body 
is raised,” taught the Christians. The contradictions were not 
quite so blunt as they appear in these formulas, but they never 


| theless caused a cleavage between Greeks and Christians. 


It was for the sake of power and the Myth that Diocletian 


| and Galerius, when the State had regained strength, entered 


into a conflict with the Church; and it was as champions of 
the Myth for the sake of Homer, and because of their objec- 


| tions, described above, to the Christian philosophy, that the 


Greek philosophers acclaimed the emperors’ action. The strife 


: ended unfortunately for the State ; it was obliged to let the 


Church go her own way. But Constantine the Great gave 


the State; he used it as a starting-point to bring the tolerated 


that it was possible and necessary for the State to get control 
of the bishops, and through them to incorporate the Church 


| in the State. He perceived that when the State sways the 


Church it will sway the conscience too, and will so win a 


' much greater power than it ever possessed before. He saw 
—" | that, and acted accordingly. What the heathen State had 
ee never attained, the subjection of the Church, was attained by 


| the “ Christian ” State. 


Il. 


The preceding sketch deals with the power, the philosophy, 


, the Myth, and the worship of Greeks and Christians, but an 


important element has not yet been mentioned—piety. 
The nature and development of piety cannot be observed 
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by the historian so easily as the other great functions of 
human life. It is characteristic of piety that her manifesta- 
tions do not press into prominence, but take effect for the 
most part in silence and solitude. When, however, they do 
emerge, they must often comply with convention and the 
organised public worship, and it cannot be known how much 
is true and vital. How hard it must be, then, to determine 
the quality, in any age, of the piety then existing, and the 
characteristics of its intrinsic religion! Are we at liberty to 
judge it by the inscriptions on tombstones, by the prescribed 
hymns and invocations, by the ceremonial of the mysteries / 
Assuredly not. It is only by the life and personal utterances 
of the pious that the nature of their piety can be judged and 
decided. Unless we possess such evidence for any epoch, we 
can reach no verdict at all concerning the inner religion of 
that time. But, it may be demurred, even when we do 
possess such evidence, we shall never be able to fix the nature 
of the piety of the period, but only the personal piety of single 
persons. This objection is not sound. Real, deep devoutness, 
such as controls the whole life, is certainly a power that is only 
to be found in a few. But it is on the basis of those few that 
the nature of an age’s piety must be determined, just as we 
must determine the art of a period on the basis of the real 
artists. For in those devout men, as in those artists, lives 
the eternal, ever-moving spirit of religion and of art, and they 
compel the rest, even though slowly and gradually, to follow 
after them, and at least to acknowledge as form and authority 
that which they cannot receive as spirit. But many out of the 
throng do receive a ray of the spirit, and warm their cold life 
with it. Anyone, therefore, who desires to depict the piety 
of the West in the fifth century must describe the piety of 
Augustine ; whosoever wishes to understand the piety of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries must study the piety of 


Bernard of Clairvaux and Francis ; he who seeks to grasp the 
piety of the sixteenth century must make acquaintance with 
the piety of Luther, Calvin, and Knox; and so throughout. 
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But these names also show what a power piety has been in 
the history of the world and of civilisation ; these names show 
that the fear of the Lord was the beginning not only of wisdom 
but also of might. Ought I to add the name of Cromwell or 
of Muhamed? The greatest events and changes in the history 
of the world have had their origin in religion—not in the public 
religion, but in the purely personal, in that secret religion 
which remains hidden in the individual, until it suddenly jets 
forth as if from a newly breaking spring. 

Accordingly, when we inquire how Greeks and Christians 
had approached nearer to each other in the course of two 
centuries, we cannot confine ourselves to the domain of 
religious philosophy, worship, rules of life, and morals; we 
must go on to ask how the individual piety of Greek and 
Christian stood related to each other, and whether a mutual 
approach had been made on this ground also. In order to 
answer this question we must not, as has just been shown, 
compare the organised worship on both sides, or interrogate 
the epitaphs and the text-books of Greek and Christian 
dogmatic—not that these are altogether unenlightening, but 
what they tell us is vague and insecure; we must look about 
for outstanding personalities, and search for immediate evidence 
concerning the inner piety of these individuals. 

By a happy fate a writing has been preserved to us by one 
of the most eminent Greek philosophers of the latter half of 
the third century—Porphyry: a writing which is a pure ex- 
pression of his piety. It is the letter to his wife Marcella. 
If we compare the religious content of this letter with the 
Christian piety of Origen, which we well know, we shall be 
able to judge how far apart, or rather how near to one another, 
Greek and Christian piety had stood shortly before the time of 
Diocletian and Constantine. For the heathen piety a better 
witness than Porphyry could not possibly be desired. True, 
according to the testimony of Socrates,’ during a period in his 
youth he had had relations with Christianity, perhaps had even 


1 Hist, Eccl,, iii. 19 ; see also Augustine, De civitate dei, x. 28. 
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been a Christian; but he afterwards turned his back on the 
Church. In one of his earlier writings, Philosophy from the 
Oracles, he still shows an appreciation of Christ, such as the 
emperor Alexander Severus had possessed, but his hatred for 
the Christians is already evident. Later he composed his 
great work in fifteen books against the Christians—the most 
comprehensive and profound piece of polemic that was written 
against the Church in antiquity. His chief aim in this work 
is, by means of a detailed and fundamental criticism of the 
narratives and doctrines of the Old and New Testament, to 
destroy the foundations of Christianity—the “Myth.” In 
particular, the evangelists and apostles appear to him not only 
uncouth and foolish persons, but also liars and scoundrels. It 
is true that he distinguished Jesus from them, but he has no 
reverence for Him, and charges Him with vacillation and 
inconsistencies. Since the appearance of this work the 
Christians have always regarded Porphyry as their worst and 
most dangerous foe. What kind of piety, then, belonged to 
this greatest assailant of the Church? A partial answer to 
this question is afforded by his great work, On Abstinence, 
but the best answer is to be found in the letter, mentioned 
above, to his wife Marcella. 

Porphyry was already a mature man, verging upon old 
age, when he married, in Rome, Marcella, a widow with 
seven children, some of whom were grown up. He married 
her, although she was quite without means, because he had 
perceived in her a deep aptitude for philosophy. He knew 
that this alliance would involve him in severe monetary 
anxieties, but he was determined to accept and endure them, 
and much defamation besides. ‘Ten months after the wedding, 
during which time the married pair had undergone many sore 
trials, which had only strengthened their relation to one 
another, Porphyry was obliged to undertake a distant journey. 
Marcella had been very loth to let him go, had fears for his 
health, and was herself exposed at home to the persecutions 
of malicious neighbours: so Porphyry wrote her a consoling 
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letter. It has reached us in only one manuscript, which is in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. In what follows I shall 
give some account of this letter. 


III. 


The dominating ideas of the letter are these: man’s highest 
task is to know God and gain a firm relation towards him ; 
everything sensual and transient is valueless, only the eternal 
has worth ; the worst evil is sin, the highest good is knowledge 
and purity of soul; it is God who creates all that is good; 
only when we live with him, and he operates in our soul, can 
we attain to the good and to eternal life. 

These are thoughts which had developed among enlightened 
Greek and Roman philosophers from Plato onward—to name 
only Seneca, Epictetus, and Plotinus; but it is important to 
see how Porphyry has made them his own, and how he lives 
in them. To him they are no merely theoretical ideas; he 
draws from them real consolation; they have become the 
mainstay of his life. After he had passed through many 
vacillations in his systematic philosophy,’ and had freed him- 
self from a congenital tendency to vanity, he bent his whole 
mind upon the divine and the eternal. He knew the power 
that gives strength and support to life; he knew it, he called 
it to him, and armed himself with this power against “a sea 
of troubles.” And in his letter to his wife he poured forth 
that of which his own heart was full, in order to dispel all 
cares from her also. In doing this he cannot and will not 
quite put aside the schoolmaster, the teacher; but, speaking 
in the language of the school, he still speaks as a true 
pastor of souls.2 The most important thoughts, as they 


1 He was derided for this, and a verse was made about him, which runs 
much as follows: “ Porphyry’s tongue is sharp, but his conviction is unstable” 
(Georgius Pisides, Cosmiirg., 1045). Eunapius, in the Vita Porphyri, justifies 
this inconstancy by pointing out that it was an advance. 

2 The letter may have been intended in the second instance for publica- 
tion ; a good deal is to be said for this assumption ; but in any case the address 
of the letter to his wife is to be taken seriously. 
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flowed from the spring of his piety, may be set down here 
together :— 

1. Sorrows and cares are the necessary preparation for the 
future life to which we look forward ; he who takes life easily 
can never attain to the true good (ch. 5). 

2. He that would return to the gods from this foreign 
land in which we dwell must abandon all pleasures and levity 
and must strenuously climb as if ascending a high mountain. 
Man must strive and contend: the gods alone live in blessed 
ease. The fallen soul must embrace fatigue ; if it is indolent, 
it forgets heaven and languishes in sleep (ch. 6). 

3. Better wear iron chains than golden; the iron compels 
us to think upon our sins and reform our disposition (ch. 7). 

4. He only who has learned to bear the worst can return to 
God (ch. 7). 

5. He that has become a believer must so live that he may 
be to his hearers a faithful witness of what he preaches (ch. 8). 

6. Every passion of the soul makes against our salvation 
(ch. 9). 

7. The divine is everywhere perfectly present; his real 
temple is the mind of the wise; only they who know God 
aright can worship him aright (ch. 11). 

8. God needs no one; the wise man needs God alone, and 
cannot be good and noble in any other way than by receiving 
into his spirit the good that flows from God (ch. 11). 

9. Only that man is unhappy who makes his soul a lodging 
for evil spirits (ch. 11). 

10. God gives the wise man the power of God; in the 
knowledge of God the man in man disappears (ch. 11). 

11. All the good we do is God’s work; all the evil we do 
is our own work, and God has no blame for it (ch. 12). 

12. We must ask of God only such gifts as are worthy of 
God—that is to say, such things as we cannot obtain from any 
except God (ch. 12). 

13. The prayer of one who does not pray in earnest is an 
empty word (ch. 12). 
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14. Ask not God for any good that thou canst not keep 
for ever; God gives nothing that is not eternal; concern 
thyself only with what thou needest after this life, and call 
upon God to be thy helper (ch. 12). 

15. Presume not to ask anything of God before the time, 
but ask when God makes known to thee the right petition. 
By means of such prayers the invisible God himself is seen as 
ina mirror. Do thou will and seek from God what he himself 
wills and is (ch. 12). 

16. The wise man is known of few, yea, he remains 
unknown to all; but he is known of God (ch. 138). 

17. Rather fall with the confession of truth than conquer 
with the word of deceit (ch. 14). 

18. No one can at once love God and the carnal appetites 
(ch. 14). 

19. He that loves money must needs be unjust; he that 
is unjust transgresses against God and men. Even if he 
slaughters hecatombs and decks the temples with countless 
oblations, he remains a transgressor and an impious man 
(ch. 14). 

20. With him whose teachings thou canst not follow thou 
shalt not associate, nor yet speak with him about divine 
things (ch. 15). 

21. Between theology and a vain, empty soul there is no 
link (ch. 15). 

22. A man that is worthy of God is himself as God 
(ch. 15). 

23. Thou honourest God best when thou framest thyself 
inwardly like unto God; only by virtue canst thou attain there- 
unto; for virtue alone leads the soul upward unto that which 
is akin unto herself; beside God and after him there is nothing 
great save virtue; but God strengthens the man who does 
that which is good (ch. 16). 

24. The wise man is blessed because he stands under the 
providential care of God (ch. 16) 

25. Before God the tongue counts for naught, the deed is 
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all; the wise man, even though silent, offers praise to God 
through his silence (ch. 16). 

26. The wise man alone is priest, is pious; he alone knows 
for what we should pray (ch. 16). 

27. He that trains himself in wisdom trains himself in the 
knowledge of God; he does not continually babble prayers 
and make sacrifice, but he practises piety in deed (ch. 17). 

28. That man makes himself well-pleasing to God, yea, he 
makes himself divine, who makes his inner self like unto the 
Godhead that is blessed in immortality (ch. 17). 

29. God sends suffering to none, for the Deity is good ; 
thou thyself art the source of thine own sufferings, especially 
when thou knowest not who God is. To withhold homage 
from the images of the gods is a lesser sin than to think such 
thoughts of God as the multitude think (ch. 17). 

30. The chief fruit of piety is to honour God and the 
ancestral ordinances (ch. 18). 

31. Observance or neglect of the temple service neither 
helps nor harms; but if a man serves God as if God needed 
anything, he sets himself up, without knowing it, above God 
(ch. 18). 

32. The gods know no wrath (ch. 18). 

33. God is not moved by tears and entreaties, nor honoured 
by sacrifices, nor is his glory extolled by abundance of 
oblations ; it is only when our inner self is filled with God 
that we become united with him (ch. 19). 

34. Short and easy is the discourse that flows from a 
knowledge of God (ch. 20). 

35. Where God is forgotten the evil spirit gains entrance ; 
for the soul is the dwelling-place either of God or of evil 
spirits (ch. 21). 

36. Those who believe neither that the gods exist, nor 
that the divine providence rules all things, will suffer punish- 
ment for their unbelief. Those who think they honour the 
gods, and believe in their existence, but neglect virtue and 
wisdom, deny and dishonour the gods; since it is no dull- 
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hearted belief, but only a right belief that leads to God 
(ch. 22 seq.). 

37. If pleasing God depended on the number of sacrifices, 
there would be injustice, since not every man can bring them ; 
but God takes pleasure only in a clean heart. Then offer 
sacrifices to the Deity according to thy means, but honour 
him in thy heart above thy means (ch. 23). 

38. No god is ever the author of evil, but man makes it 
for himself through his freedom (ch. 24). 

39. In the relation to God four main elements must be 
clung to: faith, truth, love (eros), and hope. ‘That is to say, 
we must have faith that salvation is only to be found in the 
return to God; we must strive with all our powers as far as 
possible to know the truth in respect of God; when we know 
him we must love him; when we love him we must nourish 
the soul with good hopes regarding the course of life (ch. 24). 

40. Three kinds of laws must be distinguished: the divine 
law, the natural law which relates to transitory nature, and the 
civic law. If man examines his inner self he perceives the 
divine law, impressed from eternity upon his soul. From this 
divine law the law of nature is also derived. The civic law is 
intended for petty folk, not to keep them from doing wrong 
but to keep them from suffering wrong (ch. 27). 

41. No fool is content with what he has, but he is tormented 
with longing for what he has not. And so they are always 
athirst, as if in a fever, after the most contradictory things. 
For this reason the gods have enjoined upon them abstinence 
from meats and from amatory indulgence (ch. 28). 

42. Nothing is so needful as to know what goods we do 
not need (ch. 28). 

43. Accuse not thy flesh, but thy soul (ch. 29). 

44, Wisdom and knowledge have nothing to do with 
fortune (ch. 30). 

45. The soul will one day cast off the body as the child 
casts off the integuments that covered it in its mother’s womb 
(ch. 32). 
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46. Naked hath God sent thee forth, therefore call thou 
upon him naked and unencumbered with the alien burden of 
the body. Ask not whether thou art man or woman: feel 
thyself sexless, and so appear before God (ch. 33). 

47. Sick people often part with a diseased member for the 
sake of the health of the body ; part thou with thy whole body 
for the sake of the salvation of thy soul (ch. 34). 

48. Be not unjust towards thy slaves, and chastise them 
not in anger; when thou must chastise them, persuade them 
first that it is salutary for them, and give them an opportunity 
beforehand of justifying themselves (ch. 35). 

49. It is much better to suffer death than to enfeeble the 
soul through dissipation (ch. 35). 

50. No unjust man is able to worship God; the root of 
piety is philanthropy (ch. 35).’ 


IV. 


These sentences express the piety of Porphyry, the great 


foe of Christianity! If instead of “the wise” we write, with 
Clement of Alexandria, “the gnostic” or “the pious,” and 
if we disregard the fluctuation between “God,” “the Deity,” 
and “the gods”——Porphyry always means in his heart the 
one God, who operates also in the gods,—his piety is hardly 
to be distinguished from that of the Greek Christian theo- 
logians of the third century. It is true that Porphyry allows 


1 With this sentence the letter, as we have it, breaks off short. The con- 
clusion (perhaps of considerable extent) is unfortunately wanting. But pro- 
bably (v. Nauck, Porphyrii opuscula tria, 1860, pp. xliii. seg.) the following 
apophthegms in the Florilegium of Johannes Stobzeus, which are there ascribed 
to Pythagoras, really belong to our letter :— 

51. We should strive to have such a spouse and such children and friends 
as may remain to us even after death. 

52, Rather seek to be strong in soul than in body. 

53. Know that nothing is in thy possession unless it belongs to thine 
inner self. 

54, Seek to be the parent of such children as shall—not cherish the body 
in old age, but—nourish the soul with food eternal. 

55. Do not attempt to hide thy sins behind words, but by full exposure to 
heal them. 
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sacrifices and temple services to continue, because they belong 
to the “ancestral ordinances” (No. 30, ch. 18), towards which 
he feels an obligation. But the old spirit had departed from 
these ancestral ordinances, and Porphyry’s inmost soul and 
heart are no longer in them. ‘True, he is able to write to 
his wife that he married her in order to propitiate the di 
genitales, but that seems to be a mere surviving figure 
of speech. 

The piety of Porphyry is not only similar to that of the 
Christians of his day—it accords with theirs just in its deepest 
elements, and all deep elements are comprised in it. Proof 
is hardly necessary, for the reader of the excerpts given above 
will have reached that assurance for himself. The conscious- 
ness of sin and the conviction that good is wrought only by 
God is here as sharply pronounced as it is in Origen. All 
good and all succour comes from God ! 

Piety like this needs no myth and no sacrament. But it 
is also true, according to Clement of Alexandria and Origen, 


that the Christian gnostic on the highest grade needs neither 
the Saviour Christ nor any sacrament. On both sides every- 
thing lies in the sphere of the soul, of inner feeling and of 
pure knowledge. This piety is luminous and “rational.” 
Theurgy and sacramental magic lie far behind, and are not 
admitted. 


What lies at the base of this piety is the fundamental 
distinction between soul and body, between God and sensible 
nature: therefore it leads of necessity to—monasticism. The 
contemplative monk who emancipates himself from the world 
is the ideal of Porphyry and the ideal of Origen. But the one 
feels himself bound to the “ ancestral ordinances,” the other to 
Christ and the Church—that is the difference. It is a differ- 
ence that touches only the circumference; in the core, in the 
essence of their piety there is no difference at all. 

The form which shapes the pious thoughts of Porphyry, as 
well as his speech, is—with one exception, to be spoken of 
immediately—the Grecian, without any biblical admixture. 
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But the language often lies only like a thin veil over the 
thoughts, which seem to be entirely those of the New 
Testament; cf. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 10a, 12, 15, 16, 18, 20, 24, 26, 29, 
38, 46, 50b, 51, 52, 55. In some places we can hardly suppress 
the suspicion that Porphyry knows the biblical form of the 
thought, but intentionally chooses another; and yet I am not 
sure that this assumption is correct. It may well be, however, 
that Christian reminiscences, derived from his youth and his 
studies, have influenced him without his knowledge. But 
even in that case we must assume that they merged harmoni- 
ously with thoughts that did not grow on biblical soil, but 
sprang up in the line of development which had begun with 
the teachings of Socrates and Plato. This line of development 
is an actual parallel to that of the later Judaism and of Paul. 

One exception must, however, be recognised. When 
Porphyry declares (No. 39, ch. 24) that the four main 
elements of religion are faith, truth, love, and hope, this 
formula cannot be independent of the Christian formula with 
its three elements of faith, love, and hope; for, so far as my 
knowledge goes, this triad never appears on Grecian soil before 
Porphyry. Porphyry has not left the Christian formula un- 
altered; for, instead of agape, he follows Plato in inserting 
eros, and to faith he adds truth as an independent element. 
But the change is not great; for by evos he hardly means 
anything substantially different from what the Christian 
theologians meant by agape; the addition of truth to faith 
is quite in the spirit of the fourth Gospel, and the definition of 
faith as a firm conviction that “salvation is only to be found 
in the return to God” is not to be distinguished from that of 
Paul. Finally, when he brings hope to bear upon the course of 
life he probably means, like Paul, that the life in the flesh will 
reach an end and an eternal life will then begin. 

Porphyry, the “ heathen,” recognised the essence of piety 
in the three chief virtues of Christianity; conversely, a 
hundred years later, Ambrose laid the foundations of his ethic 
in the four chief virtues of heathendom! It is not that the 
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religious and moral views were in reality so close together. 
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It was not only then in the sphere of doctrine, of organised 


worship, and of discipline, that the two opponents, the Greek 


| and Christian philosophers, had approached one another, but 
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equally in the domain of the innermost life, the domain of 
piety. What still parted them was the “ Myth” alone. But 
that was no slight matter; rather it was indeed a great chasm. 
On that account peace was impossible: one of the two 
antagonists must fall. 

At this point applies a great word spoken by Origen. He 
says that Christianity is the religion which even in its mythic 
form possesses the truth. Comprehended in its profundity, 
this word is true. Even Christianity has certainly much that 
is really mythical. But it made a clearance of polytheism ; it 
had in its “ Myth” a historic personality of unique loftiness 
and power, Jesus Christ; and it possessed a book with which 
neither Homer nor any other book could be compared, a book 
of history—the Bible. 

Christianity really did away with polytheism, whereas the 
Neoplatonic philosophy of Porphyry did not possess the 
courage for that: herein lay the greatest difference. This 
religious philosophy lacked the power of exclusiveness, and of 
that lack it died. 

Christianity really abolished the service of temple and 
sacrifice, with which the deeper religious sense was no longer 
satisfied ; Neoplatonism was not capable of such a feat: 
herein lay the second difference. 

Christianity, because it had a genuine myth—because it 
proclaimed the history of creation in the words of Genesis i., 
because it taught men to pray in the words of the Psalms, and 
because it possessed Jesus Christ—was able little by little to 
disseminate its deep monotheistic piety even among the masses. 


This was beyond the power of Neoplatonism. 
VoL. X.—No. 1. 6 
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Finally—the Greek Christian theologians of the third 
century agreed closely in the nature of their piety with the 
Neoplatonists. But those Christian theologians were them- 
selves dependent on Greek philosophy, and did not truly 
express the essence of the Gospel. ‘The Gospel is simpler and 
richer, above all, less intellectual, and by no means so con- 
templative and ascetic as it appears in Origen and his disciples. 
When therefore the theology of Origen and the Christian 
episcopal Church prevailed over the theology of Porphyry and 
over the heathen sacrificial priesthood, it was not a pure 
Christianity that conquered Hellenism, but a Hellenic philo- 
sophical Christianity that conquered heathenism. But this 
Grecian philosophic religion was not the last word of 
Christianity. Nay, it entered on a new development of 
greater breadth and depth, the initiator of which was 
Augustine. 

ADOLF HARNACK. 
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THE APOCALYPTIC ELEMENT IN THE 
GOSPELS. 


THE Rev. Proressorn WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D. 


THE question of the apocalyptic element in the Gospels has 
given rise to rather acute controversy in recent years, but I 
think that at the present moment it may be said to be work- 
ing itself out satisfactorily. There has been the usual swing 
of the pendulum, first to this side and then to that; but a 
truer balance seems on the way to be reached. It is probably 
true that in this country the strongest impulse came from 
Schweitzer’s book, Von Reimarus zu Wrede (Tiibingen, 1906), 
now translated into English under the title The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus (A. & C. Black, 1910), with a preface by 
Professor F. C. Burkitt. I must take my own share in the 
responsibility for calling attention rather markedly to this 
work (in The Life of Christ in Recent Research, 1907). The 
independence of treatment and the freshness and force of the 
style perhaps attracted me somewhat unduly ; but I welcomed 
the book as breaking what was to a considerable extent new 
ground, and as likely to offer a corrective to much that 
seemed to me to be shallow and wrong in current criticism. 
Schweitzer did not profess to be the first to lay stress upon 
the apocalyptic side of the Gospels. Among his more im- 
mediate precursors he gave especial credit to Baldensperger 
(1888), and still more to Johannes Weiss (1892 and 1900); 
and in his estimate of these writers I was quite prepared to 


agree with him. But I do not think that I was much less 
83 
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conscious of the audacity and exaggeration of the greater 
part of Schweitzer’s own constructive theories. I cannot 
profess to have been satisfied with my own mode of present- 
ing the matter. Most of one’s efforts begin by being tentative. 
and it is only by degrees that they acquire balance and pre- 
cision. The chief defect in Schweitzer’s views—itself a pro- 
duct of his youthful impetuosity and enthusiasm—seemed 
to me to be a tendency to push things to extremes at the 
dictates of logical consistency. He called his own theory 
“‘konsequente Eschatologie,” i.e. “consistent or logical 
eschatology”: he sought in it the single key to the life 
and acts and words of Christ; and in this I believe that he 
was undoubtedly mistaken. His book appealed to me as 
putting an effective check upon the persistent process of 
minimising and levelling down that had been going on for 
so long, though the particular form that the theory took was 
less acceptable. The great point about Apocalyptic, and the 
great value of its recognition to us at the present day, is that 
it postulates throughout a real manifestation of God upon 
earth, and not merely a teacher more eminent than the rest. 
If it did this under the form of figure and symbol, that was 
only a common feature of biblical religion. And another great 
point about the insistence upon Apocalyptic is, that it is true; 
by which I mean that it finds in the Gospels something 
that is really there, and not merely read into them from the 
outside. 

If I were to try to sum up the effect of the five years of 
discussion since the appearance of Schweitzer’s book, I should 
be inclined to say that it was marked, on the one hand, by the 
strong affirmation of the reality and importance of the apo- 
calyptic element in the Gospels—not exactly as the starting- 
point, but as one main starting-point for the teaching of our 
Lord, and for His own conception of His mission. If we look 
for the deepest roots of that teaching and of that mission, we 
must go back to the Old Testament as a whole; but if we are 
to single out the particular line of connection and descent to 
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which our Lord’s teaching and constructive view of His own 
person are immediately attached, then I think that we shall 
have to turn to apocalyptic—the apocalyptic which had its 
beginnings in the Old Testament, but was developed in con- 
temporary Judaism. On the one hand, we must emphasise the 
part played by this apocalyptic in the preparation of our Lord’s 
coming; and on the other hand, we must emphasise no less the 
new turn and new significance that He gave to it. The 
language of which He made use was to a large extent the 
language of apocalyptic ; but He applied it in a manner and 
gave to it a meaning that was essentially His own. 

As I look back, it seems to me that the right note was 
struck at the meeting of the Congress on the History of 
Religions held here, in Oxford, on 16th September 1908. On 
that occasion papers were read on New ‘Testainent Escha- 
tology by Professors F. G. Peabody, of Harvard, and E. von 
Dobschiitz, at that time of Strassburg (now of Breslau), and 
the subject was further discussed by Professor Kirsopp Lake 
and others. A year later, Professor von Dobschiitz gave four 
lectures at Oxford, which were printed in The Expositor for 
the first half of 1910; and both the Congress paper and the 
lectures were afterwards reprinted in a volume entitled The 
Eschatology of the Gospels (Hodder & Stoughton, 1910). In 
my opinion this book hits the mark more exactly than any- 
thing else that has appeared in the interval, though not a little 
debate has been going on which has contributed to the same 
result. 

I. 

The first thing that we have to do is to grasp the historic 
background as it existed at the coming and during the life 
of Christ. It is certain that-in this background Apocalyptic 
played a considerable, though not a dominating part. The 
dominating influence at this period was that which is repre- 
sented by Pharisaism. But it should be always remembered 
that as yet Pharisaism and Apocalyptic were by no means 
mutually exclusive. They were rather divergent branches 
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growing out of the same stem—and in many cases hardly 
even divergent. ‘The Pharisees began as those who aimed at 
a higher standard of piety in the nation. Their conception of 
piety was naturally that which they found in the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in the Pentateuch. The Pentateuch came to 
them as a legal code, consisting of precepts “ Thou shalt” and 
“Thou shalt not.” Their study was concentrated upon this 
code. ‘They sought to apply it to the conditions of their own 
time. Where it needed extension, they extended it by an 
elaborate system of rule and inference. It was in this process 
of extending the Law, of deriving from it precepts applicable 
to their own day, that they became involved in the casuistry 
of which we hear so much in the Gospels. But this condition 
of things inevitably grew worse as time went on. The original 
impulse was one of genuine religion; it was only by degrees 
that it became narrowed and hardened. The Law, as law, 
always held the first place in the mind of the Jew; but the 
Jew of our Lord’s day had all the rest of the Old Testament 


behind him: if he studied the Law, he studied the Prophets 
and the Psalms and the Wisdom Books as well. Of course 


this study varied in its proportions according to the bent of 
the individual. The general tendency, and especially (we may 
say) the official tendency, was to gravitate more and more 
towards the Law. But as yet the field was open; no one 
tendency was definitely proscribed and shut out, as_ the 
apocalyptic tendency came by degrees to be. Apocalyptic 
linked itself on to Prophecy ; and many pious souls gave free 
rein to their hopes and aspirations in this direction. While 
no less scrupulous and careful than their neighbours in the 
observance of the Law, they found more nourishment for the 
religious life in the Psalms and the Prophets. And ac- 
cordingly, when the events and vicissitudes of the time 
impelled them to take up the pen, their imagination was apt 
to soar into the region to which Psalms and Prophets pointed. 

It was in this way that the apocalyptic influence became 
so strongly marked as it is in the period which may be said to 
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cover just three hundred years from B.c. 165 (the probable date 
of the Book of Daniel) to 135 a.p. (the final suppression of the 
revolt of Barcochba and the death of Rabbi Akiba). Through- 
out this period the spirit of legalism, against which Christianity 
was a reaction, was strengthening its grip upon the main body 
of the Jewish nation. But all the time, even till near upon 
the end, individuals here and there, sometimes more and 
sometimes fewer, sometimes in groups and sometimes by 
themselves, gave utterance to the hopes and consolations that 
were in them; and these hopes and consolations took by 
preference the form of Apocalyptic. I speak of groups, 
because many—perhaps most—of the books that have come 
down to us appear to be composite in their origin; they are 
not the work of a single hand, but of several hands. Criticism 
has brought home to us the fact that not a few of the books of 
the Old Testament are similarly composite. In modern 
language we should say that they are the product not so 
much of an individual as of a school. A great prophet arose 
and his work was continued by his disciples; and the writings 
of the disciples and of the master were copied in the same roll, 
sometimes with a certain amount of rearrangement and what 
we should call interpolation. The same spirit animated all 
the writers, and their work deserved preservation ; indeed it is 
an edifying thought to discover that the prophetic inspiration 
—and in fact inspiration generally—was more widely diffused 
than we had supposed. 

There is something analogous to this in the case of 
Apocalyptic. Conspicuous examples may be seen in the 
groups of writings which bear respectively the names of 
Enoch, of Ezra, and of Baruch, and in the Jewish parts of 
the Sibylline Oracles. It is a remarkable fact that so much 
of the literature that has survived from the three centuries of 
which I have spoken should be apocalyptic. The reason 
would seem to be twofold. On the one hand, it was the 
custom, continued from Old Testament times, to set down 
apocalypse in writing, while the legal discussions of the great 
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Rabbis, such as Hillel Shammai and Gamaliel I., were both 
conducted and transmitted orally. Neither rabbis nor 
apocalyptists regarded themselves as primary authorities. The 
rabbis only professed to comment upon and interpret a law 
already given; and the apocalyptists did not write in their 
own name, but sheltered themselves behind the authority of 
some greater name belonging to the past. The other reason 
for the preservation of these writings was that they appealed 
specially to Christians, and Christians copied them and handed 
them down to posterity. 

If we understand the conditions of which I have been 
speaking, we shall also, I think, understand better than we 
might otherwise do the background of the teaching of our 
Lord and His Apostles. The Judaism of those three centuries 
from 165 B.c. to 135 a.p.—to fix upon definite dates, though 
the processes at work were, of course, really fluid, and not 
accurately definable—was altogether wider and freer, and in 
parts more spiritual than that which came to be afterwards 
consolidated and codified in the Talmud. Apart from, and 
yet in more or less near proximity to, Christianity, it threw 
up aspiring growths which form the literature that we call 
Apocalyptic. We must think of this as not deliberately or 
openly antagonistic to the Judaism of the time, but as 
expressing some of its better elements. Along with the more 
fantastic and imaginative side of eschatology, it contained a 
great amount of earnest moral teaching, directly based upon 
the Canonical Books of the Old Testament, and developing the 
principles of spiritual religion therein laid down. When Christ 
came, there were not a few men and women scattered over the 
Jewish world in Palestine and the Dispersion who were already 
almost Christians, waiting for the kingdom of God, and ready 
to greet it when it arrived. 

They did not form the mass of the nation; they were 
rather what might be described as a backwater from the main 
stream. The mass of the nation, again, was broken up into 
sections, not sharply divided from each other, and with 
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tendencies flowing over from one into another, including 
the apocalyptic. The strongest dividing line was that between 
the men of thought and study and the men of action. There 
was many an ardent patriot, ready at a moment’s notice to 
draw the sword and fling himself upon the Roman legions. 
Ever since the death of Herod the Great these turbulent 
forces had been seething in the cauldron, until at last they 
boiled over in the tumultuous rising of 66 a.p. Meantime the 
Rabbis and the Sadducees looked on, the latter with anxiety 
and fear for themselves, the former in part with sympathy 
and in part with something of the disdain of religious self- 
satisfaction and pride. 


Il. 


It will be apparent from what has been said that the soil, 
though not flooded, was in many places strongly saturated 
with apocalyptism. From what follows, it will be seen that 
Christianity and Apocalyptic had a natural affinity. And we 
shall therefore be prepared to find that Apocalyptic has left 
a deep impression upon the Gospels. ‘To determine precisely 
how deep the impression was is part of our present problem. 

In any case we must start from the fact that all the 
documents, or literary strata, which criticism has distinguished 
in the Gospels, contain clear traces of apocalyptic influence. 
It is not surprising that these traces should differ somewhat 
in degree. We should expect beforehand that the Christian 
writings would reflect the fluctuations of feeling that we know 
to have existed. Besides the differences in different localities, 
there was also a certain rise and fall in the intensity of the 
eschatological expectation as one decade of history succeeded 
another. The expectation came and went in waves, which 
at one moment were high and at another were comparatively 
low. We cannot always define the exact moment to which 
an apocalyptic writing belongs. But we may say, broadly, 
that in quieter times the eschatological expectation had a 
tendency to relax and subside, and the greater the stress and 
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strain the greater was also the eschatological excitement. 
Thus Caligula’s attempt to set up his statue in the Temple 
was a crisis which has left its mark, e.g. on 2 Thessalonians, 
composed some ten or a dozen years later. And the insur- 
rection of A.D. 66, with the struggle that followed, and the 
siege and destruction of Jerusalem, the whole not brought 
to an end till a.p. 73, was a still greater crisis. On any 
estimate, it is certain that these events found an echo in 
Christianity. 

It has lately been observed that there is a progressive 
development of the eschatological idea in the evangelical 
documents. The emphasis upon it is least in Q (the nucleus 
of which is represented by the common matter of St Matthew 
and St Luke not found in St Mark, and which is probably 
to be identified with the so-called Matthaan Logia); it 
increases in St Mark, and still more in St Matthew; but it 
is again somewhat restricted by St Luke, and recedes still 
more into the background in St John. This gradation would 
correspond roughly to the chronological order. We may 
believe that Q was written somewhere in the decade 50-60 
A.D.; St Mark, not long before a.p. 70; St Matthew, some 
years later; and St Luke, later still (about 80); and St John, 
nearer to the end of the century. 

This progression is well brought out in an appendix con- 
tributed by Mr B. H. Streeter to the Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem (1911). Practically the same result is arrived 
at by Professor von Dobschiitz in the volume of lectures to 
which reference has been made. 

The amount of definitely apocalyptic or eschatological 
language in Q is not large; and what there is, is for the most 
part vague and reticent. The strongest passage is that which 
contains the promise to the Twelve that at the coming of the 
Son of man they should sit on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Luke xxii. 30 = Matt. xix. 28). It may, 
however, be said that the presence of a detail of this kind 
possesses a significance beyond itself. On the one hand, it 
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} is probable that it represents a real saying of our Lord; and 


on the other hand, it suggests that, if one such materialistic 
expression was used, it is probable that others were also used, 
and that our Lord did not, on principle, avoid them. The 
rarity of these expressions in Q would be due to the com- 
paratively small extent of that document. 

It is interesting to place the two passages side by side. 

Luke xxii. Matt. xix. 

But ye are they which have con- 28 ... . Verily I say unto you, that 

tinued with me in my tempta- ye which have followed me, in 

tions; and I appoint unto you the regeneration when the Son 

a kingdom, even as my Father of man shall sit on the throne 

appointed unto me, that ye may of his glory, 

eat and drink at my table in my 

kingdom ; 

and ye shall sit on thrones judg- ye also shall sit upon twelve 

ing the twelve tribes of Israel. thrones, judging the twelve tribes 

of Israel. 

We can say with some confidence that the two Gospels 
have behind them a common original, and yet that original 
is reproduced in each with a considerable degree of freedom. 
Besides the close resemblance in the phrase “sitting upon 
thrones,” there is the coincidence at the beginning; for 
“continued with me in my temptations” (7.e. remained faith- 
ful to me in the trials and persecutions to which I have been 
exposed) is but a somewhat free Lucan paraphrase of the idea 
that is expressed by the simpler “followed” of St Matthew. 
St Luke introduces the eating and drinking “at my table in 
my kingdom,” with such parallels in his mind as, xiv. 15, 
“Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kindgom of God,” 
and Matt. viii. 11, “sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” St Matthew has nothing 
of this, but he uses the peculiar word ‘“ regeneration” which 
is found in Josephus and Philo as well as in Tit. ili. 5 (see a 
full collection of parallels in Grimm’s Lezicon). Rather 
similar is the “restitution” (A.V.) or “restoration (R.V.) of 
all things” (daoxardoraois) of Acts iii. 21. In spite of the 
variation of phrase, this passage may be taken as a typical 
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example of the authentic character of the attribution to our 
Lord of language that has its counterpart in Judaism. 

Generally speaking, it would seem that Q did not lay stress 
upon the catastrophic nature of the Second Coming, but it 
did distinctly recognise that there would be such a Coming. 
The points on which it does chiefly lay stress are its sudden. 
ness, and the necessity for watchfulness (Matt. xxiv. 37-51; 
cf. Luke xvii. 26-30, 39-46). 

Of another important characteristic of Q—its tendency to 
speak of the kingdom as present, and not only future—I shall 
have occasion to speak more at length directly. 

Mr Streeter and Professor von Dobschiitz have both shown 
clearly that, as compared with Q, St Mark tends to heighten 
the apocalyptic imagery. Where Q has “ whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven” (Matt. x. 33), or at most “he that 
denieth me in the presence of men, shall be denied in the 
presence of the angels of God” (Luke xii. 9), St Mark has at 
greater length (viii. 38): “whosoever shall be ashamed of me and 
of my words in this adulterous and sinful generation, the Son 
of man also shall be ashamed of him, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father with the holy angels.” 

Mr Streeter calls attention to the definite dating of the 
Second Coming that we get in St Mark ix. 1: “ Verily I say 
unto you, there be some here of them that stand by, which 
shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the kingdom of God 
come with power.” It is pointed out that “ Q never dates.” 

It is St Mark who records the express declaration of our 
Lord before the high priest (Mark xiv. 61, 62): “ Again the high 
priest asked him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? 
And Jesus said, I am: and ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
at the right hand of power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven.” 

These are pointed examples. Still more important is the 
elaborate apocalyptic chapter, Mark xiii., commonly known as 
the “Little Apocalypse,” where St Mark is at the base of 
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the other two Gospels. But I will reserve what I have to 
say about this for a few moments. 

In any case the most apocalyptic of the Gospels is St 
Matthew. This appears not only from the Evangelist’s fond- 
ness for particular phrases, such as “the consummation of the 
age” (auvTéheva Tod aidvos, Matt. alone five times) and ‘“ weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth” (six times in Matt., once only in 
Luke), or from the addition of such parables as those in ch. xxv. 
(The Ten Virgins, The Talents, and The Sheep and the Goats), 
but especially from the strongly apocalyptic interpretation that 
the Evangelist gives to the two parables of the Wheat and 
the Tares and the Drawnet. It seems probable that this 
aspect was not so prominent in the parables as originally 
spoken ; that the stress lay rather on the mingling of good and 
bad than on their final separation. 

An eschatological turn is given to the saying Matt. vii. 21, 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” which is wanting in the parallel 
passage of St Luke vi. 46. This seems to be a distinct saying 
from Matt. vii. 22, 28 (= Luke xiii. 26, 27). This is pointed 
out by von Dobschiitz, who also notices an opposite tendency 
in St Luke, who in at least two cases refers or suggests the 
reference to historical events of sayings that seem to have been 
originally eschatological. Thus the saying, Luke xiii. 35, “ Ye 
shall not see me until ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord,” seems to be placed where it is in 
order to point forward to the Triumphal Entry. That perhaps 
is not certain; but Luke’s “ When ye see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies, then know that her desolation is at hand” (Luke 
xxi. 20), compared with Mark’s “ When ye see the abomination 
of desolation standing where he ought not” (Mark xiii. 14= 
Matt. xxiv. 15), has clearly been modified in a historical sense. 


These observations would seem to confirm the conclusion 
to which we had been led provisionally, that the eschatological 
attitude and temper was by no means a fixed quantity. but that 
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it varied considerably in the period within which the Synoptic 
Gospels were written ; sometimes it was stronger and some- 
times weaker ; it took a deeper hold on some minds than on 
others. Allowance has to be made for this in estimating the 
extent to which the Gospels preserve for us the true proportion 
of the mind of Christ. The objective facts are one thing, the 
subjective medium is another; however desirous the writer 
of a Gospel might be to set down faithfully what he knew, he 
could not help being unconsciously influenced by his own 
prepossessions ; he fell into the attitude that was natural to 
himself. Therefore, especially in this matter of eschatology, 
the medium through which we look is not a pure transparency, 
but more or less coloured. The general agreement of all our 
documents makes it certain that our Lord Himself did actually 
use the eschatological language of the time; but when we ask 
precisely how far He used it, how far He expressed His inner- 
most thought by it, there must be a margin of uncertainty. 
It is impossible to say exactly what belongs to the Master and 
what to the disciple. 

The uncertainty reaches its highest point in regard to the 
so-called “Little Apocalypse” of St Mark xiii. and _ the 
parallels in the other Gospels. It is very nearly fifty years 
since the hypothesis was first thrown out that a number of 
verses in this chapter—some fifteen in all (Mark xiii. 7, 8, 
14-20, 24-27, 80, 31)—formed a little document to themselves, 
a sort of fly-leaf, put into circulation shortly before the fall of 
Jerusalem, as it became clear that the city was doomed and 
the signs of the times seemed to portend a greater catastrophe 
still, nothing less than a complete break-up of the existing 
order of things. It is true that it is not difficult to detach 
these fifteen verses or so from their context. They fall easily 
into a sort of drama in three acts, describing the final 
catastrophe in the familiar language of Jewish apocalyptic: 
first, the so-called “ woes ” or “travail-pangs of the Messiah,” 
the famines and wars and rumours of wars which were to be 
the preliminary signs of the approaching end; then, the 
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gradual culmination of horrors, “the abomination of desola- 
tion in the holy place,” vaguely hinted at in prophecy; and, 
lastly, the appearance of the Son of man on the clouds of 
heaven. The lurid colouring of this picture is all strictly 
Jewish ; and in critical circles the view widely prevails that 
these dramatic sections, separable with no great difficulty from 
_ the rest of the chapter, are an intrusive element in the text 
_ of the Gospel, not resting upon words actually spoken by our 
_ Lord, but incorporated by the Evangelist with his narrative 
from some external source. It would make not a little 
difference if we could be sure that this hypothesis was true. 
The verses under discussion concentrate in themselves all 
the more striking features of Jewish apocalyptic; apart from 
' them we should have but little evidence that our Lord 
» adopted the more extreme and fantastic features of this 
| branch of Judaism. When it seemed that these features 
| could be thus got rid of, the hypothesis by means of which 
| the amputation was performed was eagerly welcomed and 
from that time onward has been a generally accepted part 
| of the liberal tradition. But we must distinctly recognise 
_ that it is nothing more than a hypothesis. The proof of it 
| is very far from being stringent. It is one thing to say that 
certain verses are detachable from their context, and another 
thing to infer that therefore they ought to be detached. 
For myself, I fail to see how the decision can ever be final ; 
if we accept the verses as an integral part of the discourse, 
we still cannot be sure that they are not an interpolation ; 
| but, on the other hand, if we reject them as an interpolation, 
we can have no guarantee that they may not after all be 
genuine. When I say “genuine,” I mean of course as words 
of the Lord; there is no doubt that they were from the first 
part of St Mark’s Gospel. 


Ill. 


It is no doubt a misfortune that we should have to leave 
this uncertainty behind us. But it cannot be helped; where 
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the data themselves are not decisive, we cannot make them 
so. It will be better to approach our subject from another 
side. 

Looking at the contents of the Gospels broadly, we are 
struck by the fact that so many of the leading terms employed 
in them should be either directly apocalyptic or closely associ- 
ated with apocalyptism. This is true of the whole group of 
titles of which our Lord Himself and the Primitive Church 
made use to describe His mission: such titles as Messiah, 
Son of David, Son of man, Son of God. And it is no less 
true of another group of prominent terms which describe the 
aim and effect of His mission in its working among men 
—kingdom of God (or of heaven), repentance, judgment, 
watchfulness, resurrection. All these terms, if not exactly 
apocalyptic in origin—for many of them go back to the 
earlier period of prophecy—had acquired an almost technical 
sense in the apocalyptic vocabulary. 

The fundamental idea of all apocalypse is really one that 
goes back far in the history of Israel, and is found in germ as 
soon as men began to reflect upon the nature of Monarchy, 
and in particular of Hebrew Monarchy. There soon grew up 
the conception to which Josephus gave the name of “theocracy.” 
The rightful King of Israel was God; the human king was at 
best only God’s vicegerent. ‘The age when as yet there was 
no king in Israel was idealised, and hope for the future took 
the form of a restoration of that ideal condition. When the 
independent Hebrew monarchy came to an end, religious 
people were soon reconciled to its loss, and they began to look 
more and more for a revival of the primitive theocracy in a 
more effective and penetrating form. There was a double line 
of thought corresponding to the historical experience of Israel. 
On the one hand, there was the pure theocracy as an idealised 
conception ; and, on the other hand, there was the monarchy, 
not opposed but only subordinated to the theocracy, and itself 
also idealised under the form of its highest historical expression, 
the reign of David. Accordingly, we find that the hopes for 
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the future took on a double aspect. Sometimes God Himself 
was to reign upon earth; sometimes He was to reign, not 
in person, but through His Viceroy, the Davidic King, His 
Anointed or Messiah. ‘There was not felt to be the slightest 
antagonism between these two ideals; they might quite well 
exist, and they did exist, side by side. The Messianic King- 
dom was only a more fully equipped embodiment of the 
theocratic. The idea of a personal Messiah goes back to 
Isaiah, and perhaps Jeremiah; but in subsequent prophecy 
and apocalyptic it was more often latent than expressed. The 
fullest and clearest portraiture of the personal Messiah as 
Son of David is that which is given in Pss. of Solomon 
xviil., Xvili. It is a conception of this kind that the Gospels 
reveal to us as more or less consciously present to the popular 
mind at the time of our Lord’s Coming. It is strongly 
particularistic. Israel is the favoured people, and the chief 
function of the Messiah is to put down its enemies and 
oppressors and to inaugurate its final triumph. 

Not really dissimilar is the Messiah of the Similitudes of 
the Book of Enoch, the Elect One, the Son of man, though 
the line of origin is somewhat different and the conception is 
more transcendental. The title Son of man appears to take 
up the vision of Daniel vii. 13,14. It is true that there the 
vision of “ one like unto a son of man” is not the vision of a 
personal Messiah but of the kingdom or domination of “the 
saints of the Most High” (vv. 18, 22, 25, 27), i.e. the re- 
generate Israel, the ideal Chosen People. Israel is conceived 
of as a world-power, corresponding and succeeding to the 
other world-powers, the Babylonian, Median, Persian, and 
Greek. At the same time the personal (or Messianic) Head 
of this kingdom, although not expressly mentioned, is also 
no more excluded than in the case of the other kingdoms. 
If the “lion” impersonates the king as well as the people of 
Babylon, so the “man” impersonates the “kingdom of 
saints” as an organised whole including the Messiah. Hebrew 


thought was concrete and not abstract, even when it allegorised. 
Vot. X.—No. 1. 7 
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It is a mistake to suppose, as is often done on the strength 
of Mark xii. 35-37 and parallels, that our Lord in any way 
disclaimed the title “Son of David.” The question that He 
propounds was a real problem for the exegesis of the time. 
We may believe that He had Himself meditated upon it and 
upon its application to Himself: how could the same person 
be at once David’s Son and David’s Lord? In Himself He 
felt that the enigma was solved; He was David’s Son by 
human descent, but He was also and at the same time Son of 
God, and in that capacity David’s Lord. 

It is a mark of the sobriety and historical accuracy of the 
Gospels that our Lord is so rarely represented as calling 
Himself directly “Son of God.” He is more often represented 
as receiving that appellation from others. It is in particular 
the charge brought against Him at His trial (Mark xiv. 61 
and parallels). It is not quite the same thing when He is 
described as speaking of God as “ my Father” (Matt. xi. 27; 
xviii. 35; xx. 23). This is not so much a claim to a recognised 
title as the natural expression of a consciousness of personal 
relations of intimate communion. 

The idea of the kingdom of God (or of heaven) is still 
more comprehensive than that of the Messiah, because it 
embraces equally the forms in which stress is laid upon the 
personal Head and those in which it is not. It is indeed the 
central conception of all forms of apocalyptic, as it is also the 
central subject of the teaching of our Lord. In both cases the 
essence of the idea appears to lie in its supernatural origin. 
The kingdom is realised by a direct intervention of God in 
the course of human history, though we shall see presently 
that there is an important difference as to the mode of such 
intervention. Repentance on a large scale was to be a neces- 
sary condition of its establishment. And accordingly we find 
that John the Baptist began by preaching repentance as 3 
preliminary to the coming of the kingdom; and our Lori 
opened His own preaching with the same call to repentance. 
The original idea of the “day of the Lord” involved the 
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executing of judgment upon Israel’s enemies ; and it was only 
by degrees that the prophets made the great moral advance 
of turning this judgment upon Israel itself. The judgment 
which at first was thought of as redress or vengeance for 
Israel assumed a larger scope as a great act of divine justice, 
rendering to every man according to his deeds. Sometimes it 
is God Himself who judges and sometimes it is the Messiah 
(as in Enoch Ixii., lxix.). There can be little real doubt 
that our Lord claimed for Himself the function of Judge 
(Matt. xvi. 27, xxv. 81 ff, ete.). Bousset has tried to 
eliminate this claim (Jesus, p. 203), but on a@ priori rather 
than historical grounds ; and the attempt can only be regarded 
as a paradox. 

The various exhortations to watchfulness are all eschato- 
logical. The attitude of a true disciple must be one of 
constant vigilance in view of the suddenness of the Coming of 
the Son of man ; if he neglects his duty or abuses the position 
of trust committed to him, he may find himself surprised in the 
very act, with no chance of escaping punishment (Matt. xxiv. 
43-51 = Luke xii. 39-46). 

The idea of resurrection first came in with the more 
developed eschatology. It was the only way in which the 
divine vindication of Israel could be made good for those who 
had already passed into the under-world. The first clear 
announcement of the doctrine is in Dan. xii. 2, 3, “ And many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever.” The Resurrection of Christ Himself is 
essentially eschatological. It is the crowning proof that He 
was really the Messiah, and it is the pledge, not only of His 
own return in glory, but also of the resurrection to eternal life 
of all who believe on Him. 
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IV. 


All these terms our Lord took over from the apoca- 
lyptic branch or side of Judaism. But He did not simply 
take them over and leave them as they were. There can 
be no doubt that He introduced into them profound modifi- 
cations. 

The greatest changes were those which affected His con- 
ception of His own Person and His conception of the 
Kingdom. Perhaps the simplest and best way of exhibiting 
the nature and extent of these changes will be, first, to give 
examples of features in the old conception that are wanting in 
the new, and then of features in the new conception that are 
wanting in the old. 

The Messiah of the Psalms of Solomon is essentially a 
warrior, though the weapons of his warfare are not carnal. 
His object, like that of our Lord, is to make Israel righteous ; 
but it would seem as though this condition of righteousness 
was to be brought about by force. The heathen nations are 


to be destroyed or reduced to subjection, and heathen 
immigrants who have settled among the chosen people are 
to be rooted out. 


Pss. Sol. xvii. 23-28, 31, 32-35: 

23 “Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them their King, the Son of 
David, in the time which thou, O God, knowest, that he may reign over 
Israel thy servant. And gird him with strength that he may break in 
pieces them that rule unjustly. Purge Jerusalem from the heathen 
that trample her down to destroy her, with wisdom and with righteous- 
ness. He shall thrust out the sinners from the inheritance, utterly 
destroy the proud spirit of the sinners, and as potter’s vessels with a rod 
of iron shall he break in pieces all their substance. He shall destroy 
the ungodly nations with the word of his mouth, so that at his rebuke 
the nations may flee before him, and he shall convict the sinners in the 
thoughts of their hearts. And he shall gather together a holy people, 
whom he shall lead in righteousness ; and shall judge the tribes of the 
people that hath been sanctified by the Lord his God. . . . And the 
sojourner and the stranger shall dwell with them no more, . . . And 
he shall possess the nations of the heathen to serve him beneath his 
yoke ; and he shall glorify the Lord in a place to be seen of the whole 
earth. And he shall purge Jerusalem and make it holy, even as it was 
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34 in the days of old. So that the nations may come from the ends of 
the earth to see his glory, bringing as gifts her sons that had fainted, 
35 and may see the glory of the Lord, wherewith God hath glorified her.” 
We only need to place by the side of this the incident of 
the sons of Zebedee and the Samaritan village (Luke ix. 
52-55), and the application to our Lord by the First Evangelist 
of the Isaianic “ My servant shall not strive nor cry, neither 
shall any man hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench, till 
he send forth judgment unto victory ” (Matt. xii. 19, 20), 
Indeed, the one decisive change is the attribution to the 
Son of man of traits like those of the Servant of Jehovah. 
We cannot easily imagine the writer of the Psalms of Solomon 
penning such words as these: 


“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests: but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head’”’ (Matt. viii. 20). 

“And he began to teach them, that the Son of man must suffer many 
things and be rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the scribes, 
and be killed, and after three days rise again’”’ (Mark viii. 31). 

“The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many” (Mark xi. 45). 

“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for { am meek and lowly of 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls” (Matt. xi. 29). 


It is the same with the conception of the kingdom. The 
apocalyptic “kingdom” is wholly future; and there is no 
doubt that our Lord also repeatedly used language which 
spoke of His own kingdom as future. ‘To “inherit the 


> 


kingdom,” and “to enter into the kingdom” are standing 
phrases. But by the side of the passages which describe the 
kingdom as future, there are others which no less certainly 
describe it as present. Such would be: 


“If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you”’ (Matt. xii. 28 = Luke xi. 20; from Q). 

“ From the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and men of violence take it by force” (Matt. xi. 12 = Luke xvi 
16; probably from Q). Compare Matt. xiii. 16, 17 (= Luke x. 23, 24): “Blessed 
are your eyes, for they see; and your ears, for they hear. For verily I say 
unto you, that many prophets and righteous men desired to see the things 
which ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the things which ye hear, and 
heard them not.” 
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We cannot doubt that, while our Lord regarded the full 
manifestation of His Messiahship as still to come, He also 
regarded Himself as already the Messiah, with all the poten- 
tialities of the Messiah, and His kingdom as already begun, 
though not yet developed as it one day would be. 

There are other respects in which the kingdom as con- 
ceived by our Lord differed from the apocalyptic. No 
apocalyptist would have written “The kingdom of God is 
within you ” (Luke xvii. 21). Dr Field proved long ago that 
this is the proper rendering of the Greek, and not “among 
you,” as some scholars still maintain. And that this is the 
sense appears, not only from the context (“ Neither shall they 
say, Lo, here! or there!” which is supported by Mark xiii. 21 
= Matt. xxiv. 28), but also from Mark vii. 18-23 (‘That which 
proceeds from within defiles the man). 

Passages like these are all moving towards such a formula- 
tion as we find in St Paul: “The kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiv. 17). This clear affirmation of the 
essentially inward and spiritual character of the kingdom which 
Christ came to found does not cancel the use of such expres- 
sions as “inheriting the kingdom” (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; xv. 50; 
Gal. v. 21), or “ being called to” or “counted worthy of the 
kingdom” (1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 5), any more than the 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer, “'Thy kingdom come,” was felt 
to preclude the view that in a certain sense and degree the 
kingdom of God had already begun. Both for our Lord 
Himself and for His great Apostle the idea of a kingdom 
supernaturally induced and manifested in miracle was being 
subsumed under the yet larger idea of a kingdom that did 
not cease to be supernaturally induced, though it found its 
expression in the still small voice of conscience. It was not 
necessary to discard and disavow all the old grandiose imagery 
handed down by tradition; the new ideas would quietly and 
gradually take its place as the minds of men became more and 
more able to receive them. The old skin would be sloughed 
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off as the new skin formed underneath it. There was no 
opposition between the old and the new; they meant essen- 
tially the same thing, though a system of expression by 
symbol in the one case gave way to a more literal presentation 
of higher realities in the other. 

And we in these latter days reap the benefit of the large 
and tolerant and wisely conservative spirit which presided over 
the beginnings of our religion. Because we have entered upon 
the dispensation of the Spirit, we are not reduced to the bare- 
ness of intellectual purism; we are not called upon to strip 
rudely away all that is still shrouded in symbol and metaphor. 
We may leave ourselves room for the expectation of a new 
heaven and a new earth, though we cannot guess what outward 
form of embodiment they may assume. 

The fundamental mistake of Schweitzer’s theory lies just 
in what he believes to be its special virtue, the rigorous 
application of logic. Because the leading terms of the Gospel 
had their origin in apocalyptic, he will have it that they must 
be apocalyptic to the end. According to him the ethical 
teaching of our Lord is an Interimsethik, i.e. a system of 
ethics strictly adapted to the short interval of time that still 
remains before the end of the world. 4 priori it might have 
been so, but as a matter of fact it was not so. Only by a 
good deal of forcing can the ethics of Jesus be described as 
an Interimsethik. Indeed, we may generalise and say that 
the ethics of the apocalyptic writers in no case answer to 
this description. Neither our Lord nor St Paul nor the 
writer of such a book as the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs really preached an Interimsethik. 

St Paul is a good example. When he wrote his earlier 
epistles, he certainly believed that the world was near its end ; 
and these epistles contain a great amount of ethical teaching 
(e.g. Gal. v. 13, vi. 2; Rom. xii. 3—-xiiil. 10). The eschatological 
motive is appealed to in Rom. xiii. 11-14 as an incentive to right 
action; but the morality is that of the Ten Commandments, 
expanded to meet the needs of the Christian society. The place 
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in which St Paul goes furthest in regulating conduct by the 
nearness of the end is the advice about marriage in 1 Cor. vii. 
It is true that he does in this passage dissuade his readers 
from entering upon the married state because of the troublous 
times that lay before them. But neither there nor anywhere 
else does he relax the obligations of the married state for 
those who are in it. St Paul is a great moralist; he is 
constantly enforcing moral duties, with much delicacy of 
description in detail. But all this is quite independent of 
his eschatology. 

Advanced ethical teaching is characteristic of the writings 
of this period, Jewish as well as Christian. The book called 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is a notable example 
of this; and here too there is eschatology. But the eschatology 
and the ethics are kept quite apart from each other; the 
ethical teaching is developed in a direct line from that of the 
Old Testament, applied in a gentler spirit. 

And if we turn to our Lord Himself we must say much 
the same thing. With Him ethical teaching is coloured by 
religion. His own intuition of the Divine Fatherhood affects 
the whole attitude which He enjoins upon His followers. It 
is true that His teaching does not cover the whole ground of 
ethics. But that again has nothing to do with eschatology. 
It arises rather from the fact that He takes society as He 
finds it. He has nothing to say about the civic virtues as such. 
These virtues have a different history, for which we must go 
to Greece and Rome rather than to Israel. 

Apocalyptism was really after all an excrescence upon an 
old and deeply rooted stock, the religion and morality of the 
Old Testament; it was an outgrowth that had at least a 
tendency to become somewhat rank and wild. Was it to be 
expected that in deference to such an after-growth as this 
the fundamental legislation of Israel would be abolished and 
re-written? Was it to be expected that a new Decalogue 
should be substituted for the old, that the lessons learnt by 
every child at its mother’s knee should be re-cast and adapted 
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to the conditions of a dissolving world? It would be to 
| misjudge the hold which his divinely given law had on every 
| Jewish mind to suppose that any such thing was possible. It 
| is true that by the side of the movement which tended to rivet 
' the chains of legalism, there was another which tended to 
spiritualise and refine the precepts of the ancient code. That 
| second movement, of which we find many traces in the 
‘ apocalyptic writings, went steadily on, and was continued and 
| developed in Christianity. But it was rather parallel to the 
| apocalyptic movement than a direct product of it. The two 
| grew together side by side. A Western mind might perhaps 
have been thinking of the claims of logic; but such drastic 
logic was not to be looked for on the soil of Palestine. And, 
even if the outlook did excite some speculation on the lines of 
logic, the momentum of the past was far more powerful than 
any such dreams conjured up by the future. 


V. 

The relation of our Lord to eschatology suggests a deeper 
question. We should not have been surprised if His con- 
templation of the near approach of the end had caused Him 
to renounce the world and retire into the desert as His fore- 
runner had done. But His real outlook upon life was different. 
Indeed, He expressly contrasts the attitude of His forerunner 
with His own. “John came neither eating nor drinking, and 
they say, He hath a devil. The Son of man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners! And wisdom is 
justified by her works” (Matt. xi. 18, 19). The immediate 
purpose of this passage is to rebuke the perverse and shallow 
judgments which the world is.apt to pass upon those who 
try to reform it. But incidentally it gives a picture of the 
manner of our Lord’s life which is confirmed by all the rest 
of the evidence. Our Lord mingled freely in the innocent 
festivities and hospitalities of the neighbourhood in which His 
lot lay. His parables show what an open and observant eye 
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He had for the life around Him. Descriptions such as “ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin,” and sayings like “ Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? And not one of them shall fall to the ground 
without your Father,” are significant of His interest in lowly 
things. Jesus was no solitary ascetic. His largeness of view 
was like the largeness of nature, like the sun which rises upon 
the evil and the good, or the rain which refreshes the just and 
the unjust. But the comparison prepares us to find our Lord 
transcending the common antitheses of life. For Him it was 
not a question between the ascetic and the non-ascetic. He 
chose what might have seemed to be “the primrose path”; 
but that He did so was not due to any easy-going good 
nature. We have only to think of the terrible issues that He 
faced without flinching. What becomes of the “idyllic 
spring” in the light of Gethsemane ? 
If we are to draw a lesson in this respect from our Lord's 
life, it certainly would not be that 
‘“* He who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 
It would be rather that the brightest and tenderest human 
life must have a stern background, must carry with it the 
possibility of infinite sacrifice, of bearing the cross and the 
crown of thorns. 


VI. 


There has been too great a tendency to concentrate 
attention upon the predictive aspect of the eschatology of the 
Gospels. Its real importance does not lie in this, but in the 
fact that it supplied the forms under which our Lord expressed 
His conception of His own Person and Mission. ‘Those two 
terms in particular, the Son of man and the kingdom of God, 
are quite astonishing in the depth and richness of meaning of 
which they were capable, and He availed himself of this in 
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the fullest degree. No other clue to the significance of His 
life and work is nearly so helpful.’ 

But when we look away from this really central aspect of 
things and dwell rather upon the incidental forecasting 
of “times and seasons,” we soon lose ourselves in speculations 
that are far less profitable. In point of fact, Christian thought 
has dallied with these speculations more than was good for it. 
It soon found itself running up against obvious difficulties. I 
have spoken of the difficulty of being sure that we have before 
us the actual words of the Master. Our Gospels and the 
documents out of which they are composed were written at 
a time when the expectation of the end of the world was very 
strong. The minds of the writers were full of it; and they 
have let us see what an effect it had upon them. There is 
certainly no hesitation about such sayings as these: “ Verily 
I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel, till the Son of man be come” (Matt. x. 23); “ Verily I 
say unto you, There be some here of them that stand by, which 
shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the kingdom of 
God come with power” (Mark ix. 1). We observe in both 
cases the formula of strong asseveration. No doubt that 
formula reflects the state of mind of the writers; but does it 
equally reflect the mind of Him to whom it is referred as 
speaker? We cannot be confident one way or the other. I 
am rather surprised to see Professor von Dobschiitz dismiss 
the first saying so easily as he does. In any case, I should 
have thought, it must have been set down extremely early. 
The idea of systematically “going through” the cities of 
Israel cannot have lingered long. I should have little doubt 
that the writer fully believed that he was recording a genuine 
saying. It would not follow that it was really original, and a 

1 This consideration enhances the value of the wonderfully close and 
detailed examination of the uses of the phrase “Son of man” in Part viii. of 
Dr E. A. Abbott’s Diatessarica, though I cannot think that Dr Abbott is right 
in practically leaving out Dan. vii. 13, 14, and the Similitudes of the Book of 


Enoch. It is just these passages that are needed to put the title in its place 
in the apocalyptic series, 
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slight difference of wording might give it a different turn; but 
such “ might have beens” cannot be otherwise than precarious. 
As the saying stands it certainly refers to the eschatological 
Coming, and in that sense we should have to admit that it has 
been contradicted by the event. 

In regard to the other saying, there is more room for 
another interpretation. I gave the saying in the form that is 
found in St Mark (“the kingdom of God come with power ”). 
This might be explained of the outpouring of the Spirit and 
the spread of the Christian Church. I quite believe that in 
the mind of our Lord Himself “the kingdom of God” had 
a meaning of which this would be the nearest realised expres- 
sion. But St Matthew at least took the saying eschatologi- 
cally. In his version it is not “the kingdom of God,” but 
“the Son of man” who comes with power. That is quite 
unambiguous; and in that sense we cannot say that the 
prediction has been fulfilled. We must state the facts as they 
are, and not as we should like them to be. 

In my book, The Life of Christ in Recent Research, 1 dwelt 
upon the great difficulty and ambiguity that attaches to all 
prophetic prediction. What measure are we to apply to it/ 
Are we to measure it strictly by what was in the mind of the 
speaker? If we do that, then we have to allow that not a 
little Old Testament prophecy came far short of the reality. If 
we are to measure prediction by what it meant for the hearers, 
then the gap between prediction and reality would be greater 
still. If we measure prediction by that which the Spirit of 
God intended when it inspired the prophet, then history itself 
becomes the key to prophecy. 

But in the case of our Lord we know that He referred all 
things to the Father. To all His acts He annexed the con- 
dition: ‘‘ Nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done.” In all 
His words there is implied the reservation: “I speak not in 
my own name but in the name of my Father which is in 
heaven.” And it must of course never be forgotten that in 
these eschatological matters the reservation is quite express: 
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“But of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the 
| angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father” (Mark xiii. 
| 32; in Matt. xxiv. 36 the clause “neither the Son” is omitted 
: by many authorities, but not on the whole the best) ; and, “ It 
is not for you to know times or seasons, which the Father hath 
» set within his own authority ” (Acts i. 7). 

If, in regard to these times and seasons, we can reach 
no assured result, that is only in accordance with the Divine 
intention. We must be content not to know, as the Son 
Himself was content not to know. We can discern three 
distinct strains in the human consciousness of our Lord: (a) 

a strong sense of impending catastrophe over Israel as a nation ; 
'(b) a deep conviction of His own mission to bring about 
restoration and regeneration ; (c) a prophetic forecast in which 
the immediate future is filled with an eschatological “ outpour- 
ing of the Spirit” (Joel). But it is probably beyond us to say 
exactly with what degree of sharpness and clearness these 
different strains of thought presented themselves to Him. 
And in any case they have become more or less blurred and 
confused in the tradition that has come down to us. I am 
afraid we must be content to recognise this confusion so far 
as it exists for a fact; the uncertainties that remain when 
criticism has exhausted its resources prevent it from being 
wholly disentangled. 

W. SANDAY. 


Curist Cuurcu, Oxrorp. 





IS THERE ONE SCIENCE OF NATURE? 


Proressor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


§ 1. THe desire for a monistic theory of the universe is as 
strong among students of science as it is among philosophers 
and men in the street. All three are alike fascinated by the 
endeavour to see the world whole from one point of view. 
But there is an attraction which appeals to the student of 
science in particular—the attraction of ideally precise descrip- 
tion. It was Kant who said that knowledge is scientific in 
proportion as it is mathematical, and all who hold the view 
that it is the aim of science to describe facts of experience as 
exactly as possible, as simply as possible, and as completely as 
possible, will agree that this ideal comes nearest realisation in 
such sciences as gravitational astronomy, where mathematical 
formulation reaches its highwater mark. Now if there is one 
science of nature, it must be an extension of that which deals 
with what we usually regard as the simpler and more primitive 
order of facts—the order, at any rate, that we think we know 
best; it must be one which interprets the organic in terms 
of the inorganic; it must consist of precise physico-chemical 
descriptions which have been, or are in process of being, 
summed up in mathematical terms. In short, it must conform 
to the type of science which we regard as most perfect. And 
this, we say, is an ideal that appeals strongly to the scientific 
worker. Let us consider briefly, from our biological point of 
view—necessarily a somewhat naive one—why we do not 
believe that there is one science of nature. 


Many considerations other than biological must weigh with 
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us in regard to this important question, the answer to which 
colours our whole outlook on the world. There is the 
perennial “soul and body” problem in its higher reaches ; 
there are various borderland phenomena studied by the Society 
for Pyschical Research ; and there are other non-biological data 
relevant to the discussion. But in this paper we wish to keep 
to the biological point of view. 

§ 2. In his experience the student of science has to deal, 
inter alia, with an order of facts which he calls purely physical 
—the movements of the earth and the heavenly bodies, the 
seasons and tides, the sun and the wind and the rain, the 
weathering of the mountains, the making of the fruitful land, 
and so forth. Within this order the processes are marked, as 
everyone knows, by their rigid uniformity of routine, their 
monotonous sequences, which are like chains of iron. They 
can be described, satisfactorily for the most part, on the view 
that all are “‘ merely complicated cases of change of configura- 
tion in a system of mass particles.” They can be described, 
that is to say, in terms of matter and motion. 

Scientifically, then, the whole physical order can be treated 
as a mechanism; it can be described with extraordinary 
precision by means of formule which have only a few factors 
in them. At present, these factors seem to be not more than 
five: the ether, the electron, the atom, the molecule, and the 
mass, energy being “involved in the construction of any of 
these out of any other.” Our question is whether these con- 
cepts are adequate for a useful description of the activities of 
organisms—for a description which will make the facts of life 
more intelligible. 

§ 3. That the animate order of facts transcends in some 
way the purely physical seems to certain minds, and to 
certain moods of other minds, almost self-evident, and the 
mechanistic theory appears almost obviously inadequate. For 
the world of life is full of individuality, and we cannot, as in 
the purely physical order, predict with certainty how a living 
creature will answer to a given stimulus. Organisms are full 
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of purposiveness, even when they have no brains for holding a 
purpose. Although they sometimes make fatal mistakes, they 
tend in their normal environment to respond effectively, mak- 
ing for self-preservation and betterment. ‘They are genuine 
agents in a sense that is not true of inorganic factors—of the 
river carving its way in the rock or of the lightning striking 
the steeple—for they often seem to “try” one reaction after 
another until they find that which is most effective ; they profit 
by experience ; they trade with time. In a word, they are 
historic beings. 

But to this, and much more of the same nature, it may be 
answered that while no one doubts that a bird is something 
very different from a stone, the question is whether we can 
discover qualitative criteria of livingness which will apply all 
along the line. In studying a contrast like that between male 
and female, we must not restrict our survey to such cases as 
lion and lioness, stag and hind, peacock and peahen, ruff and 
reeve, we must come down to cases like starfish and sea-urchin, 
where we often require a microscope to be quite sure of the 
sex. So in studying a contrast like that between animate and 
inanimate, we must not keep to the upper reaches of life, we 
must consider the lichen on the wall as well as the cedar of 
Lebanon, the microbes and slime-fungi as well as the queens 
of the air; and we must not shut our eyes to such phenomena 
as latent life and local life, the survival of a minute fragment 
of an egg, and artificial parthenogenesis. We propose, there- 
fore, to take a wide biological survey, illustrating from many 
different corners why it seems necessary to believe in the 
autonomy of life. 


I. THe ARGUMENT FROM EVERYDAY FUNCTIONS. 


§ 4. Let us begin with the functions of’ everyday life, such 
as the contraction of muscles, the irritation of nerves, the 
digestion and absorption of food, the process of respiration, 
and the filtering of the blood in the kidneys. Has any vital 
function as yet received a mechanical explanation, that is to 
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say, a description in physico-chemical terms? From our 


understanding of the facts of the case we are led to answer 
“No.” As there is a widespread impression that the answer 
should be “ Yes,” let us explain the point at issue. 

In the first instance, we must be perfectly clear that there 
are in the living body numerous chemical and physical events 
which can be accounted for as one might account for an 
explosion of fire-damp or a shower of rain. Some of them can 
be made to occur in a test-tube outside of the body. We 
can buy pepsin at the chemist’s and digest beef with it in 
an egg-cup. We know of specific oxidations and reductions, 
hydrations and fermentations, which occur in the body, and 
can be mimicked outside of it; we know of phenomena of 
surface-tension and capillarity, of elasticity and diffusion which 
are wrapped up with the ordinary life of the body and which 
admit of ordinary physical description. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that the progress of physiology will increase the 
number of these definitely known chemical and _ physical 
processes which go on within the bodies of plants and 
animals. Will that not result in a physico-chemical description 
of vital processes ? 

In such matters we must keep, first of all, to what has been 
actually achieved, and we submit (a) that there has not yet 
been given any physico-chemical description of any total 
vital operation, such as the secretion of digestive juice or the 
filtering of blood by the kidney; (6) that the progress of 
physiology seems at present to make vital functions appear 
less, not more, reducible than they seemed half a century ago ; 
(c) that we are not within sight of a physico-chemical 
interpretation of the most distinctively vital processes, such 
as anabolism and growth; and (d) that even if we had a com- 
plete record of all the transformations of matter and energy 
that go on within the living body in its everyday functions, 
we should not be answering the biological questions. Let us 
take these points seviatim. 

§ 5. (a) No physico-chemical description has yet been given 
Vor. X.—No. 1. 8 
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of any total vital operation. The history of physiology is here 
very instructive. We find that about the middle of the 
nineteenth century there was a remarkable mechanistic boom. 
The application of the methods of chemical and physical 
analysis to the functions of the body led to discoveries of the 
greatest importance, and the impression became prevalent that 
the citadel of life was about to be taken by storm. Mayer 
(1845) showed that vital energy—the animal’s power of doing 
work—is accounted for by the oxidations that go on in the 
living body. This was the beginning of the end of the view 
that there is a distinctive “vital force” in organisms, a special 
source of energy apart from what we can account for by the 
chemical and physical circumstances of the case. Du Bois- 
Reymond’s studies on animal electricity raised hopes of an 
electrical explanation of the action of nerves. Ludwig 
brought forward his mechanical theories of secretion and the 
like (see Dr J. S. Haldane, “ Life and Mechanism,” Guy's 
Hospital Reports, vol. 1x., 1906). 

The inevitable reaction followed. Things are not so 
simple as they seemed. Carbon compounds are certainly 
consumed in the living fire, but Pfliiger and others have 
shown that “the oxidation does not, like ordinary chemical 
oxidation, increase or diminish in proportion to the varying 
supply of oxygen brought to the seat of oxidation, but is 
controlled by living cells.” It is not merely what happens, 
but the way in which it happens, that we have to consider. 
If we inquire into the passage of digested food from the 
alimentary canal into the blood, or the interchange of gases 
in the lungs, or the filtering that goes on in the kidney, we 
certainly find that these involve physico-chemical processes, 
and we detect in their occurrence nothing that contradicts 
the principles of physics and chemistry ; and yet the physico- 
chemical formule do not suffice for a complete description of 
the vital function. They do not quite fit; the living cells 
make a difference—a difference which we have at present to 
accept as a fact. 
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In his exceedingly valuable Gifford Lectures, Dr Driesch 
discusses very carefully the various “means” of morpho- 
genesis — the part, for instance, that surface tension and 
capillarity play in the architectural processes of the developing 
organism. He recognises their importance. ‘But let us 
never forget that the laws of surface tension only give us 
the most general type of an arrangement of elements in all 
these cases, nothing else. A physical law never accounts for 
the Specific! Capillarity gives us not the least clue to it. 
As the organic substance, at least in many cases, is a fluid, 
it must of course follow the general laws of hydrostatics and 
hydrodynamics; but life itself is as little touched by its 
fluid-like or form-like properties as it is by the fact that living 
bodies have a certain weight and mass.” .. . “ We must be 
cautious in admitting that any organic feature has been ex- 
plained, even in the most general way, by the action of physical 


forces” (“Science and Philosophy of the Organism,” vol. i. 


pp. 92-938). 

§ 6. (b) Experimental science is hardly older than Galileo, 
and experimental physiology practically dates from Claude 
Bernard, so that it is preposterous to venture any statement 
as to what progress may or may not be made in the way of 
reducing things to a common denominator. We do not know 
how soon the movements of corpuscles in a living body may 
be brought into line with those in an inanimate system. Every 
year we know more about the physical and chemical processes 
that occur in living bodies. But we must take things as they 
are, and it does not seem as if the physico-chemical explanation 
of vital functions was coming any nearer. There is no dog- 
matic insinuation in this statement as to what the future may 
have in store, but there is surely significance in the fact that 
increased knowledge of physiological chemistry and physio. 
logical physics has brought the distinctively vital into stronger 
relief. It has not made it more intelligible, that is, it has not 
shown it to be a particular instance of something more general. 
Some have indeed maintained that what there is left of biology 
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after organic chemistry has had its fair share may be referred 
to hydrodynamics, but the number of students who can be 
gulled with this sort of bluff is happily decreasing. 

It may be useful to cite the conclusions of three authorities, 
whose concrete work is well known. Professor Bunge once 
wrote: “I think the more thoroughly and conscientiously we 
endeavour to study biological problems, the more are we con- 
vinced that even those processes which we have already 
regarded as explicable by chemical and physical laws are in 
reality infinitely more complex, and at present defy any 
attempt at a mechanical explanation.” Dr J. S. Haldane goes 
even further: “If we look back at the phenomena which are 
capable of being stated, or explained in physico-chemical 
terms, we see at once that there is nothing in them character- 
istic of life. . . . We are now far more definitely aware of the 
obstacles to any advance in this (physico-chemical) direction, 
and there is not the slightest indication that they will be 
removed, but rather that with further increase of knowledge, 
and more refined methods of physical and chemical investiga- 
tion, they will only appear more and more difficult to 
surmount.” As Dr Driesch points out: “ What at first seems 
to be the result of mechanical pressure may afterwards be 
found to be an active process of growth, and what at first 
seems to be a full effect of capillarity among homogeneous 
elements may afterwards be shown to depend on specialised 
metabolic conditions of the surfaces as its principal cause.” 
Speaking of other physical phenomena, such as osmotic 
pressure, he continues: “ But all these processes are only 
means of the organism, and can never do more than furnish 
the general type of events. They do not constitute life; they 
are used by life.” 

§ 7. It may be fairly asked, however, whether the mechan- 
istic hypothesis has not been the inspiration of many of the 
most famous physiologists. Has it not led them to great 
discoveries? Does it not toe the pragmatist line as a theory 
that has worked well? The answer must be that in one way 
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it has worked well, as an engine of research, and that in 
another way it has not worked at all—as a formulation of 
the facts. ‘Treating the organism as a machine has led to 
great clearness in regard to the big transformations of matter 
and energy that go on in the body. Without Chemistry and 
Physics what would be our understanding of respiration, of 
animal heat, of muscular work, or of the significance of the 
various kinds of waste? But have Chemistry and Physics 
helped us towards an understanding of the way in which the 
great workshop of the body is regulated, of the way in which 
the different functions are adjusted to every varying need, of 
the way in which they work into one another's hands, so that 
a unified effective life results? To take one clear instance, it 
is no longer a difficult physico-chemical problem to account 
for the animal heat, or for a large fraction of the animal heat ; 
but how does this or any other physico-chemical description 
help us to account for “ warm-bloodedness,” that is to say, for 
the regulation of heat-production and heat-loss, so that the 
temperature of the body of bird and mammal remains approxi- 
mately constant whatever the outside temperature may be? 
We may know a great deal about what is called “the thermo- 
taxic mechanism,” but the more we know the further off it 
seems from any possibility of mechanical explanation. 

§ 8. (c) If no everyday function of the body has found 
complete description in physico-chemical terms, it follows 
a fortiori that we are not within sight of an explanation of such 
fundamental! vital processes as growth and reproduction. The 
minute crystal of alum dropped into a solution of alum forms 
the centre of a crystalline growth—a type of many wonderful 
and beautiful inorganic growths. We have only to think of 
the fascinating jewels and minerals in the geological museum, 
of the dendritic markings on the quarry-stones which look like 
mimicries of fossil ferns and zoophytes, or of the still more 
familiar frost-flowers on the window-pane. In what ways does 
organic growth differ from these? ‘The inorganic structure 
grows at the expense of material chemically the same as itself ; 
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the organism assimilates. The grass grows at the expense of 
air, water, and salts which, with the sun’s aid, it builds up into 
complex organic compounds ; the foal grows at the expense of 
the grass. Moreover, organic growth is almost always accom- 
plished by a most intricate process of cell-division, by which 
the organism continually maintains its specific structure or, 
more briefly, tse/f; In most cases organic growth is an integra- 
tion, the new material being not merely added on, as it is in 
crystals, but incorporated and unified. We must not make 
too much of this, however, remembering cases like the spread- 
ing slime-fungi (Myxomycetes)—which almost require a sub- 
kingdom for themselves—and the very imperfectly integrated 
growth of some simple animals like sponges, or some simple 
plants, like many of the Thallophytes. Yet this seems to us 
clear, that organic growth is an active process, that it is selective, 
and that it is essentially self-expressive. We do not hesitate to 
use such a term in reference to the growth of even an amceba, 
for the growth is a reproduction of the specific organisation 
and of no other, and it is related essentially, not topographically, 
to what is already present. This is indeed a fundamental 
biological conception, which has been well stated by Dr J. S. 
Haldane: “ A living organism is distinguished by the fact that 
in it what we recognise as specific structure is inseparably 
associated with what we recognise as specific activity. Its 
activity expresses itself in the development and maintenance 
of its structure, which is nothing but the expression of its 
activity. Its identity as an organism is not physical identity 
[we should say, not purely physical identity], since from the 
physical standpoint the material and energy passing through it 
may be rapidly changing.” In his valuable address Dr Haldane 
tests the mechanical theory of life, first in relation to ordinary 
functions, and then in regard to the most distinctive vital 
processes, and finds it inadequate. “The first requisite of a 
working hypothesis is that it should work, and I have tried to 
point out that as a matter of fact the physico-chemical theory 
of life has not worked in the past, and never can work. As 
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soon as we pass beyond the most superficial details of physio- 
logical activity it becomes unsatisfactory, and it breaks down 
completely when applied to fundamental physiological pro- 
blems, such as that of reproduction.” 

In the production and maintenance of its specific form the 
organism is assisted, as we have seen, by physical phenomena, 
such as surface-tension and capillarity; and part of the 
difficulty of clearness is that these, or others like them, 
may be closely interlaced with the intricate processes of 
growth and cell-division,—* internal morphogenetic means,” 
as Driesch calls them, “which are of a so-called physio- 
logical character, that is, which nobody claims to understand 
physically at present.” Thus osmotic pressure may go hand 
in hand with real cellular growth in effecting increase in size, 
and we need to bear in mind Driesch’s caution against be- 
lieving that too much is explained by the simple physical 
process which is the concomitant of another very much more 
complex. “It is the organism which by the secretion of 
osmotic substances in the cavities or the protoplasm of the 
cells prepares the ground for growth even of this osmotic sort. 
The real cellular growth which proceeds on the basis of 
assimilation cannot, of course, be accounted for by osmotic 
events, not even in its most general type.” 

§ 9. (d) To those who have not considered the question 
from the point of view of scientific method, it may seem 
strange to assert that even if we had a complete record of all 
the transformations of matter and energy that go on within 
the living body in all its everyday functions, we should not be 
answering the biological questions. Why not? What are 
the unanswered biological questions? The answer is simple. 
As biologists we wish to describe the activity of the creature 
as a whole: What is the “ go” of it, how does it keep agoing ? 
And while the analysis of particular items in the activity 
clears the ground and is important for special purposes, e.g. in 
medicine, it certainly does not give us a biological description. 
The mechanist’s idea is that by a summation of the physico- 
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chemical descriptions of the activities of all the different 
parts we shall get what we want. But this is not so. Not 
merely because complete physico-chemical descriptions of 
the particular activities are far to seek, but because if they 
were complete they would not explain how the various 
activities work in a variable way into one another’s hands, how 
they are co-ordinated in a harmonious result, how they are 
adjustable to changeful external conditions. 

We must bear in mind the extraordinary complexity of 
the problem of the everyday life of a common animal. For 
what is a creature but a huge army with battalions which we 
call organs, brigades which we call systems; it advances in- 
surgently from day to day always into new territory—often 
inhospitable or actively unfriendly ; it holds itself together, it 
forages, it makes good its own losses, it even recruits itself; 
it pitches a camp and strikes it again, it goes into winter- 
quarters, it retreats, it recovers itself, it has a forced march, it 
conquers. What the biologist wishes is a description of the 
organism’s daily march which will not ignore the reality of 
the tactics—the intra-organismal tactics. 

In discussing these difficult questions it always appears to 
us sound policy to appeal to those who are actually working 
at the facts of the case, and while we cannot pretend that 
there is anything like unanimity, there appears to be an in- 
creasing number of physiologists who will at least go the 
length of agreeing with what Professor E. H. Starling said 
in his Presidential Address to the Physiological Section of the 
British Association in 1909: “In his study of living beings 
the physiologist has one guiding principle which plays but 
little part in the sciences of the chemist and physicist, namely, 
the principle of adaptation. Adaptation or purposiveness is 
the leading characteristic of every one of the functions to 
which we devote in our text-books the chapters dealing with 
assimilation, respiration, movement, growth, reproduction, and 
even death itself.” Now adaptation or purposiveness requires 
a historical explanation ; it is a supra-mechanical concept. 
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At the same time, we admit unreservedly that when we 
watch a living animal, especially one in which we can see the 
internal movements of various parts—the beating of the heart, 
for instance—we are irresistibly reminded of a complicated, 
smoothly working machine. It is plain that both are material 
systems adapted for particular kinds of work, for particular 
transformations of matter and energy. It is undeniable that 
the comparison is a useful one, and that it is a fertile method 
of discovery to press it to its farthest. All we are pleading 
for is, that the facts of the case be not treated with a false 
simplicity. We would point out, for instance, that the 
organism differs from any machine yet invented in its greater 
efficiency, giving more return from its fuel; and there is no 
doubt that this corresponds to a deep difference from the point 
of view of dynamics. One of the attempts to define this 
difference which has always impressed us is contained in a 
paper on “The Abundance of Life” by Professor Joly: 
“While the transfer of energy into any inanimate material 
system is attended by effects retardative to the transfer and 
conducive to dissipation, the transfer of energy into any 
animate material system is attended by effects conducive to 
the transfer and retardative of dissipation.” Assuredly the 
organism may be called an engine, but it must be remembered 
that it is a self-stoking, self-repairing, self-preservative, self- 
adjusting, self-increasing, self-reproducing engine ! 

« And this also must be remembered in comparing a living 
creature and a machine, that the latter is no ordinary sample 
of the inorganic world. It is an elaborated tool, an extended 
hand, and has inside of it a human thought. It is because of 
these qualities that highly complex machines come to be so 
like organisms. But no machine profits by experience, nor 
trades with time as organisms do. ‘Therefore it is that the 
formule which serve to re-describe the activity of a machine 
will not suffice for living creatures which demand a historical 
explanation” (Geddes and Thomson, Evolution, Home Uni- 
versity Library, 1911). 
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II. THe ARGUMENT FROM ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. 


§ 10. The inadequacy of a physico-chemical account of 
vital activity becomes even more obvious when we pass from 
the everyday functions of the body to a connected series of 
external activities—to animal behaviour. 

Let us consider first of all the microscopic newly hatched 
larva of the liver-fluke, which is of so much practical import- 
ance to sheep-farmers. It has no organs in the strict sense; 
it has only a few cells altogether; it has no hint of a nervous 
system. It is covered with cilia, and has energy enough to 
swim about for a day in the water-pools by the pasturage. 
It comes in contact with many things, but it responds to 
none, until haply it touches the little freshwater snail—the 
only contact that will enable it to continue its life. To this 
it responds by working its way in at the breathing aperture, 
and within the snail it goes through a complex series of 
multiplications and metamorphoses, the upshot of which may 
be that a sheep becomes infected with a young liver-fluke. 
Our point, however, is the delicate adaptation of brainless 
protoplasm to the one stimulus which will enable it to continue 
its life. This seems to us far beyond all possibility of 
mechanical description ; it requires a historical explanation. 

Now what we have alluded to is not a rare curiosity ; it 
is a common and characteristic feature in animal behaviour 
that the creature is historically tuned to be a receptor of one 
particular but absolutely indispensable stimulus which may 
not occur more than once in the life-history. The freshwater 
mussel carries her young ones in her outer gill-plate, and does 
not set them free unless there be a stickleback or the like 
in the immediate vicinity. When the fish comes near, the 
mother mussel, whom it is no libel to call ‘acephalous,” 
liberates a crowd of pinhead-like larval mussels or Glochidia, 
who rush out into the water like boys from the opened school 
door. ‘They snap their tiny valves; they are aware of the 
stickleback ; they fasten on it to begin another chapter of their 
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life. Even in the laboratory, when they have been removed 
from the mother, they become extraordinarily excited if a 
morsel of stickleback is dropped into the dish in which they 
are. It is this organic memory of the essential stimulus that 
is characteristic and supra-mechanical, and though simpler in 
expression, it is as well marked in the absolutely brainless 
larva of the liver-fluke as in the larval mussel which has the 
beginnings of a nervous system, or in a higher migratory 
animal with a richly endowed brain. One of the interesting 
results of the Aberdeen University Bird Migration Inquiry 
at present in progress has been the definite proof that a 
swallow which leaves us at the end of summer “for warmer 
lands and coasts that keep the sun” may return the following 
spring to the farmyard which was its real homestead. And 
our question in this paper is this: Does the return of the 
swallow differ from the return of a thrown boomerang in 
kind or only in degree ; that is to say, does it require different 
fundamental concepts for its interpretation ? 

And if it be objected that it is complicating the issue 
to bring in cases of extremely intricate behaviour, such as 
migration, in higher animals, where very fine brains have 
been developed, and where no one denies the very high 
development of “intelligence” and “instinct,” our answer 
must be (1) that some of the mechanists do not hesitate to 
apply their machine theory here also, and (2) that we can 
find analogous kinds of behaviour at all levels of nervous 
development. Thus, to cite, from the instinctive level, a case 
so familiar that we have ceased to wonder at it at all: there 
seems to be no doubt that a worker-bee leaving the hive the 
first time will fly confidently into a new world and will burglar 
a difficult flower like a past-master. As we say, it is “to the 
manner born.” ‘Those who have experimented tell us that if 
we take a bee from the hive, put it in a box, place the box 
in our pocket, walk an intricate half-mile, and then open the 
box, the liberated insect will make a bee-line for home. The 
bee has a brain of an entirely different order from a bird’s, and 
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the same sort of thing occurs at levels where there are no 
brains at all. The behaviour of organisms requires historical 
explanation, and that irrespective of the soul and body 
problem. We may keep ourselves clear by remembering 
that the problem of the autonomy of life would confront us 
even if—to make an impossible supposition—there were no 
animals in the world at all, only plants and us—Jack and his 
bean-stalk, in fact. We may also remember that Dr Driesch 
has got to his strong convictions of vitalism by studying eggs, 
where, again, there are no data as to mental processes. 

§ 11. Let us select some instance of animal behaviour and 
look at it from the mechanist and the vitalist point of view. 
We take a vivid one, the migration of Eels, which has been 
recently discussed in this connection in a masterly article by 
Mr E. S. Russell (“ Vitalism,” Rivista di Scienza, April 1911). 
It is a very useful case, because the eel has a brain of a very 
low order, and we are not warranted in using in regard to it 
the psychological terms which are indispensable in the case 
of the more intelligent birds and mammals. 

The remarkable story, some chapters of which have recently 
been worked out, is in outline as follows. The eels of the 
whole of northern Europe probably begin their life below the 
500-fathom line on the verge of deep sea away to the west 
of Ireland and southwards towards the Canaries—on the verge 
of the dark, cold, calm, silent, plantless world of the abysses. 
It is apparently in the great depths that the young eel passes 
through the early chapters of its life-history ; but these remain 
very obscure, and need not at present concern us. ‘The young 
eel rises to the upper sunlit waters as a transparent, sideways 
flattened, knife-blade-like larva, about three inches in length, 
with no spot of colour except in its eyes. It lives for many 
months in this state—known as a Leptocephalus—expending 
energy in gentle swimming, but taking no food. It subsists 
on itself, and becomes shorter and lighter, and cylindrical 
instead of flat. It is transformed into a glass-eel, about two 
and a half inches long, like a knitting-needle in girth. It 
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begins to move towards the shores. After about a year it is 


one of a million elvers passing up one of our rivers—in the 
wonderful “ eel-fare,” which we have described in our Biology 
of the Seasons (1911), one of the most remarkable sights of 
spring. If it is not fortunate, it may take much more than a 
year to reach the feeding ground—those that ascend the rivers 
of the eastern Baltic have journeyed over three thousand miles ! 
Eventually, however, large numbers succeed in finding rivers, 
and there is a long period of feeding and growing in the slow- 
flowing reaches and in fish-stocked ponds. There is never any 
breeding in fresh water, but after some years a restlessness 
seizes the adults as it seized the larve—a restlessness due to 
a reproductive, not a nutritive motive. There is an excited 
return journey to the sea—and they don wedding garments 
of silver as they go and become large of eye. They appear 
to migrate hundreds of miles, often out into the Atlantic to 
the verge of the deep sea, where, as far as we know, the 
individual life ends in giving rise to new lives. In no case is 
there any return. 

We ask, then, what the Machine Theory of Life can make 
of a story like this, which is a type of many. Let us consider 
in particular the second last chapter, the migration from the 
rivers to the spawning-grounds. Like many other fishes, the 
eel requires for spawning very definite conditions of depth, 
salinity, and temperature. The North Sea will not serve, for 
it is too shallow ; the Norwegian Sea will not serve, for it is 
too cold. 

Now, what can the physiology that is only applied physics 
and chemistry tell us? It can tell us, for instance, a most 
useful thing to know, how the energy for the journey is 
obtained from chemical explosions of reserve material in the 
muscles of the eel’s tail. It can tell us some of the steps in 
the making of this fuel out of the eel’s food. It can tell us 
that the muscles are kept rhythmically contracting by nervous 
stimuli, and so on for a whole volume. And yet does it really 
help us to understand the migration of the eels to the distant 
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spawning grounds? To take items in the process and reduce 
them (as far as possible) to physical and chemical common 
denominators does not make any clearer the interconnection 
of all these items into the single act of migration. Let us 
apply physico-chemical methods by all means, the results are 
always of interest ; but are they useful in making the biological 
fact of migration more intelligible ¢ 

Let us linger over the illustration, for it is very instructive. 
As Russell says, in his luminous contribution to the discussion 
of vitalism: “The migration is, so to speak, a fact of a higher 
order than any physical or chemical fact, although it is made 
up of an indefinitely large number of physical and chemical 
facts. To explain the fact one must accept it as a whole, not 
seek to conquer it by dividing it, for if one analyses it into its 
components, one inevitably misses the bond of union. . . . To 
decompose the act of migration into an infinity of physico- 
chemical processes is to take an infinity of little partial views 
of the act; but what one needs for an explanation of the fact is 
a comprehensive view which will unite all the relevant features 
of it into one picture. To the chemist confronted with this 
problem, there is no fact of migration at all; there is only an 
intricate enravelment of chemical reaction. To the biologist 
the fact of migration to a particular region for a particular 
purpose is cardinal, and the chemical processes involved in the 
action are negligible.” 

Surely, however, the chemical processes cannot be negligible, 
for is it not for subtle chemical reasons that the eel does not 
spawn in fresh water ? is it not for subtle chemical reasons that 
the stimulus which sets spawning agoing is not merely salt 
water, but salt water at a particular temperature? and so on. 
The answer to this kind of question is simply: (1) that the 
word chemical begs the question, physiological being the 
proper term unless a complete reduction has been effected ; 
(2) that the occurrence of the physiological stimulation in the 
deep sea, but not in fresh water, requires a historical explana- 
tion; and (8) that the active seeking out of the area of 
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appropriate stimulation is something supra-mechanical. If it 
be objected that one can think, in dreams at least, of a torpedo 
so delicately adjusted that it descended rivers, went out to sea, 
kept off the rocks, turned corners, and did not explode until it 
could do so effectively in an area of appropriate stimulation, 
the answer must be that this mechanism is as yet a hypothetical 
construction, and that if it were constructed it would not be 
a fair sample of the inorganic world. For obviously it would 
have a human idea and a human purpose inside of it—the very 
essence of its constitution. 

But if the mechanistic account of the eel’s migration fails, 
is the vitalistic one—or, as we prefer to say, the biological one 
—any better? Let us turn for a little to this aspect of the 
case. The aim of biology is not to give either ultimate or 
mechanical explanations, it is to render biological phenomena 
more intelligible; and that means obtaining general concep- 
tions as to their nature. We “explain” a thing biologically 
when we relate it to some general fact or formula of living 
things, when we bring it under the heading of some funda- 
mental property. 

Therefore, if pressed to make the story of the eel’s migra- 
tion less of a curiosity, we should ask to be allowed to start 
with the concept of an organism, a specific individuality, a 
historical being. It is determined by the past—its own past 
and the past of its race. Its inheritance is a treasure-store of 
the ages, a registration of long experience. Non-living things 
have no history in the biological sense ; they do not trade with 
time. We do not need to remember their history in order to 
understand their present operations. The hand of the past 
has certainly left its impress on them, but the living hand of the 
past is on the organism for ever.. In the organism, as Professor 
Bergson says, the past is prolonged into the present. ‘Thus we 
pass on to a new level of explanation or interpretation, which 
is historical. And whenever we mention that the eel is one of 
a deep-sea race which has adventurously taken to colonising 
the fresh waters—just as the salmon is one of a freshwater 
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race which has taken to exploiting the sea—and notice further 
that animals in general return to their birthplace to breed, as 
in the familiar case of the migratory birds, then at once the 
biological light begins to be shed on the eel’s strange history. 

§ 12. The conception of an organism as a historic being was 
finely expressed by Professor W. K. Clifford: “It is the 
peculiarity of living things not merely that they change under 
the influence of surrounding circumstances, but that any 
change which takes place in them is not lost but retained, 
and as it were built into the organism to serve as the founda- 
tion for future actions. .. . No one can tell by examining 
a piece of gold how often it has been melted and cooled in 
geologic ages. . . . Anyone who cuts down an oak can tell 
by the rings in its trunk how many times winter has frozen 
it. ... A living being must always contain within itself 
the history, not merely of its own existence, but of all its 
ancestors.” Yet even this is putting the case too statically. 
Bergson gets nearer the heart of the matter when he main- 
tains that all organisms share with us a persisting experience 
of time. Both have the mysterious quality of “durée ”—but 
duration in more than the merely physical and chronological 
sense; for what Bergson means is “the continuous progress 
of the past which gnaws into the future and which swells as it 
advances.” ‘Our personality shoots, grows, and ripens with- 
out ceasing. Each of its moments is something new added 
to what was before. We are creating ourselves continually.” 
So of an organism, it may be said that “its past, in its en- 
tirety, is prolonged into its present, and abides there, actual 
and acting.” ‘Continuity of change, preservation of the past 
in the present, real duration—the living organism seems, then, 
to share these attributes with consciousness.” But he goes 
further, and, as the title of his remarkable book, L’ Evolution 
Créatrice, suggests, seeks to show that life, like conscious 
activity, is unceasing creation. 

It is not merely that the organism’s fundamental quality 
is self-preservation, in a deep, not too external sense, a con- 
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tinuous re-creation of the specific structure, a continuous re- 
assertion of the specific activity. There is more than that. 
The spontaneity of life is manifested by a continual creation 
of new forms. For Bergson gives us a forceful re-statement 
of the essential thought of Lamarck, of Goethe, of Robert 
Chambers, of Samuel Butler, and of later vitalists: in fact, of 
all who have most deeply felt the supreme importance of the 
organismal factor in evolution. He thinks of a cumulative 
hereditary change as “related to some sort of effort, but to an 
effort of far greater depth than the individual effort, far more 
independent of circumstances—an effort common to most repre- 
sentatives of the same species, inherent in the germs they bear 
rather than in their substance alone, an effort thereby assured 
of being passed on to their descendants. ‘There is an original 
creative impetus in life which passes from generation to genera- 
tion of germs, is sustained right along the lines of evolution, 
among which it gets divided, and is the fundamental cause of 
variations, or at least of those variations that count.” This 
may be still too abstract for the biologist, but there is concrete 


evidence also leading us to attach more and more importance 


to what we may call the intrinsic character of variations. Many 
facts point to the view that the secret of variability—which is 
the central secret of evolution—lies deep in the nature of the 
organism itself. The living being has been a Proteus from the 
first; changefulness is its most abiding quality; in short, the 
essence of the creature is in its innate creativeness. If this be 
true, we are far from the dogma that there is only one science 
of nature. 

In a subsequent article I shall deal with the arguments 
from organic development and organic evolution, and sum up 
the case for the autonomy of biology. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


ABERDEEN. 


Vor. X.—No. 1. 





A PSYCHOLOGIST AMONG THE SAINTS. 
By L. P. JACKS. 


‘*Enfin, pour tout dire, nous ne voyons pas les choses mémes; nous nous 
bornons le plus souvent, a lire des étiquettes collées sur elles... . . Et ce ne 
sont pas seulement les objets extérieurs, ce sont aussi nos propres états d’Ame 
qui se dérobent 4 nous dans ce qu’ils ont d’intime, de personnel, d’originalement 
vécu,”—Henri Bereson, Le Rire, pp. 156-7. 


Tue day’s work was done, the family had retired to rest, and 
the house was still. George Marsh sealed up the last of many 
letters, drew the curtains closer, and pushed an arm-chair in 


front of the fire. One quiet hour—the most precious of the 
day or night,—and he too would retire. Should he read or 
think? He resolved to think. 


Not wisely, perhaps; for his mind was troubled, and he 
began to brood upon a thought. The thought was one which 
had been nascent within him for months ; he had felt it stirring 
within him all day long, and as he sat and brooded it was born. 
‘*T shall die as I have lived,” he said aloud, ‘“‘ —an unconverted 
man. I shall never be converted.” And a profound melancholy 
overpowered him. 

George Marsh was fifty-five years of age. By outward 
seeming he was a successful and a fortunate man. In the 
matter of health and wealth, of wife and child, he had won 
and kept what few men win ever and what fewer keep for 
long. None the less he seemed to himself, as he spread 
his hands over the dying fire, an utter failure and most 
unfortunate. 


“It has all come to nothing,” he said ; “ it will never come 
130 
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to anything.” The clock struck twelve, and George Marsh 
heard “never” repeated twelve times. “ That settles it,” he 
went on, addressing the fire. ‘I cannot be converted now. 
I know too much.” 

That day he had finished his course of lectures on “ The 
Psychology of Religion,” of which subject he was a professional 
teacher. The lectures had attracted a great audience, and 
been a brilliant success. He had been told by a friend that 
they constituted an “ epoch-making event”; not that Marsh 
himself attached much value to the epithet, for he had heard 
it too often about books and things which had been forgotten 
in a fortnight ; but it was pleasant to hear, all the same. 

In the last lecture he had dealt with “'The Phenomena of 
Conversion: their Inner Nature and the Laws of their Occur- 
rence.” He had laid down the famous “ Three Laws” of 
Conversion, “‘ which,” said an admirer, “ are destined to revolu- 
tionise our conceptions of the spiritual realm as completely as 
Newton’s Three Laws of Motion have revolutionised our 
conceptions of the physical universe.” George Marsh ought 
to have been a proud man. 

His brooding continued. “I have made my own conversion 
impossible,” he thought, “ by learning to understand conversion. 
Nay, I have done more—and worse. I have let my audience 
into the secret, and as I cannot be converted, so neither can 
they. Once my book is published, conversion will become 
impossible to its readers for the reasons that make it impossible 
forme. It must never be published.” 

Hereupon a sudden impulse seized him. He rose from the 
fireside and snatched the manuscript of his lectures from the 
table. He hesitated for the moment, for the best of his life- 
work lay in those pages. | 

The door opened, and his wife entered the room. 

“What has happened to you?” she said. ‘It is past two 
o'clock. Are you going to sit up all night? And what are 
you doing with those manuscripts ?” 

“I’m going to throw them into the fire,” said Marsh. 
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“Nonsense!” She snatched them out of his hand and 
promptly locked them up in a drawer. Mrs Marsh was not 
unprepared. For many days she had heard her husband's 
mutterings, and had divined the thought which was working, 
like a maggot, in his brain. ‘ Now go to bed,” said she, “ and 
don’t be a fool.” 

Marsh obeyed ; and thus the work “ which has produced a 
revolution in the spiritual realm ” was saved for posterity. 


George Marsh had spent his life, as all men do, in the 
pursuit of the Infinite; and the long and short of it is that 
the quest had failed. Had he pursued the Infinite under the 
stimulation of alcohol, or the lulling dreams of opium ; had he 
tried the love of women, the heaping up of riches, or the 
“ will-to-power”; had he sought the goal in the secret of 
perpetual motion or the squaring of the circle—his failure 
would have been no more complete. George Marsh had had 
recourse to none of these things ; he had pursued the Infinite 


along paths which sages had trodden before him; but the 
Infinite was still uncaptured. This thought added to the 
bitterness of his defeat. 

“I don’t believe there is any Infinite,” he said, “for if 
there were I should have found it ere now.” This was not 


the language he used in his lectures; but it was language that 
came into his thoughts as he sat in the silent house on the 
night when this history begins. 

Now the seekers of the Infinite may be divided into two 
classes. ‘The first class is represented by any person who may 
happen to have spent a long morning searching for his lost 
spectacles and then found them on his nose; the second class 
by the Irishman who had to find the spectacles before he 
could look for them. The Infinite and the spectacles have 
this in common, that you may lose them as readily by putting 
them in the right place as by putting them in the wrong. 
Lost in either way both Infinite and spectacles are equally 
difficult to find. To which class of losers George Marsh 
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belonged, I do not know; but he certainly belonged to one of 
them, for there is no third. 


I. 


He had been brought up in the straitest traditions of 
Evangelical piety. But the reader must not infer from this 
that the parents of George Marsh were ignorant and narrow- 
minded people. They were eminent in every quality that is 
lovable: in the words of a distinguished American author 
who spent a month as the family guest, “they were the 
most lovely people he had ever met.” And the same words 
may be applied to the aged clergyman, a noted Simeonite, 
who taught the family faith with learning and eloquence, and 
sustained it by the example of his character and daily life. I 
remember that circle well, and it stands out in memory like a 
place of palms and running waters amid the deserts of life. 
It may be that the prejudice of the years is creeping over me; 
for among the faces I see around there are none which speak 
to me of more honourable things. The type, they say, is 
disappearing ; so much the worse for the world. 

The evangelical teaching of those days reposed on a 
mechanical diagram, precise as if its reference were not to 
the fate of immortal souls, but to the working of an eight-day 
clock. ‘This was a source both of strength and of weakness. 
Of strength, because method, unity, coherence, with all their 
attendant mnemonic advantages lay in the diagram ; of weak- 
ness, because the neophyte was left to his own devices at the 
most dangerous point in his conversion, the point namely 
where the mechanism had to be transformed into a living 
thing. Hence it was that many stopped short at the 
mechanical outline, and play-acting had to do the rest. 
George Marsh was one of these. Whether the fault was his 
own, or whether it lay in the system, I cannot decide. But 
here are the facts. 

When George was seventeen those about him became 
anxious for his conversion, and measures were taken to bring 
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that event to pass. The chief agent in these proceedings was 
the Simeonite clergyman. He set the appointed mechanism 
in motion, explained its working, and told the boy what to 
do and what to expect. All that was required of him in the 
way of prayer, repentance, faith, and works George was made 
to understand ; and the good Simeonite rested not from his 
labours until he was satisfied that the pupil had the lesson 
well by heart. 

Nor was there the least recalcitrancy in George. Anxious 
as others were for his conversion, he was ten times as anxious 
himself. Before all things else he desired to be converted, 
Eagerly he drank in the words of his instructor, and 
being a boy of good memory, he repeated the lesson to him- 
self in: his leisure moments and made sure that he had got 
it right. 

His knowledge of the way of salvation was perfect ; but 
he could not persuade himself, though he often tried to do 
so, that he himself was saved. This troubled him greatly. 
Not that his father or mother worried him about the matter, 
though he was conscious of their solicitude. They were 
content to wait upon God’s good pleasure and were confident 
of the result. 

The trouble began over the question of Repentance. 
George was willing, nay eager, to repent of anything, if only 
he could think of something worth repenting of. But he 
couldn’t. A thousand times he told himself that he was a 
miserable sinner, but he didn’t feel like one, and couldn’t for 
the life of him understand what wrong he had done. It is 
true he had fired a pea-shooter at the cat; he had once killed 
a blackbird; he had kicked a little boy for making faces at 
him; he had been rude to his aunt; but he had far too 
much good sense to treat these actions as the needed raw 
material for a genuine repentance. Once in his father’s study 
he had seen a cash-box lying open on the table and had 
seriously debated the question of stealing a sovereign, in order 
to get a point of departure. But again his good sense came 
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to the rescue. God was not likely to be deceived by so shallow 
a trick. 

He took the difficulty to his spiritual adviser, from whom 
he learnt that he had been on the “wrong tack” in hunting 
for particular sins; that this was the false Romish method of 
dealing with human nature; that the root of the evil lay 
further back. Then the clergyman reminded him of his fallen 
condition. This George never doubted for an instant; he ad- 
mitted it was a most lamentable state of affairs; but somehow 
the admission made no difference. After a good night’s rest 
he woke up feeling just as jolly as if the Fall were un- 
historical. ‘Then it occurred to him that feeling jolly was the 
very sin of which he had to repent, for what fallen creature has 
a right to feel anything but miserable? So he fell on his 
knees, convinced that repentance had at last begun. “O 
Lord,” he said, “I am very miserable because I felt so jolly 
just now. I repent of my fallen state.” A moment later— 
for he was an honest boy—he cried, “‘O Lord, it’s a lie. I’m 
only pretending. I’m not miserable at all.” But he was 
miserable all the same. 

As the days wore on his misery increased until it be- 
came intolerable. But one night a thought flashed through 
George’s brain and gave him instant relief. ‘This misery,” 
he suddenly reflected, ‘is my repentance. Why, I have been 
repenting all along without knowing it! Hurrah!” His 
devotions ended, he went to his collar-drawer and took out a 
card, hidden under the white paper which covered the bottom 
of the drawer. On this card he had written down the 
scheme of salvation under numbered heads. He now put a 
tick against Repentance, to indicate that the event had taken 
place. It was one of the happiest moments in his life. 

But a new difficulty arose in regard to Faith. Here again 
he followed his instructions to the letter. ‘The Simeonite told 
him what he must believe; and it fell under three heads. 
George was confident he would have no difficulty in believing 
them all, both in severalty and in combination. He fell asleep 
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saying to himself for the hundredth time that he believed ; and 
he went on saying it in his dreams. Next day he remembered 
his professions overnight, and looked in his heart for signs of 
the new birth that was to follow. But he couldn’t find them. 
Again there seemed to be no difference. ‘ Perhaps,” he re- 
flected, “‘the trouble comes from my not believing enough. 
I'll have another try to-night. I must realise these things.” 
So he hit upon a plan. He wrote out the required acts of 
faith on three separate cards, and when night came he placed 
them in turn under the light of the gas, staring fixedly at each 
for many minutes and trying to realise what it meant. This 
went on for weeks. But it was no good. The only tangible 
result was that George had to take sleeping-draughts, to pay 
a visit to the oculist, and to wear blue spectacles for three 
months. But there was no new birth; at least there was 
nothing that he could identify under that description. 

Of all the accessory exercises he neglected none. He 
prayed, and read his Bible, making strenuous efforts to “ take 
in” what it meant, and staring at the great and blessed 
words, just as he stared at his card, until the letters swam 
together and his head ached. Allin vain. Do what he would, 
he couldn’t get himself converted. 

Then it occurred to him that perhaps he had been con- 
verted all the time without knowing it. The episode of his 
repentance might be repeated in his conversion as a whole. 
This gave him a passing comfort, and sent him to the Simeonite 
with the question on his lips, “ What does it feel like when 
you are saved?” The Simeonite, in all kindliness and 
sincerity, told him what it “felt like.” George groaned in 
spirit and said, “I don’t feel like that—not one little bit.” 
He was not converted, after all. 

Nevertheless the interview was not without its fruits. 
Following his former practice, George, on returning home, 
wrote down on a card a list of the “feelings” that would 
arise within him at the hour of his new birth. He wrote them 
down in the very words of the Simeonite. ‘ At all events,” 
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he reflected, “ I now know what I am to expect. As soon as 
any of these feelings begin I shall know that I’m coming 
all right.” 

Every night, and at other times as well, he would 
draw forth his card of “feelings” and run his eye down the 
list. ‘Nothing to-day” was the usual result. “I’ve not felt 
any one of them.” Sometimes he would get a little hope. 
“Numbers 1 to 5—nothing. But Number 6—well, I did feel 
a bit like that when I saw those two drunken men being taken 
to prison. I must try to get it back again. O Lord, I thank 
Thee for giving me a little of Number 6—give me some more, 
I beseech Thee. And oh, for Thy great Name’s sake, give 
me Numbers 1 to 5.” But the heavens were deaf. 

The spiritual pathologist who was doctoring George's 
soul, having failed in his first course of treatment, tried 
another. He presented the boy on his eighteenth birthday 
with the works of John Bunyan; and his aunt—the one to 
whom he had been rude—added Law’s Serious Call. Into 
this literature he launched forth, the Simeonite and the 
aunt standing on the banks, as it were, to give him his 
sailing directions. He relaxed none of his efforts. He was 
willing to embark on the very waters of death, on the bare 
chance of finding “saving truth.” He would have eagerly 
swallowed the bitterest soul-medicine; and when medicine 
failed he would have submitted to the cruelest surgery, even 
to a capital operation, without anesthetics, had such a thing 
been proposed. As a matter of fact, in his desperation, he did 
macerate his poor body in many ways, until the thing was 
discovered by the Simeonite and checked as a Romish error 
—of which George stood in the utmost fear. He spent 
whole nights in agonising prayer. The result was that 
for the second time he passed out of the care of his 
ghostly physician and was handed over to those who heal 
the body. This brought some relief to his weary nerves and 
palpitating heart. 

Then it was that George plunged into his birthday litera- 
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ture. He began with The Pilgrim’s Progress, and followed 
it with Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners. And 
now his miseries came back upon him in a flood. Let 
no one suppose, however, that they bore the least resem- 
blance to the appalling woes of John Bunyan. ‘They did 
not—and there was the trouble. To be able to reproduce 
the Bunyan-agony was the very thing that George desired. 
But he could not reproduce it, though he tried with all his 
might. He would have given a king’s ransom to feel that 
Satan was at his elbow. But Satan never came near him. 
George took solitary walks in the darkness and_ tried 
to imagine that the whispering winds were the voices of 
fiends. But he knew very well that they were nothing of the § 
sort. One night he actually found himself praying to the 
Devil to come out and fight him. But the Devil was as deaf 
as the rest—at all events, he was in no humour for a fight 
with George Marsh. Then he stole out all alone to a dark lane, 
the high banks crowned with interlocking trees that formed a 
tunnel. This was the Valley of Humiliation. An old ilex 
grew in the ditch. As George, who was now growing short- 
sighted, saw the shadowy form swaying in the wind, he tried 
to feel sure that Apollyon was advancing in all his fury. But 
he didn’t feel sure. Nevertheless, on coming up to the tree, 
he made three passes at it with his stick, and then struck it 
a heavy, back-handed blow. The tree didn’t care a pin, and 
George knew it didn’t care. He tried to make the tree say, 
“Now, I have thee,” and, finding it silent, he stabbed into its 
foliage again and again until a swaying branch knocked his 
cap off. 

On another occasion the poor boy tied his old school-books 
into a big bundle, which he strapped on to his shoulders like a 
knapsack, and walked a long mile to another tree, a tree with 
bare arms outstretched, which suggested Something to George. 
He wanted to know “what it felt like,” and thought that the 
experiment might prompt the beginning of “the real exper’ 
ence.” Coming to the foot of the tree his back was nearly 
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broken, and the buckle of the strap refusing to yield, George, 
who felt he couldn’t stand the weight another minute, cut 
the leather with his pocket-knife. The bundle fell to the 
ground with a heavy thud and burst, and his big Latin 
dictionary flounced into a puddle ; the mud can be seen on its 
pages even unto this day. He spent the rest of the night 
cleaning his books, for the boy was fearful of being found out. 


Il. 
His failure to “act Bunyan” caused him an infinite 
melancholy, and well-nigh broke his heart. This was his 
condition when the time came for him to go to the 


| University. He was no longer the healthy boy who had 


discharged his pea-shooter at a cat. He was a tall, weedy 
youth of nineteen ; there was a stoop in the narrow shoulders, 
and an ugly wrinkle between the eyes ; he wore spectacles and 
looked on the ground. 

He was sent to Oxford with a view, of course, to taking 
Orders. He was entered at a college where the Church 
influence was strong, and of the sort approved by his spiritual 
guides. “It will all come right in due time,” said the 
Simeonite to George’s parents. ‘The work of grace is only 
being delayed—no doubt for wise reasons. It is often so. 
We must wait in faith and prayer. I doubt if George will 
find peace until he begins the active work of the ministry.” 
From which remark it will be seen that the excellent man was 
at his wits’ end. To George he said, ‘“‘ Don’t be over-anxious, 
my dear boy. Continue to pray and to read your Bible. One 
day you will feel something break within you, and then the 
new birth will begin.” 

So the boy went to Oxford expecting something to “break” 
within him. He kept a diary, and each entry for the first six 
weeks concluded with these words, “ Nothing has broken 
to-day.” 

But the pressure had been forced to the bursting-point, 
and an explosion was inevitable. In the seventh week of his 
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first term the explosion took place ; but it assumed a form and 
produced results which no one in the least expected or foresaw. 
In this it resembled all the conversions that have taken place 
since the world began. 

One day he was on the tow-path watching the practice of 
his College crew. He wished he could row. His long arms 
and legs, he thought, would give him a splendid reach; and 
no doubt with a little training he could straighten his back and 
broaden his chest. 

The wind was keen, and the water was rough. The coach 
on the tow-path was abusing Number 4 for his bad recovery, 
and Number 4 was listening to the coach with an air of 
admirable docility. Somehow Number 4, as he listened to 
the coach, reminded George of himself as he used to listen 
to the Simeonite; and for a moment religion and rowing 
were strangely mixed up in his mind. 

The Cox cried “ Paddle!” and the eight oars struck the 
water, once, twice, three times. Then came confusion. Some- 
thing was wrong with Number 4. He failed to recover ; his 
sliding seat gave way with a crash; his oar was in the air, his 
body at the bottom of the boat, and in an instant the whole 
thing was overturned and the crew were struggling in the 
water. The coach swore a mighty oath, the dripping crew 
waded ashore, and a thought flashed like lightning through 
George’s brain. ‘“ By ——!” he said aloud, echoing the words 
of the coach, “it’s all one piece of humbug from beginning to 
end. I’m going to chuck religion.” 

Had the youth paused to analyse what he “felt like” at 
that moment he would have noticed that he was feeling almost 
everything which the Simeonite had said he would feel at his 
first effective encounter with saving truth. He would have 
noticed that a great burden had rolled from his back and that 
his body, his whole being, was buoyant as air. He would have 
been aware that something “had broken” within him; he 
might even have heard it “ go snap” in the middle of his head. 
He would have perceived a strange luminosity in the atmo- 
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sphere, and he would have heard voices saying anything it 
pleased him to make them say. 

But he had no leisure for introspection. He was in 
a hurry to do something and was busily thinking what he 
would do. He resembled a friend of mine who studies 
seismography in a Midland town. This gentleman had been 
longing all his life for an earthquake to shake his house. 
Hearing that some shocks had been felt in the neighbourhood, 
he sent his seismograph to the makers to be adjusted. Hardly 
had he parted with his instrument when a slight shock, the 
only shock felt in that city for a hundred years, rattled the 
crockery on his dinner-table. So it was with George. His 
conversion took place at an unguarded moment when the 
means for recording it were out of gear. He failed, therefore, 
to make a mental entry of its arrival ; thereby inadvertently 
proving the genuineness of the occurrence. 

George rushed from the tow-path, made his way to the 
nearest public-house, and ordered a glass of beer—a drink 
which he held in peculiar abhorrence. He took a sip and 
replaced the glass on the counter; a sweep emptied it the 
moment he turned his back. Next he went to the tobacconist 
and bought a pipe and an ounce of tobacco—which he never 
smoked; thence, to the bookseller’s for the last sensational 
novel—which he never read. Arrived at his College room, 
his first act was to fling Law’s Serious Call out of the window ; 
five minutes later he went out into the quad and picked it 
up. ‘This was the beginning of George’s education in iniquity 
—but he never followed it up. 

His conversion was not so complete — what conversion 
ever is?—as to effect a total breach between his present 
and his past. The idea of some entirely new state of being, 
arriving with cataclysmic abruptness, and bringing with it a 
new consciousness, continued to haunt him. This idea, which 
he had first imbibed under the forms of the evangelical 
tradition, now took other forms, but its principle remained 
unchanged. As the artists in Punch exaggerate the length 
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of the Prime Minister's nose while respecting the general 
formula of its construction, thereby endowing him with 
what is, to all intents and purposes, a false nose, but with- 
out doing injustice to the original, so George obtained his 
new opinions by slightly caricaturing the salient features of 
the old. 

It is true that George had become a prominent member of 
that drastic body—the Young Men’s Latter-Day Association. 
But if you had listened to him as he aired his views at the weekly 
meetings of the Association, on the New Era, the New Order, 
the New Morality, the New Thought, the New Man, the New 
Woman, the New Everybody, the New Everything, you would 
have recognised at once that he was still preaching the New 
Birth, with a slight difference of accent and terminology. At 
nineteen years of age he was an adept in the Signs of the 
Times; and his Scheme of Salvation was if anything more 
completely articulated, and assuredly more dogmatically en- 
forced, than is that other Scheme, to indoctrinate him in 
which the good Simeonite had taken such pains. His Eschat- 
ology was worked out with that attention to minute detail 
which becomes a great commander in planning a campaign. 
If you wished to know what would happen to yourself under 
the New Order—whether, for example, you would be allowed 
to retain your latch-key—George could tell you. Latch-keys 
would be public property. If you asked what treatment 
would be meted out to Mrs Brown, who was just going to 
have her seventeenth baby, George could tell you. Mrs 
Brown would receive from the State a retiring pension and 
amedal. <A certain group of young gentlemen called “ we” 
had settled all that; they had the Future in their waistcoat- 
pockets, and they were going to stand no nonsense at all. 
These young gentlemen lived in close and conscious proximity 
to a Great Event—a trait so precious, whether in youth or in 
age, that if egotism or excess should appear among its by- 
products we can welcome both. Egotistical and extravagant 
they undoubtedly were. In their own eyes they were the 
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Saints of the New Order and the Elect of the Future, and 
they had little doubt that when the Great Upheaval came, 
as it assuredly would come in a few years, the brains of the 
entire human race would be turned inside out, while they them- 
selves, so to speak, would be caught up into the air and set 
on thrones to judge the nations of the world. These 
Eschatologists were most excellent young men; the root 
of the matter was in them; they were pursuing the Infinite 
after their own fashion—and half of them are now dead. 
Some died in their mothers’ arms, and the lilacs bloom above 
their graves; India has accounted for others; one, still a 
youth, the war correspondent of a London paper, was shot 
through the heart while taking notes in a square attacked 
by savages; one, grown grey in many battles, was blown 
to fragments by a shell in South Africa, and all they ever 
found of him was the hand on which he wore his dead 
wife's wedding-ring. Of the survivors I know of one who 
is an Archdeacon; another is a captain of industry and a 
philanthropist ; and only the other day, a third, who is a 
judge, broke down before the court while sentencing a 
wretched murderer to death. Fundamentally they were not 
mistaken. The Great Event has happened to most of them, 
and proved more surprising than their most confident 
predictions or their wildest dreams. 

I am sorry to say that dissensions presently broke out in 
the Young Men’s Latter-Day Association, and some of the 
more prominent members were driven into exile. From what 
the schism arose I do not know; perhaps it was the Election 
of the Committee, though I rather think it was the Constitu- 
tion of the Universe. Among the exiles was George Marsh. 
He was not aware of any change in his principles; but there 
was some bad temper, and it was a noteworthy circumstance 
that from the date of his expulsion the books which had been 
previously open on George’s table were now stowed away on 
the least accessible of his shelves. 
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III. 


Those were stirring times for young men. The enthusiasm 
created by Carlyle had hardly begun its present lamentable 
decline ; the bloom was still fresh on the Origin of Species: 
Huxley was firing great shot at the Towers of Darkness; 
Tennyson was in song; Ruskin was hard at work. Matthew 
Arnold, too, was at his best; and George Marsh, who began 
to browse in fresh fields, read Literature and Dogma, then 
a new book. 

Now George, whether by temperament or by early educa. 
tion, was never happy save in pursuit of a Secret. The locked 
chamber of a New Experience always adjoined the plain apart- 
ment in which he lived, and George’s business throughout was 
to find the key to that chamber and get the Experience that 
awaited him within. The experience that is was never good 
enough for him; the experience that is not, but may be, was 
what he must have. Literature and Dogma was therefore the 
very book to lay hold of him. For Literature and Dogma, as 
everyone knows, deals with a certain Secret, held forth as the 
vital principle of religion. Now with religion George had re- 
solved that he would have no more todo. But when he found, 
in conjunction with the denial of his rejected faith, the positive 
assertion of a new Secret, the young man at once pricked up 
his ears and became docile. The Secret seemed genuine. He 
resolved, therefore, that he would have it by hook or by crook, 
and he applied himself, heart and soul, to follow the direc. 
tions given in Literature and Dogma. Not being sceptical by 
nature, he didn’t pause to ask whether a Secret which worked 
so mightily while it remained a Secret would retain its efficacy 
after it had been found out and retailed in the booksellers 
shops at so much a copy. 

Behold him then with Literature and Dogma under the 
lamp, a blue pencil in his fingers, a note-book at his elbow. 
He learns that the Secret consists in a certain sweet reason- 
ableness ; that the way to the Secret is Conduct ; that Conduct 
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is three-fourths of life ; that Religion is morality touched with 
Emotion ; that there is a Something, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness ; that the righteous have experimental proof 
that this Something is real. Each of these propositions is 
duly recorded. George is a little perplexed as to their 
relations with one another; but he infers that if he duly 
attends to Conduct the various propositions will relate 
themselves in a New Experience and so give him possession 
of the Secret. 

Poor boy! You are too deeply in earnest; you are 
repeating your old mistake. If you would take what is 
written as so many themes for Literature, or as a true record 
of what can never be exactly repeated, or even as matter to 
preach about, it would all prove manageable enough. But 
these things will bring you into trouble if you read them as 
fixed Sailing Directions for the human soul on the fateful seas 
of life. And that, unfortunately, is what you are going to do! 

Without delay George proceeded to put his new programme 
into practice. He betook himself to Conduct ; made it not 
three-fourths merely but the whole of his life, or very nearly 
the whole ; put himself under the severest self-discipline and 
studied Conduct with an ardour truly admirable. I am afraid 
—indeed, I know—that he encountered much bewilderment, 
and found many moral questions hard to decide which had 
seemed easy enough before he began to think about them ; 
moreover, he sometimes lost sight of great principles in the 
confusion of detail which attends their application. But he 
did his best; no Rabbi of olden time could have found much 
fault with him. He knew, of course, the dangers of self- 
righteousness, but guarded himself against them by a method 
of his own. What with one thing and another he had a hard 
time of it. But he stuck to his task, hourly expecting the 
Secret to disclose itself, and looking into himself for signs that 
the New Experience was coming to the birth. 

Now I am not going to say that all this effort was wasted. 


From what I know of George Marsh I am inclined to think 
Vou. X.—No. 1. 10 
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that it did him more good than all the rest of his education 
put together, and there are several young gentlemen of my 
acquaintance whom I would urgently advise to take a leaf 
out of this part of George’s book. None the less it must be 
recorded that in one sense the enterprise was a failure. True, 
he found a Secret and got a New Experience; but the Secret 
he found was not the Secret he sought, and the New Experience 
he got was not the New Experience he expected. Further. 
more—and this is the most important of all—it was not till 
nearly thirty years had elapsed after the cessation of these 
efforts that he realised they had yielded him any Secret or any 
Experience whatsoever. 

His great difficulty lay not in the practice of morality, 
though this was often hard enough, but in securing “ the touch 
of emotion.” ‘The morality came, but the emotion seemed to 
linger. Here, however, he was again mistaken; and the mis- 
take was a repetition, with a difference, of one he had made on 
former occasions. He had formed in advance a certain notion 
of what it would “feel like”; but it felt like something else. 
When therefore the emotion came, and it came in abundance, 
it was so entirely different from what he had expected that he 
failed, as before, to recognise that it was emotion at all. 

George had expected exultations and splendid agonies. 
What came was depression and carking care. When he read 
the word “emotion” on the printed page he thought of thrills, 
of splendours, of ecstasies; of Love that is mightier than 
death; of Peace that is deeper than the sea; of Compassions 
that moan like the winds ; of luxurious griefs ; of overwhelming 
visions from the mountain-tops of life ; of music, starry spaces. 
and the calm of ancient groves and vast cathedrals; of the 
flowers that never fade and the odours that are wafted from 
Elysian fields. ‘These were the emotions whose “touch ” upon 
morality would clothe the dry bones with flesh and put the 
living spirit within them. But George had not reflected that 
there are emotions of another order; that these, too, may 
“touch” morality and transform it not into the likeness of 
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life, but into the very dust of death. And these were the 
emotions that actually came and “touched” poor George; 
they came in secret; came like thieves in the night; came 
without any labels on their backs; came and went without 
suffering him to know their names or even to observe that 
they had come. Instead of the scent of flowers he felt the 
prick of thorns; instead of exultations there was anxiety: 
instead of the victor’s crown there was the yoke of self-con- 
tempt ; instead of great music there was the crack of whips; 
instead of the joy of attainment there was the lurking horrible 
fear that he was becoming a moral prig. With all these un- 
expected emotions there mingled a feeling of bitter disappoint- 
ment at the non-arrival of the emotions that were expected ; 
and this bitterness was itself the principal emotion that touched 
the morality of George Marsh. In fine he was intensely 
miserable, and his misery was his emotion. ‘Oh, wretched 
man that I am,” he might have cried, “ who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?” 

He was satisfied that he had made no mistakes. He was 
confident that he understood the construction of this new 
machine, that he had put the parts together in the right order, 
that he had got his steam to the right pressure, that he had 
pulled the levers in the right way. How was it, then, that 
the wretched thing wouldn’t work? Why of course there was 
only one explanation. “It was a piece of humbug from 
beginning to end. It never had worked and never could 
work. I’m going to chuck morality,” said George. 


IV. 


For a whole twelvemonth or more George lived under the 
frm belief that he had “chucked” morality. And he 
certainly did chuck it in the papers he read before the College 
Dialectical Society, and in temerarious conversations with 
certain gentlemen who were twice his own age. These 
gentlemen were much concerned for his future and took 
pains to convince him of the error of his ways—or rather of 
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his words. The result was that his “views” became yet 
more startling and scandalous. He even went so far as to 
sketch the ground-plan of one or two splendid sins. Mean. 
while he was living a most innocent life and reading poetry. 
He began with Swinburne, and in due course—for he was no 
slave to chronological order—he came to Wordsworth. 

His first attitude to Wordsworth was contemptuous. But 
he was too well-born, and too innocent, to keep that up for 
long. Besides, there was something in Wordsworth that 
touched the deepest spring of his being. It was the hint of 
another world—a world of New Experience, to which entry 
could be found by the lifting of a veil. Before George had 
finished the second reading of the Prelude he had repented 
of his resolve to ‘‘chuck” morality. Then he turned to the 
Excursion, some parts of which had a reviving effect on the 
abandoned resolution. But when he came to the Vision of 
the Wanderer, he was completely conquered. He laid down 
the volume with a fixed resolve that that Vision should be his 
own. The prophets, he thought, had deceived him, but the 
poet cannot lie. 

His preparations were made with the forethought which 
characterised all his spiritual experiments. He studied the 
Vision and everything that has been written about it. He 
made acquaintance with certain philosophers who have used 
the Vision as a text. He even went into a kind of training 
for the Great Event, kept a watch on his thoughts, took lonely 
walks into the country, and practised Visions from the modest 
hill-tops of the neighbourhood. George was a little discon- 
certed with the result of these preliminary exercises ; but he 
set it down to the tameness of the local scenery. 

He had ascertained the exact spot in the Lake District at 
which the Vision of the Wanderer is supposed to have occurred, 
and he had taken up his quarters at the nearest hotel. He 
waited until the conditions were perfect for the experiment: 
watched the barometer, and felt his pulse; deferred action the 
first day because the clouds threatened; started the second. 
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and then came back because his head was not clear. On the 
third day health and weather were both favourable, and 
with prayers on his lips, he took his way to the sacred 
spot. Arrived there, all seemed to promise him fair. He 
drew the volume from his pocket and read the Vision aloud. 
As he read the sun rose in all its splendour, and the world was 
bathed in glory. George waited for Something to Happen. 

Nothing happened. 

“ Nothing happened.” ‘These were his own words when he 
told me the story in after years. But they are not true to the 
fact, and they illustrate once more the tendency of his intro- 
spective faculty to overlook what was essential in his experience. 
Something did happen—something not in the formula. The 
whole experiment fell flat as any thrice-told tale. He was look- 
ing at sublimities beyond the power of words; the world was 
drenched in loveliness and light ; but for any ecstasy produced 
in George he might as well have been gazing at a miserable 
collection of stage properties. Under other circumstances he 
would have taken a healthy soul’s delight in what he saw, and 
would certainly have forgotten himself. But at this moment 
the mountains wore a perky air of artificiality, as though they 
had got themselves up for their parts; the heavens had been 
painted blue by some self-conscious impressionist ; the clouds 
seemed made of cotton-wool; all was mechanism and vulgar 
pretence ; and so far was that would-be visionary from enter- 
ing into rapt communion with Nature that never in his life did 
he experience so deep a sense of loneliness and utter separation 
from the world. His self-consciousness became intense, and it 
was the consciousness of an outcast. He fixed his eyes on the 
loftiest peak, and the impression deepened that the thing was 
sham. He looked up to the sky, and became suddenly con- 
scious that his right boot was pinching him. He listened to the 
bleating of sheep in the valley below, and instantly, to his shame, 
he thought of mutton-chops. A shy primrose attracted his 
attention; he recalled Peter Bell, stared at the primrose for 
five full minutes, concluded that he had never seen so un- 
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interesting a flower, and then, feeling a sharp pain in his 
eyeballs, remembered the warnings of his oculist. Was some 
spirit mocking him? Or was Nature offended at his errand! 
With these questions in his mind he rushed down the moun. 
tain, ate a scanty breakfast, packed his copy of Wordsworth 
at the bottom of his trunk, and took the next train home. 


Ws 


It may be thought that with three disappointments placed 
to his credit George would now abandon his attempt to obtain 
Initiation into the Mysteries. But the chains of destiny are 
not so easily broken. Fate had decreed that he should turn a 
blind eye to his experience and attend only to his experiments. 
The New Experience for which he was ever on the watch was 
to come as the result of a New Experiment conducted according 
to formula. If an experiment failed, it was because the formula 
was faulty and needed amendment. George was none of your 
faint-hearted seekers who abandon the quest on the failure 
of their first attempts. He thought of Science and remembered 
the disappointments of the laboratory. He saw the great 
discoverers testing hypothesis after hypothesis, conducting 
fruitless experiments by the score, trying this and trying that 
until in a happy moment they hit upon the formula which 
covered the facts. Had he experienced fifty disappointments 
instead of three, he would have proceeded with unabated ardour 
to make the fifty-first. 

The next experiment lasted over twenty years. When 
George had taken his degree he resolved, with the advice of 
his tutors, to devote himself to the study of Philosophy. In 
a few years he became a notable exponent of Pantheism, wrote 
a book, and received an academical appointment. It was 
whispered that he had become a Buddhist. 

During the whole of that period he seemed to himself 
on the very eve of success, never quite attaining, but so 
near attainment as to leave no doubt in his mind that he 
had found the right formula at last. Meanwhile the river of 
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life was pouring its waters under the mill, and every moment 
marked the birth of a New Experience and the initiation into 
a Mystery. But he was not attending to that. As usual, he 
was busy with an Experiment. 

In his pantheistic period George was fully convinced 
that the sensible world is an illusion, and that he himself was 
no more than a stain on the radiance of Eternity. The trouble 
was that his “ feelings” didn’t keep pace with his convictions, 
and this emotional impotence was exceedingly hard to cure. 
He found himself utterly unable to “realise” the illusoriness 
of the world—which is not to be wondered at; and he had 
to confess that in himself he didn’t “feel like” a stain— 
on Eternity or on anything else. Nay, there was something 
more; and students of Marsh’s System of Philosophy will 
remember that the matter is fully discussed in the chapter 
entitled “'The Inverse Ratio of Conviction and Feeling.” The 
fact was, that by as much as the logic became irrefragable 
which demonstrates that the world is an illusion by so much 
the more did the “feeling” grow that the world is intensely 
real. He found, moreover, that the very ease with which 
he could prove, on paper, that he was Nothing gave him, 
oddly enough, the “ feeling” that he was Something. He also 
noticed that the process of handling particular things by the 
Pantheistic Logic had a kind of indurating effect upon their 
substance, in consequence of which those things refused to 
melt at the moment when, theoretically, they ought to have 
dissolved themselves into the All. Again it was rather discon- 
certing ; but he set it down to some defect, or excess, in his 
imaginative faculty 

He resolved therefore to make himself acquainted with the 
facts of Conversion as recorded in the mystical literature of all 
ages, in the hope that these would incidentally reveal what 
was wrong with him. For ten years he devoted himself to 
this study with unremitting ardour. The result was that he 
became an authority on mysticism, obtained qualifications 
which caused him to be appointed to his lectureship in the 
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Psychology of Religion, and discovered the “ Three Laws of 
Conversion” which have produced a revolution in the spiritual 
realm, and made the discoverer famous all over the world, 
But at the end of it all George Marsh remained an uncon- 
verted man. 

Then occurred the incident related at the beginning of 
this narrative. 

VI. 

As the lightning which shineth from the one part of 
heaven even unto the other, so is the coming of everything 
that is critically important for the human mind. No prophet 
can foretell the hour, the place, or the form. ‘The secret 
chambers are empty; the wilderness utters no sound; two 
men are in one bed; two women are grinding at the mill; 
and the pendulum of time swings undisturbed. Suddenly the 
Sign of the Son of Man leaps across the sky and astonishment 
falls on the face of all the earth. The effect is visible, but 
the cause is hidden; and History, seeking to recover it, can 
find no more than the Shadow of a Shade. 

There happened to be living at this time, in a remote 
part of the country, a certain poor and solitary man, the only 
religious genius I have ever seen in the flesh. A _ stream, 
famous for trout, ran across the line of this Poor Man’s beat: 
and it was not altogether without design on my part that 
George Marsh, who was an ardent fisherman, spent a summer 
on the banks of that stream. There he met the Poor Man— 
and quarrelled with him. But later on—through the inter- 
vention of another person—the two became friends. 

From that time his luck as a fisherman seemed to 
desert him. Day after day he came back with his basket 
empty. But the truth was that, as often as not, he had 
never cast a fly on the water. He had been wandering in 
solitary places seeking out the Poor Man. 

‘“‘ He’s a most extraordinary person,” said George to me. 

“So are we all,” I added. 

“True. That’s precisely what I have learnt from him. 
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Do you know, he’s the only religious man I ever met whose 

religion was not at least three parts an imitation? In him 

the proportions are reversed. I wish I had known him before 

I wrote my big book. He has upset one of my theories.” 
‘He has upset several of mine,” I said. 


Five years later George Marsh passed away after a linger- 
ing and painful illness. I saw him often during that period. 
and never did he appear to me a disappointed man. 

Once he said to me, “ I am thinking of writing my Auto- 
biography. It would throw some light on the Psychology 
of Religion; more, by far, than anything I have written 
hitherto. Of all the facts I have discovered in my studies, 
none is so wonderful as the course of my own life. It has 
been an amazing experience. As | lie here and recall what 
has happened, it seems to be that I have been an instrument 
in the hands of some inscrutable Power. At times I fall 
into a state of pure astonishment. But I am glad that things 
were as they have been; after all, nothing has come amiss, 
nothing has been unkindly done.” 

Later on, when the end was drawing near, I found him 
with Harnack’s Wesen des Christentums open on the cover- 
let. “Somehow,” he said to me, “1 think that Harnack has 
missed the essence of Christianity. If a man tried to be a 
Christian on the lines of Harnack’s definition’ he would get 
into all my old difficulties.” 

‘‘Where do you find the essence of Christianity?” I asked. 

‘‘In the Parable of the Great Surprise,” he answered. 

“Which do you mean?” I asked. ‘ All the Parables are 
‘Great Surprises’ in a sense.” 

“Yes; but the one I mean is not merely a surprising 
Parable; it is the Parable of a Surprise.” And then he 
began to quote, “ Lord, when saw we thee an hungered,” and 
so on to the end. 


1 “ Eternal life in the midst of time, by the strength and under the eyes 
of God.” TT. B, Saunders’ translation. 
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“George,” I added after a little. “ He never said what 
people expected He was going to say.” 

“Nor did what people thought He ought to do. His 
sayings are like great explosions, and His deeds are much 
the same. At least”—and here he seemed to correct him. 
self—* it is the unexpected which has left its impress on 
the record. Miracles are the only fitting atmosphere for such 
a character. By the way, I have an idea for a new theory 
of the Dual Nature of Christ which you may add, if you like, 
to the multitude already in existence.” And a faint smile 
came over the wan features of my friend. 

Tell it me.” 

“He was Man in so far as He did what was expected, and 
God in so far as He took the world by surprise.” 

“ Rank heresy,” I said, “from every point of view. Ortho- 
doxy would be furious to hear it; and scientific theology 
would condemn you for degrading the Modern Conception 
of God.” 

“Perhaps both parties would make some allowance,” he 


answered, ‘if they had had an experience like mine. It’s no 
uncomfortable faith even for a man in my condition. Life 
and death and all that lies beyond fall into the same category. 
Or rather they fall into no category at all. I’ve not done with 
surprises. There are others in store for me.” And his white 
fingers began to fumble with the sheets. 


In the Chapel of his College a brass tablet has been erected 
to the memory of George Marsh. It simply gives his name 
and age, and states that “he was a distinguished member of 
this University.” At his wife’s request no mention was made 
of his services to the Psychology of Religion. But she caused 
these words to be added at the foot, and I think she must 
have heard them from his own lips, for he had often used 
them even to me: 

“Marvellous are Thy works; and that my soul knoweth 
right well.” 
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THE CORRUPTION OF THE CITIZEN- 
SHIP OF THE WORKING MAN. 


Proressor HENRY JONES. 


THERE is no tissue so hard to tear as that of the political 
State ; but it is difficult to show with any precision by what 
forces it is held together. The ties of blood which give unity 
to the family, or clan, or tribe count for little or nothing in it, 
and it is not easy to say what has taken their place. There 
are common traditions, common customs, and common 
interests; but the traditions and customs have no fixed 
permanence, the interests which are common and which it 
is the business of the State as a united whole to conserve are 
rarely in evidence, and traditions, customs, and interests 
alike have to pass through the transmuting medium of the 
individual mind. The State is being renovated continually, 
and is unintermittently born again. It depends entirely for 
its being and character upon the character of its citizens, and 
has neither roots nor sustenance except in their wants, their 
desires, their convictions, and their purposes. But these are 
diverse, inconsistent with one another, and in perpetual change. 
Moreover, they are mostly private in character. The ends 
of the citizens rarely have the comprehensiveness of the 
purposes of the State. They concern directly the individuals 
themselves or the hearth with its material and spiritual upkeep, 
and the State only most remotely. And they absorb almost 
the whole of life: they are pursued ardently and continuously, 


and with little regard to the political organisation without 
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which none of them are attainable and which is as much 
taken for granted as is the general earth and sky. The pur- 
suit of these private ends amalgamates men into unions if their 
interests happen to coincide, and divides them into conflicting 
factions if they do not. Society is stratified into classes, and 
the State is strained by internal dissensions. It is more com- 
plex, more disturbed, the arena of more numerous and more 
inconsistent and conflicting elements than the soul of a moral 
agent. Nevertheless it holds together, grows and prospers as 
one living whole in spite of all these disruptive forces. 

And it seems to maintain its unity of itself. If we are 
asked who preserves it, or to whom it is the object of watchful 
care, or even who comprehends it, we can hardly answer. The 
State survives our neglect and sustains itself against our ignor- 
ance of its laws and the ill-treatment which ignorance rarely 
fails to bring. 

Those who occupy themselves with its affairs are, as a rule, 
engrossed by its detailed needs, and have little occasion to 
give thought to its organic wholeness. They are few in 
number, and they generally assume their care for it without 
any obvious practical apprenticeship in government, or any 
definite theoretical equipment in economics, or ethics, or 
politics. They are not more unfit for its service than their 
neighbours and critics; but not all of them are less unfit. 
They are not led into the service of the State by any con- 
spicuous passion for the public good, nor by any unusual 
intensity of social sympathy ; and they are not sought for or 
singled out by their constituents for these reasons. ‘The 
position of the ordinary member of Parliament is distinguished, 
its duties are on the whole agreeable, and its responsibilities 
sit lightly upon him. They occupy the leisure of life in a 
pleasant way, and they furnish opportunities for a species of 
wordy warfare which men eschew when, as in a meeting of 
company directors, they are really engaged on business. 

If we turn from those who rule to the mass of the citizens, 
we find that the interests of the State as a whole are still more 
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remote from their thoughts. They recognise that the affairs 
of the State are important, but they do not feel that they are 
vital unless legislation threatens to touch their particular 
interests, or except on the rare occasions of genuine national 
danger. It is true that passion for party runs high at times, 
and that political discussion is nearly always heated. But 
neither the heat nor the passion can be taken as reliable 
evidence of care for the State as a united whole. Most of the 
heat is due simply to the friction of opinions; and the victory 
or defeat of one’s party is apt to obscure if not to take pre- 
cedence over the interests of the State. 

The patriotism of the ordinary citizen in ordinary circum- 
stances is genuine enough ; but it is not earnest. The feeling 
of direct, personal responsibility for the State is not present 
except at great crises: when it is, the wordy warfare ceases ; 
the newspapers close their columns against discussion; the 
people wait expectant; the differences of parties disappear. 
passion is hushed, and the nation concentrates its will. In 
short, the apprehension of public disaster awakens a different 
mind in the people; and men in earnest are rarely vocal, and 
hardly ever loquacious. 

Now, during the last few years we have heard more than 
usual of the pending ruin of the country. It is said to be 
losing its trade and industries, one commodity after another 
“is gone ”—we must change our fiscal methods. The empire 
is but a loose collection and its loose unity is breaking up—we 
must stimulate the loyalty of our colonies by taxing our own 
imports. We are losing our pre-eminence as a sea-power, for 
we are not twice as strong as our strongest neighbours—we 
must build more ships, or risk the chance of starvation. Our 
constitutional safeguards are being destroyed, and the way is 
being cleared for reckless legislation—we must preserve the 
political wisdom which comes with wealth and heredity. The 
character of the people is deteriorating, they are losing their 
honest pride and manly independence, their respect for private 
property, and their regard for the sacred ties of the family— 
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we must return to the past. To all these things we have 
listened, and they have moved us to nothing, except to a 
somewhat more hurried shipbuilding. The nation as a whole 
feels secure, and its spirit is serene. It is going about its 
practical affairs unalarmed, and muddles along without de- 
spairing of its trade, or its supremacy on the sea, or of its 
constitutional safety. ven its educated classes, from whom 
come most of its political leaders, give less of that serious 
reflection to the principles of social welfare which could 
issue in tried and secure knowledge, than they do to the 
minutiz of chemical analysis or to the idioms of a dead 
language. In truth, these are discouraging times for the 
prophets of evil. 

No doubt they will regard this general unconcern as the 
worst of all symptoms. ‘ Wisdom cries, and understanding 
puts forth her voice; she standeth in high places, and crieth 
at the gates; but we will have none of her counsel, and 
despise all her reproof.’ What can the political pessimist 
conclude, except that the gods have made us deaf, and mean 
to destroy us ? 

But there are other alternatives. His message may not be 
quite true, nor his mood quite sincere. His eloquence may have 
been too elegant, and his words may have lacked that rough 
quality which is characteristic of force, and which convinces, 
converting speech on occasion into the sound of hammer and 
anvil forging arms. And the British public, supposed to have 
a good ear in politics, may have discerned a false ring in the 
music of his oratory. It seems to doubt whether even the 
most apprehensive of all the prophets really believes that the 
country is in danger. Lord Rosebery, when he predicted 
“the end of all things,” including most of the virtues, and 
found the privacies of life thrown open to the intrusion of the 
State official, did not, after all, take a ticket for Turkey. His 
countrymen, on their part, heard him gladly, delighting in his 
rhetoric, but they went their ways as before, with its harmonies 
murmuring in their ears. He is a great national asset. We 
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rejoice in him, honour him, love him; but we will not believe 
him. And he is by far the best of his kind. 

Moreover, it is possible to discern beneath all the fore- 
bodings of natural evil a presupposition which has not been 
proved, and which may be false. It is assumed that our perils 
are those of an enfeebled political state, of a civilisation which 
is becoming effete, of a people whose strength is spent and 
which is losing its virile virtues. 

I question the diagnosis. I look around and can discern 
few signs of the staleness which creeps over the world and its 
affairs where either a man or a people is falling into senility. 
What I see, or believe that I see, is a nation full of enter- 
prise, trying new experiments in industry, social life, politics, 
and even in morals: venturing into regions in which the ex- 
perience of the past furnishes but little guidance. Our perils 
are not those of a worn-out nation, but of a young and 
possibly too adventurous democracy. ‘The common people 
are not becoming servile, nor is their pride or independence 
decaying. On the contrary, they are asserting their inde- 
pendence in new quarters and with a new emphasis, and are 
engaged in claiming as rights what they once gratefully 
received as doles. Some of their leaders, no doubt, propound 
schemes which would destroy their independence and convert 
free citizens into pieces of a social machine. But the socialist, 
in proposing his schemes, so far from intending such results as 
these, believes that he is extending the scope of the effective 
will of the people and giving to their freedom fuller play. 
What he intends is to sway the social forces and employ the 
economic resources of the State so as to turn them into 
instruments of the individual’s will. He would tame leviathan, 
play with him as a bird, and bind him for his maidens. I 
believe that he will fail. His wilder schemes are too new, for 
they are a sheer addendum to the nature of things, and will 
never even be tried. Nevertheless his errors, and the vogue 
which his theories have, are no indication of national senility ; 
they are signs rather of the imprudence and inexperience of an 
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age which is young, and whose aspirations outrun its wisdom. 
But he is a better interpreter of his times, though he may be a 
more dangerous guide, than those who see nothing around 
them except degeneracy and decay. 

If we turn from the dreams of the socialist to the practice 
of the politician, we shall discover the same evidence of youth- 
ful adventurousness. The statesmen who mean most at pre- 
sent are precisely those whose imagination has been touched 
by the new social conditions under which we now live. They 
have recognised that the accumulated forces of industry and 
the vast economic necessities of these times toss the indivi- 
dual about as they never did before, and they would bring 
in the State to help the people to organise their resources for 
their own defence. The State shall undertake new tasks. 
It shall secure its citizens against want in old age and sick- 
ness; it shall moderate the collision of capital and labour, 
and settle their disputes wherever it is permitted to do so; 
it shall mitigate the effects of the fluctuations of trade, tempt 
the working man into thrift, and assist him during periods of 
unemployment. ‘Those who are responsible for these new 
departures have introduced the taxpayer into purlieus hitherto 
undisturbed, and they have naturally been regarded by some 
as portentous political marvels, partaking of the spirit of the 
socialist, and exhibiting his recklessness even while profess- 
ing to reject his theories. ‘The best that they can say of them 
is that they know not what they do, have no clear vision of 
the more distant social and political results of their actions, 
and, having neither method nor system in their policy, are the 
vehicles of sporadic inspirations and the victims of impulsive 
bursts of social sympathy. 

But, it may be replied, even if that were so, their faults 
are not those of enfeebled leaders of a decaying and exhausted 
people. They are follies, if they are follies, not of age but of 
youth: for the times ave young to them and the air is full of 
enterprise. 

Nor is it impossible for their view of the times to be right, 
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or at least less wrong than that of those who, from time to 
time (like Tennyson in his old age), see the people at every 
change set itself to ruin their country : 
“Bring the old dark ages back, without the faith, without the hope ; 

Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the slope.” 

After all, nations are not incapable of being born again. 
The inspiration of new ideals sometimes renews their strength ; 
for ideals are “not pretentious things, up in the clouds, but 
simply a firmly grasped, well-grouped, strongly held body of 
convictions about the political ends which really matter for 
the country and (if we are able to rise to that larger outlook) 
to the world.”* The changes in our ways of life brought about 
during the last one hundred years—not by the politician, for he 
is comparatively an after-effect and by-product, but by the 
thinker and inventor—have not affected its material conditions 
alone. Science and philosophy, and I must add poetry, have 
touched the minds of the people, and set them to seek new 
creeds—more socialised morals, more moralised politics, and a 
more ethical and less super- or infra-natural religion. 

And now, if this be so, if the nation has indeed renewed 
its youth, as its adventurousness in all these respects seems 
to imply, how are its steps to be guided? Surely not by the 
irrelevant lucubrations of the prophets of despair. If you 
speak to lusty youth of cankering cares, and, bidding it over- 
leap the years, show it to itself furrowed with sorrow, bent 
with burdens, feeble and baffled—a withered leaf clinging to 
a wintry bough, will it believe? Can it comprehend? On 
the contrary the message, even if true in itself, would be 
meaningless. Its spirit is wrong, and it is out of season. A 
young man is educated not through his fears but through his 
hopes. It is not Nature’s way to break his faith in himself, 
and she does not let loose her terrors upon him. She hangs 
before him a succession of fair ideals, and guides him to the 
realities of manhood through a series of generous illusions. 
She approves his confidence, fosters his independence, praises 


1 M‘Cunn, Ethics of Soctal Work. 
Vor. X.—No. 1. 1] 
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his strength ; but she entraps him into reflection and gradually 
lures him into the late love of wisdom; and she does so by 
appealing to that which is best in him, namely, the abundance 
of his virility and the generosity in which it can express itself. 

Not otherwise can this age be guided. Indiscriminate 
denunciations cannot help a young democracy. It will not 
believe that it is losing its respect for private property and 
bent on robbery ; or that it is casting away its honest pride 
and independence and becoming a mendicant desirous of 
living on the State. Such warnings as these are unheeded ; 
they are felt to be unjust, and are therefore not relevant ; and 
the lamentations of our Jeremiahs are merely interesting. 
The democracy believes, rightly or wrongly, that its spirit is 
just. The social and political reformers in whom it trusts 
are, in its opinion, engaged in exacting better justice for the 
people, and fuller freedom and scope for their manhood. 

And the true reformer, on /zs part, has faith in the people. 
He does not hold that their intelligence is low, or their motives 
mean; and he does not lower his teaching, as the politicians 
of all grades are so apt to do, to “their” level. On the 
contrary, he deems them worthy of the best he knows, places 
ideals of conduct before them whose worth is absolute, and 
demands the highest from them. What a faith in humanity 
is implied in the Sermon on the Mount, and what vogue 
has followed the teaching of him who bade men be perfect 
with a perfection that is divine! 

Now, it is for this faith in the people that I wish to plead; 
and especially would | plead for it with those who profess, and 
are generally acknowledged to be, its chosen leaders. For 
there is amongst us a line of prophets whose words do not 
fall idly into the ground, and whose teachings, so far from 
being without significance to the State, touch the vital con- 
ditions of its welfare. The influence which these men have 
upon their times shows that they are in real touch with their 
times. They are the exponents of democracy because they 
are its products; they share its aspirations, strive to give 
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articulate expression to its desires, and endeavour to define 
the good at which it should aim. Like the true sons of de- 
mocracy they stand primarily for “the masses”; they have 
devoted themselves mainly, if not exclusively, to the rectifica- 
tion of the wrongs of the working class and to the affirmation 
of their rights. These are the wrongs which they themselves 
have shared, and the rights with which they themselves have 
not been endowed : other rights and wrongs make feeble appeal 
tothem. ‘To secure these rights and rectify these wrongs seems 
to them to be the one serious business of earnest citizens, and 
to the attainment of these purposes they would turn the 
powers and resources of the State. I refer especially, I need 
hardly add, to the representatives of labour in the British 
Parliament. 

I have no doubt that they will regard any appeal to them to 
have faith in the people as supererogatory. It implies a charge 
which, if it is not true, is an insult. It implies that they do 
not appeal to what is best in the people even when they 
endeavour to serve their interests, nor therefore call forth the 
best that is in them; but that they are occupied amongst the 
cruder and less generous motives of the citizens. ‘To imply 
any such charge except under the compulsion of reluctant 
conviction, and on grounds which can be shown to be good, 
were not only wrong but contemptible. 

1 make that charge. If I had the power, as I have the 
will, I would arraign the Labour Party before the national 
conscience and ask it to show cause why it should not be 
condemned for corrupting the citizenship of the working man. 

I refer to it, I need hardly say, only so far as concerns its 
political activities, and even in this respect I would limit the 
charge. As individuals, so far as I know them, the Parlia- 
mentary representatives of labour have some qualifications for 
effective and valuable legislation which most of the members 
of the Senate do not possess. Some of them are apt to be 
truculent, and many of them have something of the prophetic 
weakness of infallibility which leads them to preface their 
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utterances with a “Thus saith the Lord.” But these defects 
are superficial and not unentertaining ; and they hardly weigh 
against their more solid qualities and real advantages, 
Amongst the latter I would reckon the fact that they are sent 
to Parliament for purposes which are specific and with definite 
tasks to perform, and not merely in order to be beneficent at 
large; they are commissioned to rectify the wrongs and to 
secure the rights of labour. The wrongs are for the most part 
real, and the rights are worth securing; for labour has not 
as yet come to its own. Moreover, the current of the times 
runs strongly in their way ; they are advocates of causes which 
are prevailing ; their influence is far greater than their number 
would imply, and they experience the inspiration of success. 
They themselves have been nursed on the wrongs against 
which they declaim, and have felt the want of the rights they 
would secure: their words tell in consequence. The power 
they possess and the influence they exert have been gained by 
them in a hard and educative struggle ; for they have emerged 
from the masses whom they lead. ‘They have done so, I must 
believe, not merely nor mainly because they possess the doubt- 
ful gift of tongues, but because they can give articulate utter- 
ance to wants and aspirations which their constituents can 
only feel. Intensity of social sympathy and _ integrity of 
political purpose should come easy to such men; and I believe 
not only that they ought to be, but are conscientious and 
earnest in their devotion to the public good. 

In the next place, I may say that I cannot condemn their 
desire to secure to the working class a larger share of political 
power, and to awaken them more fully to the value of the 
power they already possess. In my opinion, the working man 
has as good a right to a vote, and as large a stake in the country, 
as the wealthiest plutocrat or the most aristocratic person in 
the land; for there is no difference between one man’s stake 
and another’s where everyone stakes everything. He has a 
better right than either, if he happens to be a more sensible or 
a better man. And, so far as I can judge, he is as likely as any- 
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one to exercise the rights of citizenship wisely. The hammer 
and the chisel, the daily task and the simple life, are as good 
teachers in citizenship as the counting-house of the merchant, and 
better than the easy plenty of the undisciplined rich. Indeed, 
I believe in the education of the practical judgment by the use 
of tools more than in much mere learning, and in the discipline 
of the desires and the will by the criticism and competition of 
equals, much more than in the protection of privilege. And 
although the political knowledge of the working man may be 
very narrow—without being narrower than that of others— 
his political instincts may be sound; for these depend mainly 
upon the justice of his spirit and the purity of his citizenship. 
It is on these latter qualities that the welfare of the State 
mainly rests. Its strength is measured by the mass of 
moral motive present and operative in the common people; 
for all moral motive is social motive, and there are no purely 
self-referent virtues. Such ethical qualities as these are good 
guides on broad issues, and they have in the past enabled the 


common people on the whole to discern their true leaders. 
Occasionally the people have been wiser than their leaders, as 
in their steady adherence to the cause of the Northern States 
of America during the Civil War. So long as the populace 
exhibits these inconspicuous virtues the welfare of the State is 
not insecure. 


But these virtues are being attacked. The qualities which 
make the working man a good citizen are being subjected to a 
strain in these days to which the past offers no parallel. The 
economic, social, and political circumstances in which he is 
placed combine to make “the trial sore and the temptation 
sharp”: and it is not certain that he will come out a victor. 
No one at the present time can tell whether the democracy 
will rise to the occasion and bring at last for the waiting world 
the late reward of the long labour of centuries—a nation 
which will not suffer one class to oppress another, but which 
knows no class because its spirit is just, and, valuing freedom 
above all else, secures for all its citizens alike that which is the 
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essence and true worth of freedom, namely the opportunity 
for realising through duty their highest manhood. All that 
we know with certainty is that everything depends upon the 
use to which the democracy puts these circumstances ; and that 
they will serve the democracy best who strive most earnestly 
against its tendency to continue into the future the class 
prejudices, and selfishness, and cupidity, and injustice which 
disturbed and degraded the political life of the past. Are the 
leaders of labour engaged in this high enterprise? Is this the 
mission of the Labour Party 4 

In order to answer these questions we must look a little 
more closely at the situation. In the first place, it will be 
acknowledged at once that a great change has come over the 
political circumstances of the working man. He is no longer 
an alien in his own country, subject to laws which he has had 
no share in making, but a citizen. He possesses a vote. After 
a longer delay than anyone could have anticipated, he is gradu- 
ally becoming conscious of its use and power; and, in conse- 
quence, he is setting a higher value upon it, and employing it 
more as a free man should, namely, in order to assist in the 
achievement of political purposes which he himself approves. 
It is, further, becoming more evident to him that the supreme 
condition of the attainment of these purposes is that he should 
combine with others of like mind; and as the more obvious 
interests of the working classes are common, their experience 
in many respects similar, and their outlook the same, it is 
natural that they should gradually learn to stand together. In 
a word—for this is not a matter on which we need dwell—-the 
prolonged political slumber of the labouring classes has been 
disturbed ; the democracy is stretching its limbs like a strong 
man awaking: and it is about to stand on its feet and move 
about its business. It is told, and it is beginning to believe, 
that the State lies at its mercy to do with it what it pleases. 

Now, this is all to the good, provided that one condition 
be fulfilled, namely, that the sense of responsibility on the part 
of the democracy is growing pari passu with its sense of its 
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power. But there is no clear and convincing evidence that 
such is the case; at least I see no such evidence, and am 
quite unable to prophesy. What I can see around me is a 
great power for good or for evil, not yet committed to what 
is worst, nor as yet grown into a reckless assertor of its own 
interests, nor inflamed with the spirit of cupidity ; but which is 
being tempted into the ways of injustice by some of those who 
profess to be, and would fain be, its truest friends. 

It is not possible to commend the political education given 
to the democracy by either our precepts or our example. 
It does not owe its political insight to its political leaders, 
nor its sympathy with what is just and hatred of what is 
wrong. It has been taught by its own experience of social 
hardships and obstructions which the State has been slow to 
remove, even if it does not seem to have imposed. Hence it 
is difficult for the democracy to reverence the State; and it 
is impossible for it to guide it wisely without reverence. 
Could any one gather from the daily press, which is, in fact, 
the people’s only political handbook, that the affairs of the 
State are sacred, or the State itself the vessel of our most 
precious life? Where are the proofs that there is being devoted 
to its problems that reflectiveness of spirit and scrupulous 
truthfulness of mind, and that sober and sustained inquiry which 
we bring to bear on other problems which are far less difficult 
to solve and less important? If we listen to what politicians 
have to say of one another during Parliamentary elections, or 
even in Parliament itself, can we conclude that their sense of 
responsibility for its welfare is as active and strong as is their 
desire that their own party should prevail? Is there any 
other region of human interests in which discussion is so dis- 
figured and degraded by misrepresentation of facts, looseness 
of argument, unfairness of spirit, and the reckless use of oppro- 
brious epithets and accusation of ignoble motives? Verily, it 
is not easy for the common people to believe, in the teeth of 
such appearances, that, after all, the statesmen who count on 
either side of politics are aware of the weight of their trust 
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and faithful to it. The democracy needs less ambiguous 
witnesses to the sacredness of the State—some Burke or 
Milton to 

“Give us manners, virtue, freedom, power.” 
The heart grieves for the democracy, for it is well-meaning and 
very helpless. 

We cannot afford now to ignore its demands, nor do we 
assail it in the old way, and ask, like Sir Henry Maine, if 
“roughs” and “clowns” can be expected to solve our political 
problems. But the people is feared rather than respected, 
cajoled and flattered rather than rationally led. To one class 
of politician it is a presupposition and almost an axiom 
that the intelligence of the democracy is low, its political 
motives crude, and its leaders reckless and void of principle 
—‘* demagogue ” is still an opprobrious epithet. It is believed 
that its purposes are ignorant and its tendencies dangerous, 
and it is feared that it will use its strength oppressively, 
doing to the other classes as it has been done by, and _ brutally 
avenging old wrongs. The majority of one of the Houses of 
Parliament has that conception of itself and of the people, that 
it considers its main function to be to protect the democracy 
against itself. ‘They think that the House exists in order to 
save it from the gusts of its greed and passion, and to delay 
the legislation for which it clamours. It hardly occurs to them 
that the democracy may best know its own real needs, or that 
its political instincts may be sound. In consequence, they 
hardly appeal to its reason and they do not lead; they 
bow to necessities which they despair of being able to 
control. Verily the rédle of the aristocracy and the pluto- 
cracy has changed, and the political circumstances are new. 
It is neither the King nor the Lords, but the people who 
now say: “The State—we are the State.”? 

But the social circumstances have changed still more ; and 
they mean more. Indeed, the new political situation is only 
one of the results of the new social conditions; and it is not 

1 M‘Cunn’s Ethics of Social Work. 
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only sequent in time but secondary in importance. For, after 
all, the legislature is only one of the instruments by which 
society expresses its wants and seeks to realise its will; and at 
the best it is a crude instrument only roughly applicable to 
the more general public necessities. In fact, Parliament is 
really a servant. It discovers the public wants and formulates 
its desires: but it does not create them. The wise statesman 
in a democratic country is the interpreter, rather than the 
maker, of the best mind of his times. 

It is a misfortune that this secondary character of politics 
is not more clearly recognised, and that the distinction is not 
more clearly seen between political and social changes. It 
would allay our fear of the former and lead us to a more 
serious endeavour to comprehend the latter: we should be less 
prone to excitement over the symptoms and more careful to 
deal with the causes of social disease. We should not sit 
together so unanimously in fear of “hasty legislation,” nor 
devote so much of our political ingenuity to the invention of 
methods of delay. We should be apprehensive, rather, lest 
the legislature should fail to keep pace with the social changes, 
and express the purposes of the times. 

Where, indeed, can anyone point to examples of “hasty 
legislation” ? How often has the legislature been called to 
undo its own work? Over what have we hurried? Do the 
Tariff Reformers find the legislature in a hurry to change our 
fiseal ways? Have we dealt hurriedly with Ireland, or with 
the Church Establishment in Wales, or with the demand of 
women for the political vote? Nay. I shall set aside the 
questions on which we are divided and turn to diseases of 
which we are all aware, which we all deplore, and which we 
would all remove—destitution, pauperism, squalor, unemploy- 
ment, commercial crises, the depopulation of the rural districts. 
On none of the former matters, after many years of discussion, 
wise and foolish, by every method of voice and pen, have we 
legislated at all. And what have we done for the latter? Do 
not these diseases fester still? Meantime, the circumstances, 
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the structure, nay, the very mind and spirit of society, which 
the legislature is meant to comprehend and to serve, have 
changed so completely that there is hardly any instrument 
with which it provides for its wants which is not new, or any 
machine which has not been scrapped except the legislative 
machine. That machine is confessedly overburdened, and set 
to perform tasks for which it is ill-fitted, many of them local 
in character and insignificant, to the detriment of other 
interests which are momentous. It has become entirely in- 
adequate to meet the demands of an empire which has changed | 
in character and in the multiplicity of its wants as much as it 
has changed in extent. Nay, one is at times tempted to say 
that the very mind of the legislature is becoming obsolete: for 
it is not infrequently endeavouring to apply to an age which is 
new, ways of thought which grew amongst, and were fitted for, 
conditions of social life that have passed away, never probably | 
to return. 

If it be asked why the legislature is so slow to accept its 
inspiration and guidance from these circumstances, I could give 
no better answer than that men have always found it difficult 
to mark the signs of their times. Social changes come about 
silently. Their significance is concealed by their universality. 
We note them as little as the pressure of the atmosphere. 
They are the results of many unobtrusive and apparently small 
causes. They spring from the thoughts of reflective men and 
the inventions of science, and, affecting the material conditions 
of life first, gradually change the spirit of the people, so that 
it is carried smoothly along by their current, as on a broad 
river whose banks are out of sight, and is not aware of the 
movement. It is only by looking back to ways of life that 
have passed away and comparing them with our own that we 
can realise what has taken place. May I ask the reader to 
set aside the general conceptions by which we eviscerate the 
meaning of facts and look for a moment at a few details of 
one aspect of the social change ? 

A little while ago, except for the most general purposes 
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and during the most imperious crises, the British people was 
not conscious of its unity. Indeed, the country was hardly one 
country. It consisted of little communities, each of them 
engaged on its own concerns, immersed in its own affairs, think- 
ing its own thoughts, speaking its own dialect, more isolated, 
less dependent on its neighbours than is now the case with our 
most distant colonies. Each parish was a compact little realm, 


holding the most meagre communication with the world with- 
out. It grew its own corn and ground it in its own mills, and 
if the harvest was scanty or bad, bread was scarce and unwhole- 
some. It fed its own sheep and cattle, and clothed and shod 
itself with their fleeces and skins. The whole story of its food 
and furnishings fell for the most part within the parish and the 
range of the village industries. Master and man sat side by 
side in the workshop; the mistress and maid span and wove 
side by side in the kitchen: and they ate from the same table. 
Their daily round of duties brought them together from morn 
till eve and held them in red-ripe human relations, personal to 
the core. Society was not stratified into classes, there was no 
faintest rumour of such abstractions as labour and capital, nor 
could imagination have conceived the harshness with which 
they could conflict. 

Now, the separating walls have all been taken down, not 
merely between parishes but between nations. The world of 
commerce is one tumultuous whole, a world whose powers 
hever rest any more than the waves of the open ocean. The 
merchant, sitting in his office, finds that the lines of his 
business extend to places remote and that they are entangled 
with others in one limitless mesh: and his success or failure 
may come from the ends of the earth. Nor is there any nook 
in which the humblest worker may hide himself and find safe 
refuge. Evil times, when work is scarce and food is dear— 
which “ economic depression ” means for him,—travel obscurely 
from trade to trade and from country to country, their causes 
unknown and their course uncontrolled, and they strike the 
tool from his hand and the food from the lips of his children. 
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Economic forces have been generated which are in truth like 
those of the ocean, and merchant, master, and man are as 
driftwood, now on the top and now in the trough of the waves. 
Under such circumstances men have no resource except to 
combine with one another whenever their economic condition 
is similar and the nature of their occupation permits. And 
as one combination generates another, each calling forth its 
opposite and competitor, the structure of economic society has 
changed. It does not now consist of individuals in personal 
relation to one another, so much as of powerful organisations 
whose interaction has a quasi- mechanical character. They 
assert themselves against one another with a remorselessness 
which is characteristic of natural forces, and which we do not 
know, as a rule, how to modify. So that many of the kindlier 
ways of trade when it was simple have become impossible. 
The ethical temper of the economic world has changed for the 
worse. We may deplore it, but we know not how to prevent 
it. Nothing can come of appealing to the sentiments of a 
machine, and benevolent business men cannot permit charity 
to have a say in the management of their business concerns. 
The organisations which have been evolved for the dis- 
tribution of wealth are not so obviously justifiable as those 
which exist to produce it. But apparently the latter must 
bring the former with them, though they suffer, with all 
society, from their strife. So that, directly or indirectly, the 
economic world in all its functions seems to be destined 
to be compacted together of grouped interests, imperfectly 
equilibrated, held together by their mutual tension in times 
of peace, and very remorseless when at strife. So far, no 
method has been devised for arresting this tendency: the 
trend of things is towards larger and larger combinations, 
and the interests which are not combined are becoming fewer 
in number, and their existence more precarious year by year. 
The discontent of the working men with their share of the 
products of labour—-to take one instance—is being fomented ; 
they are not only incited to enter into trades unions, but urged 
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to unite all trades unions in one whole, and stand together in 
one mass. Not otherwise is it deemed possible that the working 
men shall possess a will adequate to cope with the formidable 
will of capital—which will also combine. 

It is evident that the existence of such combinations, 
frankly formed for their own abstract purposes, are a danger 
to civilised society. But we cannot forbid them. We cannot 
even infuse a different spirit into them. It is probable that 
the danger to the State must become still more formidable 
before we are sufficiently enlightened to call in the State to 
adjust their differences and are sufficiently wise to submit to 
its decisions. 

The truth is, that economics is the sphere of the abstract, 
self-regarding will. Its spirit is individualistic to the core. 
Every unit within it, whether individual or corporate, seeks 
primarily its own exclusive well-being, without direct regard 
for any others. It is true that they are dependent upon one 
another ; they cannot destroy one another without destroying 
themselves. But it is not less true that their unity and mutual 
service are indirect and come by the way, unsought of any of 
them; and that they must contend with one another for 
supremacy, leaving their equipoise, which is vital to all of them 
and to civilised society itself, in the risky and uncontrolled 
power of mere chance. 

What I wish especially to bring forth is that these features 
of the modern economic world are not accidental, but that 
they express its intrinsic character. Not only has no method 
been devised by which the economic value of things can be 
ascertained except through the higgling of the market—which 
implies the strain, however pacific and just, of one will against 
another—but no other method is possible. The family may 
distribute its wealth according to another law, and give its 
best to the most helpless. But the economic world is not a 
family—it has other elements otherwise related to one another. 
Even in a perfect state—which, of course, implies perfect 
citizens—business, as we say, will remain business. The 
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industrial sphere as such, or in its naked character, is meant 
to be a sphere in which all motives are directly self-referent and 
only indirectly social, and whose maxim is pro se quisque. 
There is no business which must not, and ought not as business, 
to strive to become a monopoly. Nothing can, or should be 
allowed to attempt to prevent it from becoming a monopoly 
except the successful competition of its like. It is only in 
this way that the economic welfare of society can be attained. 
The fittest for its service must prove itself to be fittest by the 
crude method of the struggle for existence. 

On such grounds as these it must be admitted, it seems to 
me, that the economic world has its own justification, in 
spite of the strain of its elements and the crudity of its morals. 
But it does not follow that its methods can be applied uni- 
versally. It does not follow that even within its own sphere 
it can be left entirely to its own ways. For, after all, the purely 
economic world is an abstraction, and the merely economic 
man is a fiction. The industrial world presupposes, exists 
within and in virtue of a wider social order whose interests are 
as multifarious as the desires of man and which is indefinitely 
richer in ethical content. At its best it is only a means and 
instrument, and can supply man with only the raw material 
of his real life. Its value does not lie in itself, but is relative 
to its use, and depends upon the kind of satisfaction which is 
sought by means of it. It is, therefore, only one of the organs 
of the State, and is subject, even when the State is far from 
attaining any kind of perfection, to its restraints and discipline. 
As well claim unlimited range for the animal propensities in 
man, appeal only to his appetites and ignore his rational and 
moral nature, as allow economic conceptions to dominate 
politics, and the methods of industrialism to go their way 
undisputed and unrestrained within the State. What is 
animal in man is qualified by its relation to his manhood: 
to forget this fact in dealing with him is to subject him to 
an intolerable indignity. The same truth holds, mutatis 
mutandis, as to the relation of industrialism to the State. 
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And this truth has began to dawn upon us, and to influence 
our politics. We have travelled far away from the time 
when it was assumed that the part of the State was to stand 
aloof, permitting the business man to make any bargain he 
pleased with man, woman, or child, and conduct his in- 
dustrial operations under any conditions which he pleased. 
These methods have become to us now methods of barbarism. 
The State recognises that it has its own stake in the matter, 
and is gradually learning to confine their use. 

But if these methods cannot be allowed free range within 
the economic world itself, far less can they be applied to the 
State and its affairs. 

The State has its business, of course, which it must try to 
conduct in a businesslike way: but it is not a business concern. 
This “partnership in all science, in all art, in every virtue 
and in all perfection,” as Burke called it, “ must be looked on 
with other reverence.” The needs out of which it has grown, 
the purposes for which it exists, the principles which sustain it 
in existence, animating its parts and securing through their 
very freedom its own life and well-being, differ, toto calo, from 
those of the world of industrialism. ‘The State is imperfect 
enough in every respect. If we compare it with its ideal, 
which, like our own, is ethical and which it cannot even 
conceive except in dim outline, we must speak of it as 
we do of ourselves, calling it an “unclean thing” and all 
its “righteousnesses filthy rags.” Nevertheless, to allow the 


presuppositions of commercialism and industrialism to deter- 
mine our attitude towards it can only have one result : it must 
distort our view of the whole range of our duties both towards 
the State and towards one another as its citizens, and indefinitely 
lower the level of civic life. 


Now, it is the essence and gravamen of my whole charge 
against the Labour Party that in its political activities it has 
fallen into this error. In so far as its actions as a political 
party correspond to its own conception of its function and 
purpose they are not distinguishable in their intrinsic character 
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from those which are done in an industrial struggle, in which 
even the economic forces exhibit themselves at their worst. 
What is this conception? What political mission has called 
the Labour Party into existence? How is its mission distin- 
guished from that of the other political parties? If it fulfilled 
its mission and achieved its purpose what would be the nature 
of the State which it would establish? I know of only one 
answer, if I am to judge it by its own creed and profession, 
It stands for the interests of one class, and if it recognises 
any others except as secondary and subordinate, it exceeds 
and may even contradict its mission. It seeks to organise work- 
ing men together in order to secure these interests: for it appeals 
to them not as citizens but as constituting a class held together 
by similarity of economic conditions. It presses these interests 
upon the State, and approves the State or holds it up to 
opprobrium according as it does, or does not, lend itself to 
these interests. It aims at making this class dominant over 
the State in order that the power and resources of the State 
may be subservient to it. Its excuse is that these interests 
are paramount in importance, and have been neglected and 
violated in the past. It does not deny all rights to other 
classes, but it considers them to be irrelevant to its mission. 
It could hardly refuse to acknowledge that they too may com- 
bine in the same way, employ the same methods, and aim at the 
same result without exposing itself to direct refutation. Its 
attitude, rather, is that of challenging the other classes to make 
good what they consider to be their rights—if they can. It 
accuses them of having forgotten all interests except their 
own in the past, and of being ready to do so again in the 
present and in the future. It treats their profession that their 
politics are inspired by more generous aims, and that what 
they seek, by means of the other political parties, is the good 
of the State as a whole and their own good only as subservient 
thereto, as mere hypocrisy, or at best as otiose and ineffective 
good intentions. Hence if the Labour Party were to philoso- 
phise on politics, and survey the situation as a whole, it must 
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conclude that the good of the State can come only through the 
collision of class interests; its equilibrium will result from the 
strain of their competition; and the voice which succeeds in 
being loudest will be the voice of Universal Justice. In one 
word, the State, which is not constituted of classes, becomes 
the analogue of the competitive, contentious, restless, un- 
stable, and morally crude world of industrialism. The Labour 
Party is the victim of the presuppositions of trades unionism. 
It is suffering from the environment in which it has been 
nurtured. It is corrupt in its very conception. 

I admit most readily and gladly that the Labour Party is 
better than its creed; but that does not justify the creed 
nor deprive it of its evil influence. If it were not better 
than its creed, it would go down under a condemnation 
which would be universal, and in which its own constituents 
would join. For the working man is not merely a work- 
ing man, nor can all his interests be subsumed under 
the term “Labour.” The working man is, and knows 
himself to be, the citizen of a great State. He has a dim 
consciousness, which occasionally breaks out into flame, that 
the State somehow stands as the common guardian of all just 
interests ; that as such, and only as such, is it the defence of 
his own freedom and the security of his own life, and the 
condition of all the virtues; and that when its life or its 
welfare is at stake, everything is at stake. Hence, when he 
is told that the aristocracy of the past has legislated in its own 
interests and that the plutocracy of the present would do the 
same, he does not approve of them. And when it is added 
that they are not to be blamed, that it is “human nature,” 
and that it is now Azs turn to assert /zs will, he is not so 
confused as to think that the argument is sound or that the 
appeal is worthy. On the contrary, he does blame them, and 
regard their action as due to “human nature” perverted and 
degraded ; and if his spirit is as just as I believe it is, he will 
not perpetuate the see-saw, but regard the time that is past as 


sufficient for the rule of the aggression and despotism of 
Vor. X.—No. 1. 12 
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classes, and yearn for the dawn of a day when another spirit 
shall rule, and peace shall be as a river, and righteousness 
as the waves of the sea. 

Such, in my opinion, is the true reason why the Labour 
Party is still a small political party, and its progress in power 
is slow and uncertain. In these democratic times whose spirit 
is deeply infected with commercialism and the conflict of 
whose economic forces brings so much tragedy into the lives of 
men, the Labour Party has everything at its back except the 
power of a generous idealism. Behind its sympathy with the 
working man, which is genuine, and its devotion to his well- 
being, which is sincere, there lurks an insult which the working 
man confusedly feels and which makes him a laggard when he 
is called forth to subject the State to his own interests. The 
appeal is to his cupidity ; and he resents it even when he knows 
that his wrongs are real and his rights worthy of being affirmed 
and secured by the whole power of the people. 

The error of the Labour Party is in the last resort the 
same as that of its most extreme opponents, whom we have 
already found to accuse the democracy of a universal bent 
towards greed. It is lack of faith in the people. When the 
true leader of the working man appears he will bring with him 
scorn of class conceptions, and resentment against the indignity 
which appeal to them implies. He will not sit in Parliament 
as the representative of abstract interests, nor appeal to any 
such interests when he asks for his commission. He will come 
armed with more generous ideas of the working man, and a 
nobler ideal for the State; and he will find that the democracy 
will respond. 

HENRY JONES. 


University or GLascow, 
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DECADENCE AND CIVILISATION. 
W. C. D. ann C. D. WHETHAM. 


THERE are no problems of greater interest than those which 
are involved in the study of the rise and fall of successive 
civilisations. Until now, the subject has been left for the 
most part in the hands of the historians, who have striven 
to extract a plausible explanation for the phenomena from 
an analysis of the social and economic conditions of the 
nations under discussion, or from a_ criticism of their 
foreign and internal policy and of their methods of govern- 
ment. The very fact that there is no general agreement 
between the principal authorities as to the causes of the 
successive disasters may well shake our faith in the correctness 
of any given solution. 

But, since the rise and fall of nations is an indisputable 
fact, since we ourselves and all that our forefathers dreamed 
of and strove for may be and probably are involved in an 
identical process of growth and decay, it is impossible for a 
serious student of life to put the subject on one side. More- 
over, in the light of modern biological knowledge we are 
compelled to regard the problem from another point of view 
and to ask ourselves whether the process has not its origin 
in some fundamental misadjustment of social conditions ; 
whether civilisation as it has been hitherto understood does 


not inevitably carry with it the seeds of its own decay. 


It is an assured fact that many causes must contribute 


to any great social upheaval; and, in the compass of a short 
179 
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paper, only a brief and one-sided treatment of the subject 
is possible. But, for the ordinary person as well as for the 
man who is in possession of specialised knowledge, there 
are many advantages in a suggestive and challenging state. 
ment as opposed to an exhaustive and balanced study. 

The particular aspect of the problem that we propose 
to discuss here is one which will surely attract more attention 
as time goes on, for it will be seen to have bearings on 
almost every subject that arises in connection with the 
conduct of affairs in civilised communities. It is the 
question of the opposition of heredity and environment: 
the question—not how far the future of the human race 
may be moulded by the two forces of heredity and environ- 
ment in so much as these two forces are complementary to 
each other, when their effects are often indistinguishable,—but 
how far and in what ways heredity and environment are 
opposed to each other in their actions, and when and 
where they work at the expense one of the other. 

If we are able to show that, at any rate in certain stages 
of civilisation, the two influences which mould humanity 
for better or worse are acting in opposition to each other, 
it will be important to realise what effect the recognition 
of such an antagonism between them must have on our 
current modes of life and thought and on our ideas of social 
responsibility. 

Taking, then, the conception of the human race as it has 
existed throughout the ages, we will accept the probability of 
some increasing purpose moulding it progressively for ends 
not fully revealed to us, and we will assume that further 
progress is an essential part of the scheme, for we have no 
reason to suppose that we are any nearer to our goal than we 


are to our point of departure, whatever that may have been. J 


Can we, looking back at the history of the human race, assign 
any definite functions in the upward course to the influence of 
environment and heredity respectively ? 


It seems that Nature—we will not define that term. we | 
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will all put what interpretation on it we choose—has acted by 
the methods of heredity ; that is, by the incessant elimination of 
the unfit, and by the increased chances given to healthy, able, 
and competent men and women to establish themselves and 
their offspring in a condition of security and so to obtain a 
predominant survival and reproduction. Man, the individual, 
has laboured incessantly to improve his surroundings, to better 
his immediate social conditions, to secure, as far as he was 
able, a vantage-ground in which he could realise his gradually 
developing powers and from which he could move on to the 
next stage of his slow progress. The individual may not 
inherit the acquired characters of his predecessors, but the 
social organism as a whole certainly does profit by the labours 
and experiences of its forbears. 

As long as, or whenever, man has been an unconscious, 
natural, freely breeding animal, Nature has provided a sure 
method of attaining her end, the survival of the fittest, and 
man has found himself endowed progressively with the 
necessary means of keeping pace with her movements and has 
been able to profit by every increase she has effected in his 
aptitudes and intelligence. 

Yet we have much evidence that this slow onward move- 
ment has not been quite of the nature of an orderly march ; 
that there have been cataclysms and social disasters on a large 
scale, that nations have disappeared and that civilisations of 
great achievement and greater promise have been wiped out 
incontinently. Let us ask ourselves if we can suggest any 
reason why the processes of Nature and the labours of man— 
why the constant and apparently united efforts of heredity and 
environment—have failed to accomplish their object, or what 
want of adjustment between them may have led to such 
disasters. 

In the first place, we must recognise an essential difference 
between the two methods we are contrasting. To put it 
briefly, it seems as though work done by heredity was work 
done once for all. The destruction of a tainted stock will 
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leave a race eternally the better for its removal, the breeding 
out of a good strain causes an irreparable loss, whereas improve- 
ments due to environment alone require a constant expenditure 
of energy to maintain them in existence. The one may be 
compared to an actual gain of capital as far as the human race 
is concerned, the other involves a constant expenditure of 
income, perfectly justified as long as the increase in capital is 
maintained. 

To take an example :—we, with our Western civilisation, 
believe it to be desirable that all men should learn to read 
and write. ‘To teach each succeeding generation to read and 
write will represent a certain, constant outlay of human energy. 
To accomplish our object, a definite proportion of human time 
and thought must be earmarked in each succeeding generation 
for that sole object. We have decided, rightly or wrongly, 
that our civilisation requires in perpetuity this definite item 
of expenditure. 

Now let us consider how we might deal with this problem 
by the two methods of heredity and environment. Let us 
imagine it possible for two or three generations to pick out 
and breed exclusively from children of the type who by the 
time they were six or seven years old “taught themselves to 
read,” as the saying goes. Like breeds like; we should soon 
have established a class of persons on whom the annual ex- 
penditure of teaching to read would be at a minimum; a state 
of affairs which would correspond to a definite increase of 
capital. Now let us try to imagine what expenditure would 
be required to teach all members of our population as at 
present constituted to read fluently by the time they had 
attained the age of seven. To anyone acquainted with our 
elementary schools, or indeed with the usual type of healthily 
resistent child, the mind reels before the immensity of the 
task. One feels almost tempted to doubt whether the whole | 
energies of the nation, directed to no other object, could 
accomplish the Herculean task. The expenditure of energy 
involved would bankrupt our section of the human race. 
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Looking at our problem in this light, we see that there 
must be some relation between the average innate capacity 
of the nation and the effect likely to be produced by the 
expenditure of a given amount of energy towards improving 
the environment, whether educational or otherwise. If a race 
falls back in its inborn qualities, if, owing to the efforts of 
philanthropists and the burdens of unsound taxation, more of 
the failures of civilisation reach maturity and parenthood, and 
fewer competent persons are brought into existence to sup- 
port them, not only has the nation less energy to use for 
the maintenance and improvement of its social conditions, 
but such energy as is available will produce a correspondingly 
smaller effect. The old standard can only be maintained, if 
at all, by a policy of overspending leading to bankruptcy. 
We have, in fact, conditions in which retrogression will set in 
and the environment will follow the heredity downhill. 

The sociologist of the future, of three or four hundred 
years hence, may be very much struck by a coincidence in 
the social development of our country at present unnoticed. 

The years 1870 and 1871 were remarkable for the assump- 
tion on the part of the community of the responsibility for 
the literary training—and ultimately, as it has proved, for 
the partial maintenance—of the children of the poorer, less 
competent, possibly less fortunate, sections of the nation. 
The year 1875 marks the beginning of the decline of the 
birth-rate among all the able, more intellectual, and more 
prosperous classes, on whom the chief burden, financial and 
administrative, of this environmental improvement fell. The 
decline has now reached a point at which it becomes clear that 
at least one-half of the children, who would prove the most 
effective and most valuable citizens and the best worth 
educating, are annually withheld from us. 

What, our future sociologist may reasonably ask, are we 
to make of the state of mind of a nation which thought and 
talked so much about the advantages of a special sort of 
educational environment for all children, whether suited for 
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it or not, and refused to provide an adequate number of 
children, of the type most fitted to profit by the expensive 
and elaborate system that they had established ¢ 

Let us direct our attention to another problem. Alcoholism, 
the desire to drink, the ease with which a man or woman 
succumbs to the temptation to drink and drug, is probably 
in most cases a definitely heritable weakness. 

Now, what is the meaning of the curious fact that the 
nations round the Mediterranean Sea are among the most 
sober of mankind, that a drunken person is a rare object in 
their midst, and yet that there is abundance of evidence from 
their early records to show that drunkenness was once a beset- 
ting sin among them, Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, Romans alike, a 
sin railed at by their philosophers and comedians, lamented by 
their social reformers. What has altered their innate character ’ 
Neither prohibition nor any unending temperance crusade. 
Is it possible to follow Dr Archdall Reid and consider as the 
cause of the improvement the fact that abundance of wine 
throughout long ages has enabled the victims of the drink 
craze most frequently to eliminate themselves before the 
period of reproduction? The drunkard has died without 
issue, or more probably, with but few children, who, in their 
turn, if they inherited their parents’ failing, have seldom 
survived to reach maturity. Thus the nations in question 
have been purified of their taint, have become progressively 
more sober, freer from the alcohol craving, and we now marvel 
at their temperance amid the vineyards. 

So in England, for the last three or four hundred years, 
the upper classes have been able to procure abundance of 
alcohol in palatable forms. When we read the annals of the 
eighteenth century, we often have occasion to realise how they 
drank themselves gradually sober. To a large degree the 
drink craving is extinct among the upper classes. We have 
purchased immunity at a price that can often be calculated 
out of truthful family records. As a higher moral or con- 
ventional standard arose with regard to drunkenness, largely 
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owing to the gradual elimination of these afflicted persons, 
such people as were left who possessed the drink craving sank 


' to a lower social status. One still sees the sorting process 


at work. And behold, the upper classes are now relatively 
sober, probably owing to no merit of their own. 

But large sections of our people have not yet had alcohol 
sufficiently long and freely to be sure of themselves. If one 
member, through marked ability, rises to a position securing 
to him and his family among other blessings the benefits 
of unlimited alcohol, his offspring not infrequently remind 
us that the taint still lives in the class from whence he 
came, and is not to be extinguished merely by a rise in the 
social scale. 

A savage nation, on whom alcohol is suddenly thrust, 
shows us the horrible spectacle of a people collectively 
drinking themselves sober in a single generation. All classes 
succumb to the drink fiend. ‘There has been no previous 
gradual exorcism. 

In this light, a nation of mixed ancestry—as far as the 
drink craving was concerned,—where strict prohibition was 
enforced for many generations, would possibly have to be 
considered as a nation of potential drunkards. Its members, 
after a few generations of breeding from unproved stock, 
could never leave its temperate shores in any confidence 
of a return in a state of sobriety. Moreover, they would be 
compelled for ever to maintain an expensive army of vigilant 
custom officials and to breed or import a regiment of in- 
corruptible excise men. And even then, after centuries of 
prohibition, a wave of alcoholic desire might arise inte con- 
sciousness in their midst, reverse the legislation, and destroy 
the people. 

Then the suppression of alcohol alone will not solve the 
problem, even temporarily. We must bear in mind also the 
long list of drugs over which it is scarcely possible to exercise 
effective control, which alternate with the craving fer alcohol 
in the desires of the unhappy people who suffer from this 
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racial weakness. The facts that in homes and institutions 
where alcoholism and the drug habit are treated, over fifty per 
cent. of the patients are feeble-minded or mentally unbalanced 
—two definitely heritable weaknesses,—and that most of the 
women have had unusually large families, throw great light 
on the nature and extent of the ill with which we have to 
contend. 

Here again we get some conception of an adjustment 
between the amount of alcoholic taint latent in the stock 
and what we might call the “natural” degree of temperance 
to be expected from it. Merely to exact a higher standard 
in the present, unless we are also prepared to consider and pay 
for some rigid scheme for the segregation and permanent 
detention of our afflicted citizens, may easily result in diminish- 
ing the prospects of temperance for future generations. 

It is very striking, after one has studied a great many 
pedigrees of unhealthy, weak-minded, and neurotic stock, to 
realise how often alcoholism in the men seems to correspond 
with a tendency to tubercular disease in the women, and 
how both are interchangeable with a low or unstable type of 
mental character. One gets a very strong impression that, in a 
certain sense, these things are symptoms rather than diseases, 
and that it is to the stock which produces them rather than to 
the individual who suffers from them that we should turn our 
attention. : 

Thus we see that the question of drawing up a profit 
and loss account of our efforts in this direction would not be 
such a simple matter as many of us would like to believe. 
Merely to stop drinking and drunkenness is of no avail as the 
permanent solution, any more than giving coppers to beggars 
in the street will solve the vagrant question, although it may 
get that particular beggar out of sight for the evening. 

And it might be instructive also to consider the workings 
of other racial taints, such as the tendency to tubercular 
disease, in a similar way. There is no doubt that immunity 
has been secured in the past largely by the continuous removal 
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of the most susceptible subjects before the period of parent- 
hood and child-bearing ; and although immunity to disease is 
not the highest attribute of the human race, it seems clear that 
it will always play an essential part in the progress of mankind. 
The recent outbreak of measles in England and Western 
Europe, and of plague in the East, shows that a period of 
comparative freedom from these diseases in no way indicates 
any gain of immunity, that the lull produces an increased 
liability to a severe form of attack, just as the Red Indians 
and Pacific Islanders, to whom our diseases were previously 
unknown, died by hundreds of thousands when they were first 
subjected to the infection. ‘Therefore, unless their results be 
closely watched, it is conceivable that a wilderness of sanatoria 
may serve as easily to increase tubercular disease in the future 
as to diminish it in the present.’ There is no certainty that 
it will solve the problem, and it may intensify it for our 
descendants. 

Education, temperance, and hygiene are three of the move- 
ments on which the social reformers of the last two or three 
generations have spent their most fervent efforts. Let us now 
consider another movement, which is greatly in evidence 
among us, from a point of view that is not usually broached in 
discussing the matter. We refer to the endeavour to use 
women industrially, socially, and politically on the same 
footing as men, all such uses being, obviously, primarily 
environmental, although some of their indirect effects are of 
sinister import from the point of view of the race. 

There can be no doubt that woman’s essential function on 
this globe is motherhood. Statistics show that, allowing for 
those who will not grow up, those who will not marry, and 
those who, though married, will have no children, four children 
to every fertile marriage is the very least that will maintain 
the numbers of the race unaltered, while, if the race is to 
improve, considerably more must be born and reared in the 
abler families. It is therefore essential to the race that the 
ablest, healthiest, and finest women should be encouraged, 
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tempted, compelled if necessary, by circumstances to devote 
themselves to family life by becoming wives and mothers, and 
it is doubtful how far it is expedient to draw them off, even 
for a time, to other occupations. 

We are inclined to classify, as we have done elsewhere, 
women and men as respectively the capital and income of the 
State. Now, no sound economic enterprise can afford to 
allow its capital either to lie idle or to be spent at will. 

Tacitly the national system of economy, by the scale of 
payment of their services, has always insisted on a vital 
difference between men and women. A man’s wages are 
calculated to represent not only his own keep, but also a sum 
sufficient to maintain a wife and family. A woman’s wages 
represent her keep only, or sometimes merely pocket-money, 
while she lives under her parents’ roof. This means that it is 
recognised that a man has and can perform adequately two 
duties to the State. He can do his day’s work and be the 
father of a family. A woman can only perform one, either 


earn her living or give birth to and bring up an adequate 
number of children, in which case her payment is included 
in the father’s wage. 


As soon as the married woman becomes a wage-earner, the 
birth-rate drops disastrously, or the infant mortality runs up. 
If we raise the wages, the unmarried or childless woman will 
always have the advantage. of additional comfort or luxury, 
which will probably have the ill effect of disinclining her 
towards the more arduous, more responsible, more exacting 
duties of marriage and child-bearing. 

Apparently, for a time, we can shift a great part of the 
burdens of the country on to women, who can undersell their 
husbands and brothers; we probably effect thereby a distinct 
temporary improvement of environment in our own genera- 
tion, for a woman of better education and character can always 
be secured at a lower rate of pay; but we are devouring our 
one essential form of life capital, female humanity, and the 
process must end in disaster. 
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It should be remembered also that whenever by the 
employment of a woman we displace a man—never mind that 
he be a less competent one,—he is thereby less able to main- 
tain a wife and family, and thus some other woman is thrown 
out of her normal employment. Good heritable aptitudes are 
probably destroyed in more directions than one. 

There is evidence that every improvement in environment 
—he it in education, hygiene, local government, or where you 
please—effected by the employment of women is, if it is to be 
maintained, not only a charge in perpetuity on the income of 
the human race, but is almost certainly a direct inroad on its 
capital. 

It would be very desirable to have figures concerning the 
marriage-rate and subsequent birth-rate among the multitude 
of competent women who work aniong us as teachers, nurses, 
factory inspectors, clerks, and the thousand posts created 
during the last fifty years, where we take their offices as a 
matter of course and call out constantly for an increase of 
their number. We do not, be it remembered, absorb the 
feeble-minded and incompetent into these race-destroying 
occupations. We leave them to propagate their species at 
will, providing maternity wards and skilled attendance for the 
purpose. Among the women at the older Universities in 
England, the record is profoundly unsatisfactory, and American 
sociologists are alarmed at a similar survey in their own 
country. There is a marriage-rate of less than 25 per cent. 
and a birth-rate that is most disquieting, when we consider 
the intellectual capacity and high moral tone of the women 
affected thereby. In many of the employments open to 
women, we know that at forty or fifty years of age women 
are considered to be too old to continue in their work. What 
are they to do then? Well, Nature at any rate is not of 
opinion that twenty-five years’ exclusive service in the cause 
of environment fits a woman to take up the far more essential 
claims of heredity, though twenty-five years in the service of 
heredity is not a bad training for a would-be worker at 
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environment. It is not a mere coincidence that the women 
whose names are best known and most distinguished for social, 
artistic, or literary services were for the most part unmarried 
or childless, so that the special gifts which brought them fame 
died with them. 

There is an historic aspect to the question which is too 
little known and too often neglected. We know both in 
Athens and Rome, at the close of their period of splendour, 
that the dearth of children in the patrician and upper classes, 
and others as they successively came to the front to fill the 
empty places, was regarded with alarm by the statesmen of 
the day, and that the constantly increasing tendency for the 
best women to interest themselves outside the homes was 
seen as a source of national danger. Law after law was passed 
to compel men of good family to marry early, to give special 
advantages to parents of three or more children, to induce 
patrician women to bear children; but how to restore the 
environment of seclusion, security, and comfort—possibly of 
privilege — in which the elements recognised to be of the 
greatest value to the State could be persuaded to breed freely, 
was probably as much outside the intention of the Roman 
democratic legislator as it was beyond his power. The long 
centuries of barbarism and the squalor and turmoil of the 
Dark Ages were the price to be paid for the failure to solve 
the problem. : 

There are incidents in the history of Sparta which are 
most interesting in this connection. Sparta was a primitively 
organised State, of matriarchal form, as regards the descent 
of property, and consequently it was not difficult for the 
women to get a considerable share of control. Moreover, the 
constant absence of large bodies of fighting men in the prime 
of life left the government of the State largely in the ineffective 
hands of old men and boys. So at a certain period of their 
history the women appear to have demanded and secured the 
right to take part in the public meals, which was equivalent 
to a participation on equal terms in the political life of the 
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country. As we might expect, they seem to have been 
thoroughly efficient, and the experiment succeeded admirably, 
with the exception of the fact that in two generations the 
Spartan nation had ceased to exist, for a plague of empty 
cradles had fallen upon it. A hundred years of better govern- 
ment, brought about by the use of the women for political affairs, 
may have cost the nation its very existence. 

Venice also has her tale to tell: “At the end of the 
seventeenth century, new rivals and new trade routes took 
away much of her trade, and her protective tariffs drove a 
good part of what remained to the open ports of Genoa, 
Ancona, Livorno, and Trieste. Venice itself was still a centre 
of luxury and display, and strangers flocked to share in its 
gaieties, sure of excellent police and admirable sanitation” 
(we are quoting from the pages of the Cambridge Modern 
History), “but during the eighteenth century, limitation of 
families, strict entail, and the custom of younger sons” (pre- 
sumably daughters also, in corresponding numbers) “taking 
Orders, so diminished the nobility that the members of 
the Grand Council decreased from fourteen hundred to 
seven hundred. All through the century the physical weak- 
ness and the political and moral decadence of Venice con- 
tinued; yet the changes which accompanied her decay 
were so gradual that they can only be estimated by their 
ultimate results.” 

We have dwelt particularly on the histories of these two 
small states—Venice and Sparta—because it is easier to see 
the effect of certain actions when they are working on a 
reduced scale. A small trading concern, for instance, that 
takes to bad ways comes to grief and points its moral sooner 
than a big business that has a large capital and credit to draw 
upon. In some way or other, both Sparta and Venice over- 
spent themselves disastrously, and there is much evidence 
to show that they did it by endeavouring in various ways 
to improve or maintain their environment at the expense of 
their heredity. They forgot that it is the inborn qualities of 
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the citizens rather than their material welfare that constitute 
the true wealth of nations. 

There are some figures in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, given by the editor in his summary, which are 
worth consideration. He believes that, except perhaps for 
the nineteenth century, the level of ability required to secure 
admission to its pages has remained fairly constant, though it 
seems probable that the increasing amount of documentary 
evidence in existence as the centuries come near to present 
days would naturally tend to a slight progressive lowering of 
the standard of admission as time went on. There are 186 
entries for the eleventh century, 377 for the twelfth, 515 
for the thirteenth, 678 for the fourteenth, and then a drop to 
659 for the fifteenth, in spite of the fact that the population 
remained fairly constant throughout these and the two 
succeeding centuries. 

Where shall we look for a reason for this phenomenon, 
this arrest of the appearance of ability among us? There was 
a great humanising movement on foot in the thirteenth 
century, a marvellous record of endeavour to mitigate suffering 
and to equalise social advantage. It took the form of the 
coming and establishment of the friars in our midst, Black- 
friars, Whitefriars, Greyfriars, names familiar in the topography 
of every town existing from those days. All the best of the 
nation flocked to join the. celibate ranks of St Francis and 
his imitators. ‘The Dictionary gives us one view of the result 
of their labours, in this drop in the number of men of ability 
living in the succeeding century; and who shall say what 
consequences, political, social, religious, followed in the trail! 

Let us continue with the figures from the Dictionary. The 
movement exhausted itself. The friars and the monastic orders 
fell into disrepute, and Henry VIII. completed the destruction 
of the celibate orders. The sixteenth century leaps up to 
2138 entries, the seventeenth again rises to 5674, while the 
eighteenth, in spite of the increase of population, which was 
beginning to make itself felt, has only 5788, just a hundred 
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more instead of twice five thousand, as we might have expected. 
We are tempted to account for this check by the premature 
destruction of great and good men during our Civil War, 
a war quite remarkable for the admirable purpose and high 
character of the persons who engaged therein, and also by the 
constant departure of emigrants of good ability and inheritance 
from our shores to America, and by the dislocation of family life 
in general throughout those troublous times. 

It is well to remember that in England we have one 
special point in common with the great empires, such as 
Rome and Spain, that have passed away. There is a constant 
drain of men, especially of men of high spirit, good character, 
and administrative ability, to our tropical dependencies whose 
business it is to improve the environment and maintain the 
blessings of British rule in foreign parts. This drain has 
been going on for over a century, and the openings afforded 
have always supplied an attractive career to the younger 
§ sons of good families—-a class which to-day is unfortunately 
almost extinct among us. ‘Tropical dependencies are 
notoriously unhealthy, and white life there is often cut off 
prematurely. There are many difficulties in the way of 
taking out a wife and rearing a family. In other colonies 
the presence of a large, semi-barbaric native population or 
the existence of conditions of great hardship and labour 
cause parents to deem that the environment is unsuited to 
their carefully nurtured daughters. Hence we lose, year 
by year, to our Colonies and dependencies, as Rome and 
Spain did before us, an appreciable fraction of our most 
valuable young men; hence we are left, year by year, with an 
increasing number of superfluous women, who, bereft of their 
natural occupation, have become almost “a danger and a 
menace, a wandering fire, a disappointed force.” And then, 
as if to emphasise the fact that one cannot with impunity 
sacrifice heredity to environment, we are presented with the 
direct outcome of our scruples in the large half-caste popula- 
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our ingenuity to the utmost. It is probable that the demand 
for the equalisation of the political, social, and industrial status 
of men and women in England, and the difficulties of the 
English with the half-caste populations in the various parts 
of our empire, owe their origin to one and the same cause. 

It matters nothing in the long run, when the men of a 
great nation go forth to govern or to settle in strange lands, 
unaccompanied by their women folk, whether, as in Spain, 
the women stay behind and go into convents, or whether, 
as in England, they remain at home and go on to County 
Councils —the result, as far as the race is concerned, is 
precisely the same in both cases. 

Throughout the history of the nations, the demand for the 
equalisation of the status of men and women seems to come 
invariably from the classes — usually the more intellectual 
classes—when and where, for various economic, religious, and 
social causes into which we cannot go, the marriage-rate and 
birth-rate have become abnormally and dangerously low. 

It is extremely interesting to study this influence at work 
among the women who are now prominent in political agitation 
and social and philanthropic enterprise. Many of these women 
are unmarried, and very few appear to have the normal family 
of four children and upwards. This fact alone throws great 
light on the psychology—perhaps it would be more correct to 
say the morbid psychology—of the whole movement. 

There is probably no way in which the capital of the 
human race is more directly attacked and eaten into than by 
the habitual employment of women in the task of improving 
environment without regard to the more direct and pressing 
claims of heredity. 

There is one fact that is constantly put forward as a com- 
plete justification for all our efforts to improve environment 
during the last hundred years, and that is, that although many 
of the beneficent effects are so masked as to make it difficult 
to put the finger of the unbeliever on the exact spot, one 
certainly is capable of absolute proof. There is no doubt 
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that the average length of human life has been greatly increased 
and the death-rate among us is in a fair way to be reduced 
to its lower limit. 

That is a fact we cannot gainsay. In London, up to a 
hundred years ago, there was probably a death-rate of 80 
per thousand, while the country districts met a birth-rate of 
about 40 per thousand with a death-rate of very little less. 
A couple of hundred years ago a man of fifty was an old man, 
whose sons and daughters would not long be kept out of 
their inheritance, and need not, in the leisured classes, where 
the paternal inheritance is an important fact, defer their 
marriages till half a lifetime had slipped away. 

‘“We dare not hope much from an old man,” wrote the 
physicians of the Commonwealth when Admiral Blake, aged 
fifty-three, was brought in wounded after the three days’ 
engagement with the Dutch. 

And life prolonged for all means life greatly improved for 
others and made tolerable for yet a lower stratum of the 
population. 


It also means—we must never forget it—life made possible 
for a class of people of weak character and shifting purpose, of 
whose effect on society many of us take no account; and it 
means—in our present irresponsible and ignorant social organisa- 
tion—the possibility of life for a whole herd of organisms, 
diseased in body and mind, whom it is an outrage on the 
human race to have called into existence. 


But, forgetting the dark side of our picture and looking 
only at the prolongation, at the improvement, let us ask 
ourselves if we can tell at all on what fund we are drawing 
to pay the bill for this great advance, this undoubted improve- 
ment in environment. Taking money values, there is no 
doubt that the twelve millions sterling required annually for 
the Old Age Pensions is a small instalment of the payment— 
very valuable as an example of direct cause and effect. The 
next question, of course, is from where the money comes. 
It would be interesting to know how much of the money 
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required for the purpose has been saved partly by the sup. 
pression of the children who should have been there to bear 
the burden; or, should the cost and personal exertion of 
supporting and tending our aged, our incapable, our incom. 
petent population increase, how many more children will be 
suppressed among the thrifty and far-seeing in order to meet 
this and other additional burdens. 

The fact that the number of old persons among us is 
constantly increasing and that the relative number of the 
young is falling off, that the multitude of the feeble-minded, 
the alcoholic, the incompetent is growing, while the healthy, 
the strong, the able are limiting their families, means that the 
nation is growing distinctly older and more infirm on the 
average than it used to be, and it seems that this effect is 
what people are striving to express when they attribute 
the fall of empires to the fact that they grow old and 
decay. There is no reason why, given a normal birth-rate 
and death-rate and the working of selection on a naturally 
breeding population, there should ever be any racial “ grow- 
ing old”; but it is the obvious consequence when a form 
of civilisation is established which produces increase of 
years in all classes with decrease of birth-rate among the 
able and thrifty, thus adding to its other misdeeds the 
reversal of natural selection. Such a state of society is 
essentially unstable, and carries in its midst the seeds of its 
own decay. 

When we come to the point of determining whether that 
prolongation of life for which we have made such efforts and 
on which we pride ourselves so greatly, whether in the most 
favourable circumstances it is an advantage, a thing to be 
sought after, we are not likely nowadays to hear many 
doubts expressed on the subject. Yet a few centuries ago in 
England, and at the present time in other countries and under 
other religions, the concensus of opinion would be by no 
means necessarily in favour of the proposition. Many religions 
have maintained the contrary opinion. It comes to this in 
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the end, that what a man does and how he acts depends on 
what he believes. 

If we feel a strong probability that this life is everything, 
an end in itself, by all means let us prolong life, let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, improve our environment and invite as 
many persons as possible to the feast. Life, the be-all and 
end-all of everything, cannot be made too pleasant for everyone. 
If we believe that this life is an episode, a preparation, a 
testing-ground, a trial of strength, and that there is something 
beyond, waiting to compass its ends for the arrival of a higher 
humanity than any that has yet occupied this globe, then the 
future prospects of the human race, the increasing innate 
worthiness of the citizens of this world and the next, become 
the urgent consideration. 

If now, bearing in mind the influences at work among us 
which we have discussed in the earlier part of this paper, we 
look around on our civilisation, remembering the fate of the 
nations that have gone before us, the prospect cannot be 
anything but profoundly disquieting. On many sides we see 
signs of the rocks on which other great empires have made 
shipwreck. There is evidence that the two forces which 
mould our humanity, heredity and environment, Nature and 
Man, are working, here and now, almost directly in opposition 
to each other. Now—we need make no mistake about it—it 
is only'a question of time for Nature, somehow and somewhere, 
to get the upper hand and resume her progress, so that all 
labour undertaken in opposition to her courses is vain. 

Let us sum up our position. In the first place, we are 
spending vast and increasing amounts of money and energy 
on a type of education which is possibly only fitted to a small 
section of the population, and of which a certain effect is to 
withdraw from motherhood and family life a number of com- 
petent women. Jpso facto, we entrust the bringing up of the 
next generation, not to the parents, but, once more, largely to 
a type of celibate teachers who have neither the accumulated 
wisdom, the ripe tradition, nor the religious purpose of the 
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medieval teaching orders they replace. The spinster influence, 
divorced from the fuller knowledge, the deeper experience 
that comes from direct contact with the great mysteries and 
emotions of life, is a new and disquieting feature of Western 
civilisation, apparently inseparable from our current ideals of 
educational efficiency. 

Much of the work undertaken in the cause of temperance 
and hygiene falls under the same grave suspicion. It is not that 
too much effort has been spent in grappling with these problems. 
That is impossible. The danger lies in the fact that too little 
knowledge has been applied to their study in all its bearings. 
The average philanthropist is a man of heart, not of head. It 
is much easier for him, as for most men, to act on impulse 
than to make a reasoned forecast of the probable results of 
his actions. The very good qualities of the social reformer 
—the sympathy with suffering, the hatred of injustice, the 
intolerance of oppression—make it difficult for him to restrain 
himself from action, to acknowledge his impotence to deal 
swiftly with an evil without increasing its future proportions, 
to admit reluctantly that it is right and necessary that one 
generation should suffer for the sins of its forefathers, and to 
acknowledge in all humility that the most we can hope to do 
in many cases is to improve the lot of some generation to 
come by governing our impulse to take action, exercising 
restraint on ourselves and others, or compelling against his will 
some heedless, hapless creature, whose only fault lies in being 
the child of his parents. 

In the second place, the whole of the movement for the 
equalisation of the political and social status of men and women 
is a sign of ill-omen, an oft-told story, arising at certain 
critical periods in the history of civilised nations, intimately 
connected with definite economic and environmental changes, 
and apparently—for reasons that are clear to those who study 
society from the biological standpoint—necessarily associated 
with an arrest of national development and the incipient stages 
of decadence and decay. 
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That the symptoms we deplore are not imaginary but are 
actually visible in our midst may be plainly seen from a 
consideration of the reports of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
the Commissioners for the Care and Control of the Feeble 
Minded, the Commissioners in Lunacy, and the annual Judicial 
Statistics. Clearly there is something radically wrong with 
a civilisation and with a method of government when, in spite 
of improved economic conditions, in spite of (it may be on 
account of) enormous sums spent each year on primary 
education and public health, there is no diminution of 
pauperism, and there is a constant and sustained increase of 
crime, of lunacy, and of mental defect. 

The sense of social responsibility, the growth of moral 
consciousness, have come to life and have reached a certain 
point amongst us—a point that the student of sociology may 
well calla danger point. If, accepting the burden of moulding 
the destinies of the race, we relieve Nature of her office of 
discrimination between the fit and the unfit, if we undertake 
the protection of the weaker members of the community, if 
we assume a corporate responsibility for the existence of all 
sorts and conditions of men, then, unless we are prepared to 
cast away the labours of our forefathers and to vanish with the 
empires of the past, we must accept the office of deciding who 
are the fittest to prosper and to leave offspring, who are the 
persons whose moral and intellectual worth make it right that 
they and their descendants should be placed in a position of 
pre-eminence in our midst, and which are the families on whose 
upbringing the time and money of society are best bestowed. 
We must acquiesce in the principle that the man who has 
made his five talents into ten shall profit by the skill and 
energy he has shown, and that the man who has repeatedly 
failed to use his one talent shall have no further chance of 
wasting the corporate resources on himself and his belongings. 

Stated in this way, the line of action foreshadowed as being 
necessary to reverse the process of decay is so contrary to 
present tendencies and to the egalitarian trend of contemporary 
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thought that we may reasonably despair of its adoption in a 
society developed and brought up in the present environment. 
The sense of responsibility has gone as far as other intentions 
of similar well-meaning but ill-directed purpose to pave the 
path to national destruction. It has not risen to the heights 
of self-knowledge, self-control, and self-sacrifice necessary to 
lead the social organism onwards and upwards. 

The problems of the reconciliation of civilisation with 
biological progress, of high moral intent with unfaltering 
purpose, of the rightful and necessary pre-eminence of the fit, 
and the wise and sympathetic treatment of the unfit, still remain 
to be solved, and none of us can say how many thousand years 
must pass away before a nation arises which can adjust its 
religious teaching and its social environment to the unceasing 
purpose of the ages. 

Oligarchies and tyrannies without number have disappeared 
in the history of the world because of a failure to recognise the 
claims of all capable members to some share in the expression 
of the national consciousness. It may be that a long series of 
democracies and constitutional monarchies will follow them 
into oblivion before a true aristocracy arises wise enough to 
exercise discrimination with discernment, strong enough to 
temper mercy with justice, sufficiently self-sacrificing to re- 
collect that the rights of its descendants to a goodly heritage 
of physical, mental, and moral health are greater than the 
claims of any existing population to subsistence, to ease, or to 
licence.’ 

W. C. D. ann C. D. WHETHAM. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 A further article on this subject by M. René L, Gérard of Liege will 
appear in the January number. See also M. Gérard’s article “Civilisation in 
Danger” in the Hibbert Journai for July 1908.—Enirtor. 
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THE SIKH RELIGION. 


Tue Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.Lrrr., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


“I prING from the East,” says Mr Macauliffe,' “‘ what is prac- 
tically an unknown religion.” Historians have written of the 
Sikhs and their wars. Brave, loyal, obedient, they are said to 
make the finest soldiers in the East. In the Punjab and the 
North-Western Provinces they number over two million. 
Some thirty thousand are enrolled in the Indian army; and 
they are to be found in various capacities of service, from the 
native regiments of east and central Africa to the police force 
in the treaty ports of China. But little has been accurately 
known of their religion. The author of the Persian treatise 
entitled the Dabistan, or ‘‘ School of Manners,” was acquainted 
with them, and heard their sixth Guru teach in 1643.” But 
even as late as 1848 Professor Wilson could find but scanty 
material for describing their sacred rites and institutions, and 
declared that the Sikh religion scarcely deserved the name of 
areligious faith. It was known that they possessed a book 
of Scripture, designated the Adi-Granth; but its contents 
remained inaccessible until an English version of large parts 
of it appeared, under the auspices of the Indian Government, 
from the pen of Dr Trumpp, a German scholar, in 1877. It 
was the result of seven years’ hard labour, but it could not be 

1 The Sikh Religion : its Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors, by Max Arthur 
Macauliffe ; Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1909. In six vols. 

2 See the translation by Shea and Troyer (1843), vol ii. pp. 276, 281. 


3 Essays on the Religion of the Hindus, vol. ii. p. 149. 
201 
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pronounced successful. Much of the original had become un. 
intelligible to the modern Sikhs; and Dr Trumpp failed to 
obtain from them the needful help in the interpretation of old 
grammatical forms and obscure words. Moreover, he lacked 
the sympathy needful for such an enterprise. He pro- 
nounced the collection “incoherent and shallow in the 
extreme”; to read but one of its divisions was “a most 
painful and almost stupefying task.” A fresh presentation, 
therefore, was urgently needed. 

This duty was undertaken in 1893 by Mr Macauliffe, at 
the request of representative Sikh societies. Several years 
were occupied in making his first translation. There were 
then no dictionaries of the Granth, and the interpreter not 
only needed an acquaintance with Sanskrit and Prakrit, and 
the current vernacular dialects, he must also know how to 
trace obsolete words to Arabia or Persia. Mr Macauliffe 
adopted the wise and novel plan of submitting every line of 
his work to the most searching criticism of the best Sikh 
scholars. Even with this aid a margin of uncertainty re- 
mains.’ But the present rendering has the warm commenda- 
tion of the leaders of the community; and the Scriptures, 
which have become unintelligible to ninety per cent. of their 
co-religionists, will reveal to them anew the meaning of their 
faith. The method in which the contents of the Granth are 
finally presented is not, however, without its drawbacks for 
the student. The Granth is a compilation from the composi- 
tions of the founder, Nanak, and the Gurus (or teachers) who 
followed him. The light of Nanak was believed to pass at 
his death (1539 a.p.) into his successor, and was transmitted 
through the whole series to the tenth and last, Guru Govind 
Singh (1675-1708). He appointed no one to follow him, but 
bade his disciples regard the Granth as the embodiment of 
the mystic personality which united him with his predecessors. 
Mr Macauliffe learned that his orthodox Sikh friends feared 
that if his translation were printed in the order of the 


| For instance, i. 198 shows five alternative renderings of a single verse. 
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original “it would not receive the same respect and atten- 
tion in foreign countries as in India.” He has accordingly 
presented the Sikh view of their religion in the form of a 
series of lives of the ten teachers, in which many of the 
sacred hymns are interspersed. ‘The lives are based upon 
early biographies which are rich in incidents of contem- 
porary religious conditions, as well as in legendary material. 
But the poems are constantly inserted without any clue 
to their place in the different divisions of the Granth, 
and of its literary form and arrangement the reader can 
consequently gain no clear idea. This is perhaps a minor 
drawback, as it affects only the actual order and contents 
of the Scriptures. The picture of the development of the 
whole movement must be gathered from the complex series 
of hymns and devotions, on the one hand, and the narra- 
tives upon the other. 


A 


The religion of medieval India flowed through many 
streams. With the decline of Buddhism, the varied forms of 
Hindu piety were stimulated from time to time by leaders of 
philosophical thought and devotees of impassioned mysticism. 
The ancient teachings of the Upanishads found their chief 
exponent in the famous Cankara, against whose monistic 
idealism Ramanuja led a kind of religious revolt in the eleventh 
century. Founding himself on a reinterpretation of the sacred 
teaching, he devoted himself to the promotion of the worship 
of one God under the form of Vishnu as the infinite Creator, 
and spent a long life (reckoned by tradition at 120 years’) in 
travel and preaching. One of his teachers, Mahapurna, had 
communicated to him a spell which would ensure divine 
protection and deliverance from the pain of transmigration. 
But he was forbidden to reveal it. After long pondering, 
however, he convinced himself that the secret of salvation 
could not be rightly withheld, and resolved to risk even eternal 

' Chariar, The Vaishnavite Reformers of India, no date, Madras, p. 76. 
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punishment by the disclosure.’ His followers rapidly multi. 
plied, and, with Hindu subtlety, divided into various sects. He 
had laid great stress on rules of cooking and eating, designed 
to secure the utmost personal purity. Ramdananda, the fourth 
in spiritual succession from him, took a further step, and set 
free the service of religion from all dependence upon caste 
restrictions. Calling his disciples the “liberated,” he opened 
his teaching to men of every degree: the knowledge of God 
meant emancipation from all social bondage. The Brahman, 
irreproachable in conduct, but without love in his heart, was 
inferior to the low-caste man full of devout adoration to his 
Creator. By this time the Mohammedan conquests were well 
established. At Benares, Ramananda disputed with the 
Mullahs of Islam as well as the Pandits of Brahmanism, and 
fresh impulses of mysticism were to influence Hindu thought. 
The filiation of Nanak’s teaching from that of Ramananda is 
indicated by the inclusion of one of his hymns in the Granth: 
The link between them is found in the weaver Kabir. 

The activity of Ramananda is commonly placed in the 
latter part of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries. Legend assigned the birth of Kabir to the year 
1398, and prolonged his life to the age of 120 years, like that 
of Ramanuja. His death in 1518 appears better established: 
the earlier date is probably due to the desire to make him 
contemporary with Ramananda.* Among the Teacher's at- 
tendants at Benares was a Brahman, whose virgin widowed 
daughter was one day allowed to prostrate herself before him. 
Ignorant of her widowhood, Ramananda promised her a son. 
His words could not be recalled, but he covered the situation 
by the further prophecy that no signs of motherhood should 
be apparent. Miraculously conceived, the boy was born,‘ and 
exposed on a lake a little way from Benares. There, on a 


l Macauliffe, vi. 96. 2 [bid., vi. 105. 
* G. H. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, Cawnpore, 1907, p. 3, note 6. 


* According to one version, from the palm of his mother’s hand ; Westcott, 
p. 5. 
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lotus flower, he was discovered by a Mohammedan weaver, 
who brought him up in his house. His youthful religious 
precocity excited universal astonishment. He vanquished 
Brahman and Musalman alike in theological debate, but 
at length became a disciple of Ramananda. As he grew 
up he continued to practise his foster-father’s trade, while 
he at the same time served men of both religions, irre- 
spective of caste. Brahmanical persecution was met by 
miracle; temptation assailed him in vain; trial of many 
kinds left him unscathed. He closed his long life at Maghar, 
in the district of Gorakhpur, a place so scorned by Brahmans 
that they would only allow to those who died there rebirth 
in the form of an ass. But the saint rebuked the 
disciples who desired that he should pass away at Benares. 
“What is Benares, and what Maghar? He who dies at 
Maghar is not dead when Ram (God) has taken up his abode 
in my heart.”’ The saint was vindicated by the sequel of the 
strife which followed. The sovereign of Benares (Hindu) 
wished to cremate the body. The Nawab of Gorakhpur 
(Mohammedan) desired to bury it. Kabir himself appeared, 
and bade the disputants raise the shroud which lay upon the 
corpse. They did so, but the body had vanished, and a heap 
of flowers filled its place. Some days later the departed 
Teacher appeared to a disciple in Mathura and gave him divine 
instruction. There, too, he met the faithful Dharm Dass, 
whom he had appointed his successor ; he laid down forty-two 
articles for his followers, and finally departed to the eternal 
union which he had already temporarily realised before his 
death: “God and Kabir have become one: no one can dis- 
tinguish between them.” * 

This is the mystical note of all the higher Hindu religions 
from the days when the forest sages formulated the identity 
of the self with the universal Self in the famous phrase T'at 
tvam asi, “That art thou.” This was the goal of faith. It was 
reached not so much by dialectic as by intuition ; and it was 

1 Westcott, p. 23. 2 Macauliffe, vi. 139. 
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realised in the later religious devotion through an intense 
emotional experience of adoring love:' 


“ Turning away from the world I have forgotten both caste and lineage ; 
My weaving is now in the infinite silence. 
I have now no quarrel with any one ; 


I have es up both the Pandits and the Mullas. 


My ae hikes pure, I have seen the lands 
Kabir having searched and searched himself, hath found God within him.” 


Mosque and idol were alike too poor for God’s dwelling; 
whether Allah or Ram, what mattered the name; “search in 
thy heart,” pleaded Kabir, “search in thy heart of hearts, 
there is his place of abode.”* Not, however, without con- 
ditions. ‘Unless you have a forgiving spirit, you will not 
see God.” * Resembling rather the Sufi saints than the Hindu 
Pandits in his commendations of humility and his condemna- 
tion of pride, he could say with the Apostle who described 
himself as chief of sinners,® “I am the worst of men.” That 
only made the marvel of grace the more wonderful : 


“ My dread of transmigration is at an end 
Since God displayed his love for me. 
The — hath dawned, the darkness is — 


All my sins have _— blotted out, 
And my soul is absorbed in the Life of the world.” ® 


From the Hindu side he warned his disciples that as long 
as they had “ duality” in their hearts, they could not attain 
God’s court.’ Let them love the ever-present God, and then 
their heart should be pure. If by worshipping stones they 
could find God, Kabir declared he would worship a mountain; 
but better than idols were the stones for human service in the 
mill in which men ground their corn.2 Let men leave the 

1 Among Kabir’s predecessors in this field, whom he himself quotes, were 
the poet Jayadeva and the Marathi saint, Namdev. 

2 Kabir in the Granth; Macauliffe, vi. 260. 3 Tbid., vi. 276. 

4 From the Bijak, the earliest collection of his teachings ; Westcott, p. 55. 


5 1 Tim. i. 15, without reference to the question of authorship. 
6 Macauliffe, vi. 276. 7 [bid., vi. 195. 8 Westcott, p. 58. 
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picture and turn to the painter; learn that “there is but one 
Soul which occupieth all bodies”;* then they would under- 
stand that the great Lord of the earth is their Father: 


“I am thy son, thou art my Father, 
We both live in the same place.” ? 

It is not necessary to attempt any reconciliation of the 
language of religion with that of philosophy. Under the 
influence of the Vedanta the poet might also sing of God as 
the “illusionist.” The cycles of creation and dissolution might 
be regarded as part of a divine play : 

“When the Actor beateth the drum, 
Everybody cometh to see the show : 
When the Actor collecteth the stage properties, 
He abideth alone in his happiness.” 

Such a world was ruled by that inflexible moral order 
which expressed itself in the doctrine of the Deed. For those 
who remain entangled in the world, the process of transmigra- 
tion must continue. Die in life to your egotism and pride, 
and you will know God ; meditate on the Stainless One, and 
you will go to that place whence there shall be no returning. 

Here was a religion of inwardness, which recognised an 
identity of experience under varieties of form. ‘The differences 
of sects dropped away. Outward practices, such as bathing 
in sacred rivers, lost all value.* Caste simply disappeared. 
The pretensions of Pandits and Yogis, of Sanyasis and 
Penitents, were worthless. Nay, more, the Hindus and the 
Musalmans had the same Lord: “ make thy mind thy Kaaba,” 
he said, when he was advised to go on a pilgrimage to Mekka. 

Not dissimilar was the movement led by the saint of 
Nuddea, known to history by the name of Chaitanya. Born 
in 1485 in a high caste Brahman family, he early devoted 
himself to the study of the Nyaya philosophy which had its 
home in Nuddea, and at the early age of sixteen opened a 
grammar school and gathered followers and pupils. Initiation 


1 Macauliffe, vi. 159. 2 [bid., vi. 197. 
8 If salvation could be secured by bathing, observed Kabir, frogs would 
obtain it, 
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into the Vaishnavite faith and a pilgrimage to Gaya where 
Vishnu worship was installed in the ancient home of Buddhism 
awoke in him an impassioned devotion to Krishna. Visions 
and trances brought him into ecstatic communion with the 
divine object of his affections, and disciples in later days told 
how the Lord had deigned to unite himself with his devotee 
and occupy his person. Settling in Orissa, he converted its 
king; then he travelled and taught, extending his journeys 
even to Southern India,’ vanquishing Brahmans at Benares, 
and preaching everywhere the way of deliverance by the love 
of Krishna. For him, too, the divisions of caste and the 
diversities of religion were abolished by faith: “the mercy of 
God regards neither tribe nor family.”* Hindu and Musal- 
man could alike receive salvation. He subdued robbers by his 
sanctity, and converted them into disciples; even the outcast 
Chandala, “ whose impurity is consumed by the chastening fire 
of holy faith, is to be reverenced by the wise, and not the 
unbelieving expounder of the Vedas.” Once more, personal 
religion broke the bonds of tradition; on the heights of con- 
templation, ritual was needed no longer; and the soul, freed 
from the stains and frailties of the body, should rise into a 
realm of beauty and sinlessness, or soar into the heaven of 
Vishnu himself. To the believer Chaitanya became a divine 
incarnation; even in his own lifetime he was an object of 
worship, and for four centuries the apostle of Orissa has been 
approached with daily ritual of prayer. 


II. 


Chaitanya disappeared in the year 1527; the life of his 
contemporary Nanak (1469-1538) overlapped his career at 
both ends. His parents belonged to the farming class, living 
in a village in a vast forest south-west of Lahore. The babe 
entered life with the usual premonitions of future greatness. 


1 So Chariar, Vaishnavite Reformers, p. 158. 
2 Wilson, Religion of the Hindus, vol, i. p. 162. 
3 Hunter, Orissa, i. p, 107, 
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His utterance at birth was “as the laughing voice of a wise 
man joining a social gathering”; and the astrologer who 
drew his horoscope duly regretted that he would never live 
to see his future glory, bearing the umbrella, the symbol of 
regal or prophetic dignity. At five years of age the child 
talked of religion; at seven he was taken to the village school, 
the teacher wrote out the alphabet for him, and the boy 
promptly composed an acrostic upon it. The forest round 
his village was the home of recluses and ascetics who sang to 
him the songs of the Lord ; and he became familiar with the 
aspects of nature, which are frequently reflected in his hymns. 
When the time arrived for him to be invested with the sacred 
thread, he refused to wear it, and the boy of nine was credited 
with the declaration : 

“ By adoring and praising the Name, honour and a true thread are obtained. 


In this way a sacred thread shall be put on, which will not break, and which 
will be fit for entrance into God’s court.” 1 


Sent into the forest to herd buffaloes, he plunged into 
meditation, and his hours of rest were adorned with wonder. 
The shadow of a tree remained stationary for him as for the 
youthful Gotama; or a large cobra watched over him and 
raised its hood to protect him. Reproaches for idleness were 
of no avail; agriculture was turned into parables. When his 
father called for his help on the land the youth replied : 


“Make thy body the field, good works the seed ; irrigate with God’s name ; 
Make thy heart the cultivator ; God will germinate in thy heart.” ? 


Tillage, shop-keeping, horse-dealing, Government service, 
all failed to hold him. When the doctor was brought and the 
youth was asked about his symptoms, he could only say that 
he felt the pain of separation from God, and a pang of hunger 
for contemplation of him. At last, however, he became store- 
keeper under Daulat Khan, and discharged his duties with 
great success. But one day in the forest he was taken in 
vision into God’s presence, and the memory of that supreme 


1 Macauliffe, i, 17. 2 Jbid., i. 21. 
Vot, X.—-No. 1. 14 
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communion was enshrined in the opening verses of the poem 
known as the Japji, the morning devotion of the Sikh: 


“There is but one God whose name is True, the Creator, devoid of fear and 
enmity, immortal, unborn, self-existent, great and bountiful. 
“The True One is, was, O Nanak, and the True One also shall be.” ! 


So he abandoned the world, faced the charge of possession 
by an evil spirit, put on religious dress, and after a day’ 
silence inaugurated his new career by the solemn declaration 
“There is no Hindu and no Musalman.” Both had alike 
forgotten the inner secret of their religion. Interrogated by 
the magistrate in the presence of the Mohammedan governor, 
the seer explained his meaning thus: 


“‘Make kindness thy mosque, sincerity thy prayer-carpet, what is just and 
lawful thy Quran, 
Modesty thy circumcision, civility thy fasting, so shalt thou be a Musal- 
man.” ? 


When they adjourned for afternoon service to the mosque, 
Nanak laughed in the magistrate’s face as he conducted the 
service. The outraged official complained to the governor, 


who had also been present. He was full of apprehension, 
replied Nanak, for a new-born filly, for he suddenly remembered 
a well in the enclosure where it had been unloosed, and feared 
it would fallin. The governor’s prayers, he added, were equally 
worthless, for he had been meditating on buying horses in 
Kabul. The stricken culprits acknowledged the charge 
Such was the need of inwardness instead of lip-service. 
Thus launched on his career as prophet, he broke dow 
caste restrictions in every direction. In the house of a car. 
penter of the lowest caste he declined to eat his food with 
the usual enclosure smeared with cow-dung: “the whol 
earth,” he pleaded, “is my sacred lines, and he who loveth 
truth is pure.” He converted thieves; he cured a leper; « 
Kabir had reanimated the emperor’s cow, so Nanak at Delhi 
brings to life an elephant belonging to the reigning sovereign, 
Ibrahim Lodi. He reverses the Gospel miracle of the blasted 


1 Macauliffe, i. 35. The poet’s name is usually inserted as a sort 0 
signature. 2 [bid., i. 38. 
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fig-tree, and a withered pipal-tree beneath which he rests 
suddenly becomes green. He is tempted in the wilderness, 
and the Lord of the age offers him a palace of pearls, beautiful 
women, the sovereignty of the East and West ; he is unmoved. 
So he passes to and fro among devotees and ascetics, among 
the learned Hindus and the Mohammedan saints, in courts 
and in cottages, till after twelve years he returns home. Fame 
has preceded him, and his father goes out ceremoniously on 


horseback to meet him. But neither parental entreaties nor 


conjugal duties can detain him, and the prophet sets forth 
anew with his faithful follower, the minstrel Mardana. 

Such a teacher naturally gathered disciples (Sikhs) around 
him, and little societies formed themselves in the places which 
he visited. At Kartarpur, east of Lahore, devotion began, a 
watch before day, with the repetition of the long comiposition 
entitled the Japji. Other hymns were read and expounded 
before breakfast ; the disciples met again in the third watch; 
in the evening they dined together aid sang hymns before 
retiring. The teacher demanded of them freedom of mind 
from the distractions of sense, pious discourse and devout 
praise, instead of holding up an arm, standing on one leg, 
living upon roots, or scorching amid five fires. They must 
associate with holy men, serve those who were superior to 
themselves, expel all evil from their hearts, renounce slander, 
pride, and obstinacy. In token of humility, the custom arose 
of drinking the water in which the Guru had washed his feet 
That act of reverence made a man a Sikh. 

Tradition extended the area of Nanak’s preaching as far 
as Ceylon, and even sent him to Arabia. In the blue dress 
of a Mohammedan pilgrim, with a fagqir’s staff in his hand 
and a book of his hymns under his arm, he made his way to 
Mekka and sat among the worshippers in the great mosque. 
As he lay down to sleep at night he turned his feet towards 
the sacred stone. An Arab priest angrily kicked the sleeper 


1 Macauliffe, i. 59: the miracle occurred again in Ceylon, 155; and once 
more before his death, 188. 
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and asked why he had turned his feet towards God. “Turn my 
feet,” was the well-known reply, “in the direction in which 
God is not.” The indignant Musalman dragged his feet round, 
whereupon, to justify the Guru, the whole temple revolved 
to match. Devout rationalists understand the wonder in a 
spiritual sense, and read in it a symbol of the conversion of 
the centre of Islam. The Teacher vindicated himself before 
the authorities of the sanctuary by quoting a hymn of Kabir: 

“QO brethren, the Vedas and the Quran are false, and free not the mind 


from anxiety. 
If for a moment thou restrain thy mind, God will appear before thee. 


Take heed, ever fix thine eyes on him who is everywhere present. 

God is the purest of the pure: shall I doubt whether there is another 
equal to him? 

Kabir, he to whom the Merciful hath shown mercy, knoweth him,” ! 


And addressing his hearers in Persian he added : 


“T have consulted the four Vedas, but these writings find not God’s limits, 
I have consulted the four books of the Mohammedans, but God’s worth is 
not described in them. 


I have dwelt by rivers and streams, and bathed at the sixty-eight places 
of pilgrimage ; 

I have lived among the forests and glades of the three worlds, and eaten 
bitter and sweet ; 

I have seen the seven nether regions and heavens upon heavens ; 

And I, Nanak, say man shall be true to his faith if he fear God and do 
good works,” 


At Baghdad he proclaimed the call to prayer, substituting 
other Arabic words for the mention of Mohammed, and an- 
nounced his mission: “I have appeared in this age to indicate 
the way unto men.’ I reject all sects, and only know one God, 
whom I recognise in the earth, the heavens, and in all directions.” 


1 Macauliffe, i. 177. 

2 An early tradition related that on Nanak’s death in a prior age two 
roads opened before his soul; one led to heaven, the other to hell. Nanak 
chose the latter, and having descended to the nether realms brought all the 
inhabitants out. The Lord God said to him: “These sinners cannot enter 
heaven; you must return into the world and liberate them.” So Nanak came 
into this world, and the Guru comes and goes till that multitude shall have 
found their salvation. Dabistan, ii. 269, 
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The years ran on, and the Teacher returned to Kartarpur, 
where his faithful follower, the minstrel Mardana, died. “Sit 
on the bank of the Ravi,” said his Master; “ fix thine attention 
on God, repeat his name, and thy soul shall be absorbed in 
his light.” A little later it was the Guru’s turn. His own 
sons were unfit to continue his work, and he chose a devoted 
attendant, Lahina, to whom he gave the name of Angad,’ to 
succeed him. Kinsmen and disciples, whole troops of Sikhs, 
Hindus, and Musalmans, gathered round him to bid him 
farewell. In solemn words he was believed to sum up his 
lifes teaching; the omnipresence and omnipotence of God, 
the illusoriness of the world, the destiny of the soul according 
to its deeds, were the great themes of his message.” The 
Hindus said they would cremate him, and the Mohammedans 
wished to bury him. “Let the Hindus set flowers on my 
right hand,” said the dying Teacher, “and the Mohammedans 
on my left. They whose flowers are fresh in the morning 
shall dispose of my body.” ‘They sang, at his request, a hymn 
of praise ; he made the last obeisance to God, and blended his 
light with Guru Angad’s. In the morning the flowers on 
both sides were fresh; but when the sheet spread over his 
body was lifted, it had disappeared. 

The hymns of Nanak, like those of Kabir (whom he was 
supposed to have met as a young man of twenty-seven in the 
year 1496),° contain two distinct currents, which frequently, 
like the Rhone and the Sadne, flow on side by side and 
hardly mingle. On the one hand is a mystical pantheism: 
“Wherever I look, there is God: no one else is seen.”* He 
is the lake and the swan, the lotus and the lily, the fisherman 
and the fish, the net, the lead, the bait. So he is “himself 
the worshipper”; “search not for the True One afar off, he 
is in every heart,” the light within.® Salvation, on this basis, 
lies in knowledge of God, in recognition of the mystery of 


1 Meaning “a part of my body”; Macauliffe, ii. 9. 
2 [bid., i, 188. 3 Westcott, Life of Kabir, p. 2, note 4, 
‘ Macauliffe, i, 319. . > Ibid., 254, 265, $28. 
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identity, in the intuition of the illusion of separateness. And 
this is the act of his grace: “he to whom God giveth under- 
standing understandeth.”’ But while he thus works in the 
soul, the field of conduct is marked off for the will; and the 
disciple is summoned to make his own destiny by shaping 
his own character. Worldliness and hypocrisy, the profession 
of religion and secret vice, sensual indulgence combined with 
the Hindu ascetic’s long hair and ashes smeared upon his 
person, the Mohammedan judge telling his beads and taking 
bribes, are lashed with unsparing scorn. Of what avail the 
shaven head, the penance of the five fires, the beggar’s patched 
coat, with a heart full of pride or covetousness! Abandon 
falsehood and pursue truth, put away lust and wrath, slander, 
avarice: “ All men’s accounts shall be taken in God’s court, 
and no one shall be saved without good works.”? Here is an 
ethical demand, strictly controlling the raptures of religious 
ecstasy, which recognises a sphere of independent action, and 
sets up man as the maker of his own fate. Nanak leaves the 
antinomy as he found it in the great religious tradition of his 
race. On the one hand, the world is the scene of God's 
Providence, and he who created it has to take thought for it 
also.’ On the other, it is only a divine sport, and all living 
creatures are his play. Anon, they are under the dooms of 
destiny ; they are involved in the ocean of births; they rise 
and pass away in virtue of their merit or their guilt in former 
lives. The law of transmigration implies separateness. That 
is the great illusion which the true Teacher must continually 
seek to dispel. The Pandit and the preceptor may “ever 
read the Puranas, but know not the Thing within them— 
God, who is concealed within the heart.” Deliverance only 
comes to him who can say, “If it please thee, O Lord, thou 
art mine and I am thine.” ‘ 


1 Macauliffe, 289. 

2 Ibid., 357, 369. 

8 Ibid., i, 228, 248; ep. the image of the herdsman, 301. 
4 Ibid., i. 317, 
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IIT. 


Here lay the significance of the Guru. Though it is God 
who imparts wisdom and causes man to do good works, the 
mediation of the Teacher is still essential. Truly to serve 
the Guru was to know the Lord; ‘“ God saveth man through 
the true Guru’s instruction—the true Guru is the giver and 
procurer of emancipation.”' The maintenance of the succes- 
sion thus became matter of the first importance; without it, 
the loose company of the first disciples could never have been 
organised into a close-knit and coherent religious community. 

Very different were the characters and destinies of the nine 
Gurus who followed Nanak. Angad succeeded Nanak (1538) 
at the age of thirty-four ; Amar Das who followed him in 1574 
was already seventy-three, and ruled for two-and-twenty 
years. With the fourth Guru, Ram Das, the office became 
hereditary, though it did not descend to the first-born. Very 
pathetic is the picture of the boy Guru, Har Krishan, who 
solemnly instructed his Sikhs at five years old. Summoned to 
Delhi by the Emperor Aurungzeb, who was believed to aim 
at converting all the Hindus to Islém, he heals the halt and 
leprous by the way, cures the sufferers from the plague at the 
capital, but succumbs himself with gentle resignation to an 
attack of small-pox at the age of eight (1664). Some are 
devoted to the chase, and fight in the grand style with lordly 
courtesy, smiting tiger or warrior in two at a single sword- 
stroke. Arjan dies a martyr by order of the Emperor 
Jahangir, at Lahore (1606); and Teg Bahadur, refusing to 
embrace Islam, is put to death by Aurungzeb (1675); while 
the last of the ten, Gobind Singh, after his sons have been 
slaughtered, perishes by the assassin’s dagger,—he is afterwards 
seen riding in the forest, bow in hand,—after solemnly 
announcing that the Granth shall be the future Guru: “Let 
him who desireth to behold me, behold the Guru Granth. 
Obey the Granth Sahib. It is the visible body of the Guru.” 

1 Macauliffe, i. 363. 2 Tbid., v. 244, 
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A mysterious bond united this succession. Early Moham- 
medan speculation had described Mohammed as a primeval 
light before God, a divine spark sent forth from the Infinite 
Radiance. Deposited in the loins of Adam, it had passed on 
to Noah, and thence to Abraham, Moses, and Christ. A 
similar continuity united the ten Gurus. The light of Nanak 
blended at his death with that of Angad, and in due course 
was transmitted through the rest.’ There was a sense in 
which they were but one, and Nanak was the real author of 
his successors’ hymns.? The conception of the Guru, however, 
advanced to still higher flights. In aland of Avatars it was 
not difficult to claim for him some kind of transcendental 
unity with God. To the disciple he became “ God in Person.”* 
Miracle and prophecy manifested his power, He that hath 
seen the Guru hath seen God: “O God, the Guru hath shown 
thee to mine eyes.”* God’s word and the Guru are inter- 
changeable terms: “The Word is the Guru and the Guru is 
the Word”:° nay, more, “know that God and the Guru are 
one.”® It was not wonderful, therefore, that at the death of 
the sixth Guru, Har Gobind (1645), the sky should glow 
rose-red, songs of welcome should be heard on high, soft 
fragrant winds should blow, and a vast multitude of saints and 
demigods should assemble.’ So the last Guru proclaimed 
himself a “Son of the Immortal,” and declared “I tell the 
world what God told me: as God spake to me I speak.” ® 

To the Granth, therefore, containing the hymns of the 
Gurus, their authority was in due time committed. The 
successor of Nanak, Angad, wrote down many of the prophet’s 

1 Cp. Macauliffe, iv. 214-5; v, 294-5. 

* For somewhat similar phenomena in modern Babism compare Mirza 
Jani in the New History (translated by Prof. E. C. Browne), p. 331; and the 
doctrine of the “ Return,” New History, p. 335, and Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1889, p. 952. 

3 Macauliffe, ii, 145. 4 Tbid., iii, 312. 5 Ibid., ii. 339. 

6 Ibid,, iv. 285. So Behaullah, the successor of the Bab, was designated 
“God” or “the Truth,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1889, pp. 518, 519. 


7 Macauliffe, iv. 236, Cp. similar manifestations at the death of the Buddha. 
8 [bid., v. 61, 300. 
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hymns in a modified Panjabi dialect. But the formal compila- 
tion was not completed till a later day. This was effected 
by the fifth Guru, Arjan (1581-1606). His purpose was to 
show that saints of every caste and creed were worthy of 
reverence, and he invited the followers of both Hindu and 
Mohammedan teachers to supply poems for insertion. Some 
were possibly altered on the way; but two Mohammedan 
compositions were included. The Pandits might object to 
the use of a vulgar instead of a learned tongue, but Guru Har 
Gobind (1606-1645) replied that the Granth must be preserved 
in a language which women and children could understand, 
so that all persons of whatever caste could read it.’ So the 
religion of the Sikhs became a book-religion, and the first step 
towards a new formalism was taken. To study the Granth 
became more than a duty: it was a passport to salvation: 
“Even if an ignorant man read the Gurus’ hymns,” said Har 
Gobind, “all his sins shall be remitted.” ” 

Parallel with the creation of a Scripture ran the organisa- 
tion of worship and the foundation of a temple. Daily 
devotions had been obligatory from the days of Nanak. But 
the fourth Guru, Ram Das (“Servant of God,” 1574-1581), 
who established the principle of hereditary succession for the 
transmission of the Guruship, provided a cultus and an ecclesi- 
astical centre. No less than his predecessors, he preached the 
doctrine of the universal presence of God. “The soul of the 
world is everywhere diffused and filleth every place; within 
and without us is the one God”; “I am searching for my 
Friend, but my Friend is with me.”’ But at the same time 
he instituted a Mekka for his Sikhs, in the temple erected in 
the midst of the “ Pool of Ambrosia,” known as Amritsar. 
Guru Amar Das (1552-1574) had already, in obedience to 
Ninak’s command in a vision, established a sacred well as an 


1 Macauliffe, iv. 136. 

2 Ibid., iv. 58. Cp, the reading of it for the repose of the soul of 
Gurditta, p. 221. 

8 Ibid., ii, 335, 347. The logical sequel of this was, “wherefore I go no- 
where,” iii, $31, 
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object of pilgrimage, to preserve the Sikhs from perversion by 
Hindus at holy centres like Benares. Ram Das proceeded to 
construct a second ; and on a site said to have been granted by 
the Emperor Akbar, thirty-two miles east of Lahore, he ex. 


cavated a vast pool. Its miraculous efficacy was soon attested § 


by the cure of a leprous cripple, and, in spite of the ridicule 
repeatedly poured in the hymns on the sixty-eight bathing. 
places of Hinduism, the Guru promised that whoever bathed 
in Amritsar should gain all spiritual and temporal advantages: 
Founded in 1577 on an island in the midst, the temple was 
completed under Guru Arjan. In token of humility, he 
ordered that it should be approached by descending steps; 
in contrast with Hindu temples entered only from the east, 
it was open on all sides, to give access from every quarter 
under heaven ; and the Guru renewed the promise of forgive- 
ness of sins to all who duly bathed and worshipped God.*? So 
ceremony began to creep into the religion of the spirit. 

This materialising tendency was further promoted by the 
rise of a military organisation in the new community. The 
tolerant Emperor Akbar, curious about so many religions, did 
not neglect the growing order of the Sikhs. He visited the 
third Guru, Amar Das, and condescended to eat the coarse 
unseasoned rice which was all that his kitchen could provide. 
He ordered the Granth to be read to him, in consequence of 
complaints that it spoke contemptuously of Mohammedan 
teachers and Hindu deities. He tested it in various places, 
and declared that he found in it nothing but love and devotion 
to God.* But his successor, Jahangir, adopted a different 
policy. Guru Arjan aided Akbar’s unfortunate son Khusro 
with money on his flight to Afghanistan, and paid for his rash 
pity with his life. As he passed from his prison at Lahore to 
the bank of the Ravi, where he was permitted to bathe before 
his death, he is said to have sent a message to his son and 


1 Macauliffe, ii. 271. He had laid it down otherwise that “ Religious cere- 
monies produce pride,” ibid., ii. 309. 
2 Jbid,, iii. 13. 8 [bid., iii. 83. 
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successor, Har Gobind (1606-1645): “ Let him sit fully armed 
upon his throne, and maintain an army to the best of his 
ability.” The youth of eleven was not slow to follow his 
father’s advice. He promptly called for arms and arrayed 
himself in martial style; and, to his mother’s remonstrances 
that his predecessors handled no weapons, and the family 
possessed no treasure, no revenue, no land, no army, the boy 
boldly replied in his father’s words, “The Lord, who is the 
searcher of all hearts, is my guardian.” So the faithful brought 
offerings of arms and horses; warriors and wrestlers were 
enrolled as a body-guard; and the duties of preaching and 
organising services were diversified with military exercises and 
the chase. For a while all was secure. Robbers vanished like 
owls and cats at sunrise. Travellers passed in safety through 
the forest. Songs of joy rose out of village homes, and the 
golden age seemed to have returned. 

But such assumption was naturally provocative. Collisions 
followed with the royal troops. The speeches and combats of 
the protagonists are related in Homeric style. The Guru, 
when his adversary is unhorsed, disdains to press his advantage, 
dismounts and offers him a choice of weapons ; they fight with 
sword and shield, and “when the combat was becoming 
monotonous,” Guru Gobind at one blow severs his opponent’s 
head from his body.* It is a long way from the language of 
the third Guru, Amar Das. When his Sikhs asked how long 
they should bear the tyranny of the Mohammedans, he replied, 
“As long as you live; it is not proper for saints to take 
revenge.”* The principle of militarism, once established, held 
its own through varying fortunes, and the community was 
fnally consolidated on a fighting basis by the last Guru, 
Gobind “the Lion” (1675-1708). It was his ambition to 
create a national movement and rule North-West India; and 
for this end he organised his forces as a kind of “church 
militant,” to which he gave the name of Khalsa, or “The 


1 Macauliffe, iii. 99. 2 [bid., iv. 212. 
3 Ibid., ii. 68. 
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Pure.” Starting with five Sikhs who were willing to stand 
the severest tests of obedience and offer their heads for their 
Lord, he gave them the half-punning name of Singhs or 
“lions,” and baptised them by sprinkling a special consecrated 
water on their hair and eyes. They promised, and thousands 
followed them, to worship one God, to honour Nanak and his 
successors, to keep their hair unshorn,’ to carry arms, to help 
the poor, to eat out of one dish,® to avoid tobacco, and to be 
faithful to their wives. Of these vows the “five K’s” were 
the symbol—five articles the names of which began with K— 
the uncut hair, short drawers, an iron bangle, a small steel 
dagger, andacomb. The sacred food of a communion meal 
must be prepared, with prayer, by a Sikh who had bathed in 
the morning, and could repeat at least the Japji from memory: 


IV. 


Thus was a sect converted into a nationality. Two sets 
of influences may be traced in its creed, for the Hindu and 
Mohammedan elements meet, but do not always blend. The 
hymns assume throughout the Indian scheme of transmigration, 
regulated by the unvarying action of the Deed. The cycles 
of time are arranged in the same succession of ages. But the 
believer’s goal is now Nirvana, where the saint unites his life 
with God, and now a Paradise where sorrow and sickness and 
death enter not, and the saints are ever hymning the Creator's 
praise.° So the Deity is presented in some hymns in the two- 
fold aspect of philosophical pantheism ; as the Absolute, raised 
above all differentiation, of whom nothing can be predicated 
because he is without attributes (nizguna); and as the 
immanent Deity of the phenomenal scene, as fully contained 


1 The word is said to come from the Arabic khalis, “pure.” Macauliffe, 
v. 95, note 1. With this the teacher identified himself so completely that he 
could say, “The Khalsa is the Guru, and the Guru is the Khalsa,” ibid., 96. 

2 This is justified by the examples of Christ and Mohammed. _bid., v. 90. 

8 « How,” asked the Hindus, “can the four castes dine together?” 
Ibid., v. 97. 

4 Ibid., v. 114. 5 [bid., v. 223, 
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in the ant as in the elephant,’ dowered with all the qualities 
of his boundless creation (sarvaguna).? The link between the 
two is the Vedantic maya, the mysterious source of the 
illusion of relative reality, so that the whole world is bound 
by love of her. ‘“ Rid thyself of duality,” is the Teacher's cry 
on this side. ‘There is nothing here like the profound motive 
of Mahommedan piety, the desire of God for self-revelation. 
When David asked, “O Lord, why hast thou created man- 
kind?” God answered, “I am a hidden treasure, and I would 
fain become known.” But anon, in other hymns the language 
of metaphysic is dropped. God is the universal Father,’ the 
mighty Maker of the earth and sky, Ocean of mercy and 
Saviour of sinners. The confessions of sinfulness are pitched 
in a key not often employed in Indian literature, and may 
perhaps be due to association with the saints of Islam. 
Azrael appears again and again as the counterpart of the 
Dharma-raja, the “king of righteousness,” the title of Yama, 
the sovereign and judge of the nether realms, in ancient 
Hindu folklore. The saint who can say, “My soul is 
reconciled with God, and become imbued with his wondrous 
love,” exclaims, “ What can Dharmraj do, now that all his 
account-books are torn up ?”* 

The language of erotic devotion has plenty of antecedents 
in the religions of Bhakti, without resort to Sufi ecstasies : 
“Give thy heart to thy Darling, enjoy him, and thou shalt 
obtain all happiness and bliss”: the longing of the chatrik for 
the raindrops, of the bumble-bee for the lotus, of the sheldrake 
for the sun—these are but faint images of the love man should 
bear to God. And God’s love is shown not only in the 
beauty and the bounty of nature, but in his constant provision 
for human deliverance: “it hath ever been usual that when 
God seeth his people suffering, he sendeth a Saviour of the 
world”: “he was saved himself,” they sang of the Guru, “and 


1 Macauliffe, iii. 174; v. 262. 2 Tbid., iii. 117. 8 [bid., iii. 112. 
4 Ibid., v. 355; cp. iii. 417. The seven heavens and the seven hells, v. 285, 
are Semitic rather than Hindu, 
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he saved the world.”? Yet the whole is only an infinite sport: 
God plays his own play; “as he pleaseth, he maketh me 
to dance; who else can criticise him?” ‘There is no fault 
with the vessels of clay, and no fault with the Potter.” * 

Very singular, in the presence of this sole activity of God, 
is the part occasionally played by the miracles of the Gun 
or his family. They are depositaries of supernatural power, 
They heal the sick, they give sight to the blind, the deaf hear, 
the dumb speak; they even raise the dead. Teg Bahadu 
causes the chains of three followers imprisoned with him at 
Lahore to fall off; the prison doors open, the guards snore, 
and they walk away, while he remains to give his life fo 
his people, and by his sacrifice secure the undoing of the 
Mohammedan power.’ But he refuses to perform a miracle 
to convince the emperor, because it was “ the wrath of God.’ 
When Baba Atal, the darling son of the sixth Guru, Har 
Gobind, who had been warned not to display his power, brings 
back to life a playfellow who has been bitten by a cobra, his 
father vehemently rebukes him for interfering with God’s will. 
‘“‘ Now, whenever a son may die, the parents will bring him to 
our door. Whose son shall we reanimate, and whose shall we 
allow to die? God showeth no favour to man, who must 
enjoy or suffer the result of his acts”; ‘thou must be working 
miracles, while I teach men to obey God’s will.” The boy 
humbly announces his departure to the skies; bathes in the 
ambrosial tank, cireumambulates the Golden Temple four 
times, repeats the Japji, and blends his light with the light 
of God.‘ Years afterwards, the Guru’s eldest son, Gurditta, 
was out hunting, and one of his Sikhs shot a cow by mistake 
for a deer. Gurditta offered compensation in vain; the angry 
shepherd demanded the restoration of the cow. Gurditta at 
last put his cane on her head and said “ Arise and eat ” ; the 
beast obeyed and joined the herd. The Guru condemned the 
act: “It is not pleasing to me that anyone should set himself 


1 Macauliffe, iv, 357, 239. 2 [bid., iii, 283, 289, 253, 314, 417; iv, 17. 
® [bid., iv. 382. 4 Ibid,, iv. 131. 
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up as God’s equal and restore life to the dead. Guru Nanak 
ordereth that we should accept the will of God. If thou 
persist in doing acts contrary to God’s will, thy further 
residence on earth is unprofitable.” The young man accepted 
his doom, circumambulated the Guru in token of offering 
himself as a sacrifice to him, and laid down his life at a 
neighbouring shrine.’ 

Here the vicissitudes of daily experience are viewed in the 
light of a divinely realised moral order. To this belongs a 
practical ethic of a humane and vigorous activity. Man must 
always reap what he sows; and while the earlier Gurus are 
never weary of warnings against externality and ostentation, 
they lay the utmost stress on the homely virtues of pure 
family life. Every reader will be struck with the part 
repeatedly played by the Guru’s mother, and the reverence 
paid to her. Truthfulness and honesty, humility and obedience, 
are demanded from all. Like the early Christians, the Sikhs 
must be given to hospitality; they must bear injuries and 
conquer revenge ; they must avoid covetousness. Kings must 
not oppress their subjects: let them construct tanks, wells, 
bridges, and schools, and extend religion throughout their 
dominions.” The worship of ancestors was futile, and Amar 
Das discouraged the burning of widows. With the usual 
transference of the external practice into the interior sphere, 
he declared that “they are known as Satis who abide in 
modesty and contentment, who wait upon the Lord, and, rising 
in the morning, ever remember him.” Arjan, starting on the 
journey to Lahore which ended in death, enjoined his wife 
not to cremate herself when he was gone. Guru Gobind 
sarcastically inquired why, if salvation was to be secured by 
burning oneself, even the serpent in hell should not be saved.* 

Thus the early Sikh religion gathered into itself all kinds 
of contradictions. Starting with a Puritan quietism which re- 
pudiated all external acts, and conceived the life of the believer 


1 Macauliffe, iv. 221. 2 Ibid., iv. 288. 
8 [bid., ii, 228; iii. 91; v. 275. 
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as a continued communion with God, it developed temple and 
ritual and observances of ceremonial piety. Rejecting every 
form of violence, and enjoining the completest forgiveness of 
wrongs, it protects itself by military organisation, makes 
disciples into warriors, and turns the devotee into the soldier- 
saint. It announces religion in the most universal terms, 
breaks down all barriers of caste, and then imposes the obliga- 
tion of the sword with a rite of initiation which draws the 
tightest of limits round the community. The ninth Guru, 
Teg Bahadur, was said to have warned the Emperor Aurungzeb 
that the Europeans would come from beyond the seas and 
destroy his empire. When the Sikhs assaulted Delhi in 1857, 
under Nicholson, this, says a modern Sikh writer, was their 
battle-cry, and the Guru’s prophecy was gloriously fulfilled. 
But this kind of religious militarism lacks all expansive power. 
The Sikh of to-day may establish newspapers, and colleges, 
and associations ; these devices will hardly restore the ancient 
hardihood. The lengthy devotions of three centuries ago are 
irksome to the modern spirit; against the austerity of their 
-ritual many Sikh women prefer the colour and festivals of 
idolatry ; there are men who no longer wear their hair uncut, 
and are hardly distinguishable from Hindus. The present 
revival, like the corresponding revival of Buddhism, may for 
a while quicken the decaying energies of faith. It appears 
doubtful whether it can serve the imperial ends in which Mr 
Macauliffe would gladly see it enlisted. With the gradual 
spread of the modern spirit the claims of its Gurus will fade, 
and its truths will no longer stand apart from pieties that are 
diffused all round the globe. But its witness will then have 
done its work ; and if its separateness disappears, it will only be 
to merge in that far-off goal when “the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 
Oxrorp. 


1 Macauliffe, iv. 381. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 
WILLIAM JAMES. 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT, 
Williams College, U.S.A. 


Few things are more memorable about William James as a 
philosopher of religion than the open and generous attitude 
which he always maintained toward every one else’s religion 
and every one else’s philosophy. There was never a mystic, 
never a visionary, never an enthusiast so extreme who, pro- 
vided he were sincere and in earnest, could not win James’s 
serious attention ; and that must be a strange creed or cult 
indeed in which he could not find something that was good. 
No one could see through the extravagances of the Christian 
Science theory more clearly than James, yet no one not a 
follower of Mrs Eddy has ever seen more that is genuinely 
good in it or spoken of it in higher terms of praise. To 
the scandal of orthodox practitioners and of his numerous 
scientific friends he appeared in defence of it and of other 
new methods of treatment before the committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 1 have even heard him say that 
there might be something good in Joseph Smith. <A writer 
in a recent number of the International Journal of Ethics’ 
reports him as exclaiming with amazed impatience over the 
inability of us Anglo-Saxons to realise that lower races 
“really had insides of their own.” James never found it 
hard to believe in the “insides” of any cult or creed to which 


1 Professor A. O. Lovejoy ; see the number for January 1911, p. 140. 
Vor. X.—No. 1. ‘ 15 
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living people really held. In short, he wished earnestly 
to give every poor devil his due, including in the list even 
the Absolute of the Neo-Hegelians. For though the Absolute 
is a “rubbish-heap of crazy notions” (as he used to call it), 
it too has its merits, even if they be no greater than that 
of giving us “a moral holiday.” In fact, few even of the 
worshippers of the Absolute have celebrated its glory in 
more glowing terms than James. 

It was, therefore, not through any lack of appreciation of 
the appeal of the Absolute that James opposed Monism. 
He knew its beauty, its pragmatic value, and would have 
liked to retain it in his philosophy if it had been possible, 
Somewhere in his Psychology he says, “ As a rule we believe 
as much as we can. We would believe everything if we only 
could.” James would have believed in the Absolute if he 
only could. But those who accuse him of believing what 
he liked with no regard for logic have altogether misunder- 
stood him; he gave up the beauty and peace of Monism 
largely because he felt it was inconsistent with the kind of 
universe that in his opinion we actually have on our hands. 

For the basis of James’s religious philosophy was his 
pluralism. This pluralism he maintained, as I have just indi- 
cated, because he considered it the view most in harmony 
with the facts of experience. And I must of course add 
that, like every other thinker, he was influenced in making 
up his Weltanschauung by the demands and preferences of 
his own disposition. He was first of all interested in indi- 
viduals — having the eye to see that all individuals had 
“insides of their own ”—and the dynamic and dramatic aspect 
of life and of the world was what chiefly appealed to him. It 
was perhaps this native taste and interest that suggested, as 
it certainly seconded, the conclusions to which his patient 
thought also led. The monistic and all-inclusive Absolute, 
with its world in which everything is from all eternity settled 
and saved appealed neither to his intellect nor to his imagina- 
tion. ‘There was, he thought, no good reason for believing in 
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it, and still less any good reason for wishing it. This world 
certainly does not look like one that is altogether rational and 
good from any point of view. It is partly rational, indeed ; but 
if we know what we mean by rational and irrational, by good 
and evil, then certainly there seems to be a good deal of 
irrationality here that must be faced and acknowledged, and 
if possible overcome. 

The pluralistic world in which James believed was a 
dynamic, a dramatic world,—yes, even a tragic one. All is 
not yet settled and decided, and it may never be. It is a 
world characterised by those words of which James makes so 
much in his last published paper’ (which seemed so like a 
deliberate farewell !)—“ever not quite.” The finishing stroke 
has never been added to the universe—and perhaps never will 
be. It is not a world that is saved from all eternity, but one 
in which there are real perils, real crises, real losses, and con- 
sequently one in which there is genuine struggle and something 
for us actually to do. The struggle is not yet decided, and we 
may therefore have a share in deciding it. “I am willing to 
think,” he writes in Pragmatism, “that the prodigal son 
attitude is not the right and final attitude toward the whole 
of life. I am willing that there should be real losses and real 
losers, and no total preservation of all that is. I can believe 
in the ideal as an ultimate, not as an origin, and as an extract, 
not the whole.” 

The God of such a pluralistic universe is evidently a very 
different being from the Absolute. He is, as James used 
repeatedly to call Him, “a God down in the dirt.” (For James 
was always willing to accept all the bad names his opponents 
could invent for his theories, and to suggest a few additional 
ones himself. ‘A sand heap,” ‘a Dyak’s head,” he called his 
own pluralistic world, while he was willing the monistic world 
should be pictured as a “Greek temple,” though he more 
often called it “a block universe.”) This “God down in the 
dirt” would doubtless have very great power, but He must 

1“ A Pluralistic Mystic,” Hibbert Journal, July 1910. 
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not be conceived as absolutely omnipotent. This being the 
case, we retain the right to call Him good, and to believe that 
He cherishes the great ideals for which we long and for which 
we live, but which we do not find as yet realised in this world, 
For such a philosophy the problem of evil has no terrors, 
because its God finds these evils instead of making them, and 
fights against them as we do. 

James was certainly no theologian, nor even what might 
be called a systematic philosopher. He rather disliked system 
—or at least more than a little of it—and I think he felt a 
little cramped by creeds. Hence he never made any full and 
complete statement of his religious philosophy. He was far 
too consistent an empiricist ever to be dogmatic about 
anything, and he would be the first to admit that it was quite 
possible that all his beliefs and conclusions were fallacious. 
And yet his point of view and his temperament were em- 
phatically those of the believer rather than those of the 
sceptic. And his belief, though never dogmatically expressed 
in a formal statement, he made quite clear in his books and 
classes and his talks with friends and students. And while 
this belief was certainly not orthodox and was always held 
tentatively and with an open mind, it included in a way the 
two things which are commonly considered the most important 
points of religious belief—namely, faith in some kind of God, 
and at least a living hope for some kind of immortality. 

Some years ago I had occasion to get out a questionnaire on 
various religious subjects, and William James not only aided 
me in the formulation of the questions, but also kindly wrote 
out his own personal answers to them all. One of the ques- 
tions was, “ Do you believe in personal immortality? If so, 
why?” ‘To this his answer was: “Never keenly ; but more 
strongly as I grow older,” and, “ Because I’m just getting fit 
to live.” In this connection too should be mentioned the very 
considerable impression which the results of psychical research 
made upon his mind. He was, indeed, never convinced that 
the survival] of death had been proved, but he felt that we had 
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not yet got to the bottom of the question, and that there might 
be more in the deliverances of the mediums than orthodox 
“Science” would allow. Once he thought he had “treed a 
ghost ” himself; but this ended with that baffling inconclusive- 
ness in which the most promising investigations of the kind 
usually terminate,—once more a case of “ever not quite.” 
As a good empiricist he made little or nothing of the Platonic 
“proofs” of immortality, but he none the less felt strongly 
that no refutation of it had ever been given by physiological 
psychology or any other science. Most readers of this Journal 
will doubtless remember how brilliantly, in his Ingersoll lecture, 
he demolishes the claims sometimes made in the name of 
physiology or psychology that survival of bodily death has 
been shown to be impossible, and how he vindicates for faith 
at least the right to believe. 

But James’s hope for immortality was bound up with the 
larger question whether the spiritual or the mechanical were 
the dominant power in the universe, and so is only a part of 
his larger faith in a spiritual world leading out from our own, 
of which God is a part. And here again we never find James 
laying down any systematic demonstration or even any com- 
plete statement of his position; and yet there is hardly a 
book of his that does not seek in some way to justify this 
faith. If I, then, may venture to be systematic with the work 
of one who himself never was so, I might say, in very general 
fashion, that James justified his religious hope in two ways. 
He showed, in the first place, that to cherish one’s hopes rather 
than one’s fears was the rational thing to do; and, in the 
second place, he appealed as a psychologist to the facts of 
human consciousness to show the probability of the kind of 
spiritual world in which he believed. 

In the popular mind James probably stands, more than 
for anything else, for the “ Will to Believe.” And in one way 
this is quite as it should be. But the particular turn which 
that expression has taken in the common estimation, especially 
since the beginning of the pragmatist controversy, has tended 
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to rob James’s views of much of their persuasiveness. For 
pragmatism has been popularly interpreted to mean believing 
what you please, and the will to believe is sometimes taken 
to be an attempt to lift yourself—and the universe—by your 
bootstraps. his is as unfair as it is unfortunate,—a simple 
travesty of the doctrines involved. And in spite of the close 
relation between James’s temperament and his philosophy, 
few thinkers have been more conscientious than he in their 
attempts to reject all views that are not really justified by 
logic and experience. James never said, and certainly never 
for a moment meant, that we might rightly believe whatever 
we liked. His thesis in the essay “The Will to Believe” is 
that when we are presented with a forced option between two 
alternatives, both of which are genuinely alive but neither of 
them demonstrable, then the course of wisdom is for us to 
choose tentatively that one which is in accord with our hopes 
rather than with our fears, and to act as of it were true. Often, 
to be sure, we need not choose nor act at all. But there are 
some questions whose answers we may never learn but upon 
which we must take one side or the other—because to refuse 
to choose is itself an act and a choice. Primary among such 
questions is the religious one. Here choose we must, for this 
is a matter in which life itself forces us to choose. 

It is, therefore, essentially rational for us to act as if the 
religious hypothesis were true. But have we any reason for 
believing that it 7s true? James makes very little of the 
historical arguments for the existence of God. But in 
characteristic fashion he finds in human psychology facts 
which lead him to consider the religious hypothesis more 
probable than its rival. The more exuberant and indescrib- 
able forms of conscious experience which refuse to submit to 
logical photography seemed to him peculiarly significant and 
worthy of study. “I suppose,” he writes in answer to my 
questionnaire, “that the chief promise for my hospitality 
toward the religious testimony of others is my conviction that 
‘normal’ or ‘sane’ consciousness is so small a part of actual 
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experience. Whate’er be true, 2 is not true exclusively, as 
philistine scientific opinion assumes. The other kinds of con- 
sciousness bear witness to a much wider universe of experiences, 
from which our belief selects and emphasises such parts as best 
satisfy its needs.” ‘These “other kinds of consciousness” to 
which James appeals are of course those commonly included 
under the broad term “ Mysticism.” In his long and careful 
study of human consciousness, especially as displayed in 
religious faith, the conversion experience, the mystic tradition, 
he felt he had found certain facts of considerable significance 
on ultimate problems. Especially the almost unanimous 
testimony of the mystics, the world over and the centuries 
through, to the existence of a spiritual beyond with which 
they came in touch, appealed to him as something that could 
not lightly be explained away. And he felt the more con- 
vinced of this because of the saving and _ transforming 
experiences brought about by religion in innumerable in- 
dividuals in other respects quite far from mysticism. 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate that James’s treatment of 
these facts of the religious life was so closely connected with 
the view of the subconscious self which he borrowed from 
F. W. B. Myers. Unfortunate I call it, because Myers’s rather 
poetical hypothesis, once improved and supported by James, 
has lent itself to all sorts of popular exaggeration and cheap 
metaphysics, and also because (to tell the simple truth) it is 
rather questionable psychology. But this entanglement with 
the subconscious should not be allowed to rob James’s real 
position, based as it is on a broad empirical foundation, of its 
genuine strength. And his great work, The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, has made it for ever plain that the voice 
of the religious consciousness of the race must be heeded and 
reckoned with by whosoever would deal profoundly with the 
question of man’s spiritual environment and destiny, and that 
the ultimate significance of the mystic tradition on the nature 
of the universe is itself one of the profoundest problems of 
philosophy. 
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James’s respect for the mystics was an excellent instance 
of his open mind and empirical point of view; for he was 
himself no mystic and always disclaimed having what he called 
the “leaky” form of consciousness. In answer to a certain 
question in my questionnaire on this point he replies as 
follows: “I believe in God, not because I have experienced 
His presence, but because I need it so that it ‘must’ be true.” 
“The whole line of testimony on this point [the existence of 
such an experience] is so strong that 1 am unable to pooh- 
pooh it away. No doubt there is a germ in me of something 
similar that makes admiring response.” This “something” in 
him which at least corresponded to the mystic’s consciousness 
of God he once described to me in another fashion. “It 
is,” he said, “very vague and impossible to describe or put 
into words. In this it is somewhat like another experience 
that I have constantly—a tune that is always singing in the 
back of my mind but which I can never identify nor whistle 
nor get rid of. Something like that is my feeling for God, 
or a Beyond. Especially at times of moral crisis it comes to 
me, as the sense of an unknown something backing me up. 
It is most indefinite, to be sure, and rather faint. And yet | 
know that if it should cease there would be a great hush, a 
great void in my life.” 

This personal side of his religion and its close connection 
with his religious philosophy comes out more clearly in a letter 
which he wrote to a friend’ who had disagreed with him on 
the proper interpretation of the mystic consciousness. This 
letter he kindly allowed me to copy, and with the permission 
of the friend to whom it was written I shall reproduce part of 
it here: 

“If mystical states with all their differences have a common 
nucleus, then this nucleus should be reckoned a co-ordinate 
factor with reason in the building up of religious belief. The 
intellect is interpretative and critical of its own interpretation, 
but there must have been a thesis to interpret, and that thesis 


1 Professor James H. Leuba. 
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seems to me to be the non-rational sense of a ‘higher’ power. 
Religious men largely agree that this sense has been that of 
their ‘ best’ moments, best not only in passing but when looked 
back upon. ‘The notion of it has leaked into mankind from 
their authority, the rest of us being imitative, just as we are of 
scientific men’s opinions. Now may not this mystical testimony 
that there is a God be true, even though the precise determina- 
tions, being so largely ‘ suggestive ’ contributions of our rational 
factor, should widely differ? It seems to me that to throw 
out the whole mystical life from a hearing, because of the 
facility with which it combines with discrepant interpreta- 
tion, would be like throwing out the senses for a similar reason, 
from recognition as a factor of our ‘rational’ knowledge. Is 
there diabolic mysticism? Even so there is toothache, nausea, 
vertigo, ‘nervousness.’ It is evident that our data are complex, 
however we confine them, and that sifting is necessary, be the 
mystical door left open or kept closed. The truth is what will 
survive the sifting, sifting, by successive generations and ‘on 
the whole.’ 

“J find it preposterous to suppose that if there be a feeling 
of unseen reality shared by large numbers of best men in their 
best moments, responded to by other men in their ‘deep’ 
moments, good to live by, strength-giving, I find it prepos- 
terous, I say, to suppose that the goodness of that feeling for 
living purposes should be held to carry no objective signi- 
ficance, and especially preposterous if it combines harmoniously 
with our otherwise grounded philosophy of objective truth. 

“My personal position is simple. I have no living sense 
of commerce with a God. I envy those who have, for I know 
that the addition of such a sense would help me greatly. The 
Divine, for my active life, is limited to impersonal and abstract 
concepts which, as ideals, interest and determine me, but do so 
but faintly in comparison with what a feeling of God might 
effect if I had one. This, to be sure, is largely a matter of 
intensity, but a shade of intensity may make one’s whole 
centre of moral energy shift. 
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“ Now although I am so devoid of Gottesbewusstsein in the 
directer and stronger sense, yet there is something in me which 
makes vesponse when I hear utterances from that quarter made 
by others. I recognise the deeper voice. Something tells me, 
‘Thither lies truth. And I am sure it is not old theistic 
prejudices of infancy. Those in my case were Christian, 
but I have grown so out of Christianity that entanglement 
therewith on the part of a mystical utterance has to be 
abstracted from and overcome before I can listen. Call this, if 
you like, my mystical germ. It is a very common germ. It 
creates the rank and file of believers. As it withstands in my 
case, so it will withstand in most cases, all purely atheistic 
criticism; but interpretative criticism (not of the mere 
‘hysteric’ and ‘nerves’ order) it can energetically combine 
with. 


“‘ Dogmatic atheism or naturalism is a consistent position. 
Without any mystical germ at all in us, I believe that is where 
we would probably all be to-day. But the mystical germ (or 
flower or fruit) points elsewhere; and if you once allow any 


influence to its pointing, it seems to me that you are in the 
position occupied by my book.” 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 


WituiaMs CoLLece. 
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REVELATION AND BIBLE. 


Tue Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Hackney College, Hampstead. 


CuristIAN Revelation is really Redemption. It is not 
showing something, nor telling something, but doing some- 
thing, and'something very decisive. It is not truth about 
God, it is God coming as His own truth. It is truth in the 
form of life, God’s life, God’s action. And what kind of 
action? It is not God parting the curtains, looking out, and 


permitting Himself to be seen in a tableau vivant. It is not 
God manifesting Himself as the spiritual or the moral ideal, 
writing Himself large to our sight, as if He were some vast 
and glorious constellation high in our soul’s heaven. As even 
Jonathan Edwards said, the revealed glory of God does not 
consist in the exhibition of His attributes but in the diffusion of 


His fulness. What we need is power to be and do what we 
know. We know much more than we can realise. Of course 
we do speak of the great impressions or discoveries in man or 
nature as revelations, but that is using the word in a secondary 
sense. Revelation is really a religious word. It is not God 
standing in front of man, but God casting Himself into the heart 
ofman. Itis God giving Himself to man, pouring Himself into 
human history, sacrificing Himself for human recovery. And 
since sin can only see God by being saved from guilt, therefore 
revelation can only come home as redemption. The unholy 
must be redeemed into the power of seeing the holy, and the 


holy must so come. Therefore revelation is God as poignant 
235 
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as the cross, as deep as death, as active as evil, as intimate as 
the Spirit, as final and permanent as our salvation. It is God 
not only made flesh, nor made death, but made sin for us, 
It is God Himself become our justification and redemption. 

The Gospel is the one central and final revelation which 
gives real and eternal value to all else we call revelation, 
Elsewhere we know; there alone we are known, and we know 
as we are known. It has not to do with science, or knowledge 
as knowledge, it has not to do with history as mere history. 
It has not to do with the mere occurrence of a fact, but with 
the meaning of it; and with its meaning not for the constitu- 
tion of either God or man but for their will; it has to do with 
purpose and destiny. It does not tell us of God’s meta- 
physical nature, but of His will and love. It does not give 
us a speculative theology, but an experimental. Nor does it 
give us a science of man. There is no revealed anthropology 
or psychology. Nor does it give us a history verified beyond all 
possibilities from a criticism merely historic. None of these is 
the gift in revelation. What is revealed is a teleology. Its 
man’s destiny and God’s practical guarantee of it. It is what 
He is going to do with us; nay, more, what He has done 
with us—not simply what He proposes with us, but what 
He has committed us to. When Christ died all died. Our 
divinest destiny is not simply revealed in the Gospel, it is con- 
veyed to us there. It is not written up in Christ, it is branded 
in; it is not written on our sky, but burnt in on our soul by the 
cross of Christ. It is not a matter of knowledge but of life, 
of action, of power, of fire, of crisis, of change; of a new 
world, a new Humanity, rising by a new creation from the 
ashes of the old. We can only know it as we are changed by 
it. It is new light as it creates new life. At its root the 
Christian revelation is the Christian redemption and nothing 
less. 

But when we say revelation is redemption we mean three 
things which it is not. First, it is not merely the Bible. 
Second, it is not merely illumination and inward light, either 
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rational or spiritual. And third, it is not evolution; though 
there is evolution in it (as I shall show), and its scope develops 
upon us. Evolution as a complete system is fatal to it. 

On this relation of revelation to evolution I do not here 
touch. But I should like to say a word about the second 
point before I go to the first. 

The Word of God is not merely illumination, either 
rational or spiritual. Revelation is not a matter of reason 
apart from faith; nor is it a matter of spirit, of spiritual 
subjectivity, apart from the apostolic Word. Mere rationalism, 
apart from the Christian revelation, is bound to end, where 
historically it has ended, in agnosticism, or in a monism which 
comes to much the same thing in practice. Without Christ 
history has no God in the end. And mere spiritualism, or trust 
inthe inner light detached from the historic Word, destroys 
revelation in other ways. It swallows it up in the fogs, bogs, 
and flows of mere subjectivity. No religion is possible with- 
out a revelation, and no Christian revelation is permanently 
possible without a historic redemption. Religion without a 
revelation is mere subjective religiosity ; and revelation which is 
not redemption is mere illumination, a mere branch of spiritual 
culture. It is its theology that distinguishes Christianity 
both from the world and from all other religions. Christianity 
is Christianity by the redemption which distinguishes it 
historically from mere manifestation, mentally from mere 
illumination, and morally from mere amelioration. 

There are many to-day who are interested in the idea of 
revelation, but who are repelled by the idea of redemption. 
“Revelation,” they say, “is not a mere theological term ; it has 
to do with religion. But redemption is theology, and theology 
is mere intellectual mythology.. Indeed,” they say, “ revela- 
tion is becoming a living idea only now. We are recovering 
it, loosing it and letting it go. Last century, to be sure, 
agnostic science immured it, locked the door, threw away the 
key, and wrote up ‘Ignoramus et ignorabimus.’ But to-day,” 
they continue, “science itself turns gnostic and mystic. In 
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the hands of the biologist, the physicist, the psychicist, the 
historian, revelation looks out and bursts out everywhere, 
There are many voices, and not one of them is without 
signification. We must own a revelation world-wide for 3 
world beyond. But redemption is another matter. It is an 
idea which belongs wholly to the past, and we escaped 
from it long ago.” You will find Christian people, I grant, 
who feel or who speak like that, people at least in the 
churches, or not unfriendly to the Church. Indeed, in many 
respects to-day the severest strain is not between the Church 
and the world, but within the Church itself. It is set up by 
the question whether the Gospel is a religion of revelation 
without redemption, or whether it is a religion where revela- 
tion must be redemption. And by redemption is here meant 
something radical—the redemption of the conscience, re- 
demption from guilt, forgiveness, redemption which involves 
a theodicy. I do not mean mere release from the poison 
and pressure of life; for guilt is something more than either 
disease or difficulty. Is redemption, is forgiveness, but 
one phase in Christianity, an element early and somewhat 
mythological, and one fittest still for the gross sinner and the 
less cultured circles; or is it the very essence always of any 
religion in which sinful man has to do with a Holy God? Is 
it a crude stage which we outgrow as we pass upward in 
spiritual refinement, and learn to see revelation everywhere 
as the inflow upon the soul of divine light and power? Is 
forgiveness and its reconciliation an interest which belongs 
chiefly to the first phase and lower end of the Christian life? 
As culture grows do we leave the notion of sin behind and 
demand something more psychological than theological for our 
spiritual food ; an inner process promoted rather than an out- 
ward relation restored ; a new way of construing the soul and 
its working, religion and its processes; an illumination in the 
soul instead of a reconciliation in Christ? Is it the soul 
coming to itself rather than to Christ—to its deep subliminal 
self instead of to its heavenly Saviour? Is Christianity to 
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live chiefly in that region of psychological revelation, where 
the deeper self has well emerged through our worldly crust 
and dropped all the fragments of shell; and is it then to 
condescend to adapt itself patiently and tolerantly to those 
who are in the first tumult of the eruption, in the raw 
redemptive stage? Is God’s supreme revelation of Himself 
some deeper depth of our nature that wells out when the 
subliminal fountains of our being are broken up, something 
that gradually emerges upon man’s consciousness as he better 
understands the processes of the religious soul; or is it His 
constant and final redemption of us by a permanently super- 
historic act in the historic Christ ? 

To that question the New Testament gives but one answer 
from the past, and it is the condition of the Church’s future, as 
it has been the marrow of the Church’s long experience. By 
all means let our preaching of the Word grow more psycho- 
logical, as skilled education does; but the Word we preach 
does not come by any discovered psychology of ours, it comes 
by God’s revealed act and gift in the cross of Christ. It 
comes in experience but not from it, else it were no revela- 
tion. Human speech becomes the divine Word only as our 
words are moved, filled, and ruled by the grace of God. 
The gift in revelation is not truth but life, not light but 
power, not novelty but certainty, not progress but finality, 
not a new stage of evolution but a new creation, 4 new 
birth, a passage from death to life. No amount of light can 
annul a moral curse, no science, no intuition. And it is a 
moral curse on us that a saving God has to do with, as a holy 
God. Our hell is nothing He can slake with the dew of His 
pity, but something He must quench in the blood of His 
grace. In His love and His pity He may redeem us, as He 
did Israel, from outward foes ; but it is in His holy grace and 
His holy cross that He must save us from ourselves, from 
our guilt, from man’s fear and hate of His holy name. If 
that is not a situation manufactured by an old and morbid 
theology, it indicates the revelation we need in our last stress. 
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It is the revelation neither of an Ideal nor a Lover, but of 
a Redeemer. | 

I now come to my first point in connection with what 
revelation is not. Revelation is not merely the Bible. It js 
what gives value to the Bible; it is the Gospel in the Bible, 
It is not a book saying something, but a person doing some. 
thing. We may mislead the unskilled by a certain way of 
speaking of the Bible as the Word of God. The Word of God 
is the Gospel, which is iz the Bible, but it is not identical with 
the Bible. The soul is not the body, though it is inseparable 
from the body, and is the object of the body. Revelation is 
less than the Bible, and it is more. Its compass is very small, 
smaller than the Bible. So far as words go, you can pack it 
into a much less space. In mere statement it is simply the 
message of Christ living on earth, dying, risen, and living in 
glory, and all for God’s glory in our reconciliation. You can 
get it into a verse like John iii. 16. But if its compass is small 
its content is vast, infinite. It is like a soul of genius, like an 
eternal soul, in a small body. Its range is beyond the compass 
of any book. For it can only be written out on the scale 
of all Humanity. And it is to be satisfied with nothing less 
than the total conquest of history, and its complete absorption 
in the Regeneration. Christ’s span of life was brief enough, 
yet He contains Christianity, He did not simply found it. 
And, moreover, above all its range in history, past or future, 
this revelation, this Gospel, involves at its spring the whole 
resource of infinite God. You can have that in no possible 
book or library of books, but only in the soul of Christ, in the 
work of Christ, in a present Christ, in the Holy Ghost. 

If revelation is, at the root of it, redemption, if it is God’s 
redeeming Act on life, and not a mere reinterpretation of life, 
then it cannot be identical with a book. The book of a great 
genius might interpret life anew, but it could not redeem life. 
Novelty, a new problem, a fresh insight, is not the essence of 
either revelation or redemption, but power is. And yet how 
could this revelation reach us without a book? Of course a 
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book is not an act; it is the record of an act, or it is the 


§ product, the monument, of an act. It tells us of an act before 


it, or it registers the act done in producing it. The book 
indeed is not the act, true enough ; but yet it is quite a neces- 
sary part of the act and its effect. What would our past be 
to us if we had no record of it? What were the drama of 
Macbeth transacted in Shakespere’s imagination alone if he 
had not given us the play in our hands ? 

Is it not clear that for a revelation like God’s we must 
have a book, and yet more than a book? 1 will put it thus. 
In the strict sense, revelation has to do only with God, and 
with God only in His personal relation tous. To us. But 
then we are not a heap of sand. Humanity is not a mere mass 
of units. It is an organism, with a history. And revelation 
therefore is God’s treatment of us in a history, in a Humanity. 
Paul says it is to bring all mankind to the fulness of the stature 
of a colossal man in Christ Jesus. If God’s treatment of us 
be redemption, it is a historic redemption. Its content is the 
living, loving, saving God; its compass is cosmic ; its sphere 
ishuman history, actual history. The means it must use is 
action, it is not literature. God does not save man by author- 
ship, by dropping a book from the sky, by dictating a work of 
more than genius. ‘That might be the way of Mohammedanism, 
or Mormonism, but it is not the way of the Gospel. God did 
not save us even by inspiring a book. He did something, 
which in its turn inspired the book. Christ wrote nothing, 
He commanded nothing to be written. And for both prophets 
and apostles, for Old Testament and New Testament, the 
writing was an afterthought. The Gospel gift from God is 
neither a book nor a genius, but a Christ. It is Himself. 
It is a person, an incarnation. It is Himself in history, that is 
to say, Himself in personal, moral action, Himself acting with 
all His holy might in sinful Humanity and on its scale, Himself 
made sin for us. The gift, then, is not a book but a fact, a 
Person, and His consummatory Act. 


But it is not even these treated as bare facts and locked in 
Vo. X.—No. 1. 16 
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a glass shrine like holy relics with a ydpus a0ixrwv iepov. They 
are facts with a meaning and a value. Christ’s revelation js 
not an incident that happened to Him, but an Act that He 
put Himself into. He gave Himself in it; and gave Himself 
not to our historic knowledge, nor to our rational conviction 
and assent, but to our living faith. And what does that mean? 
Does faith mean just that we credit the fact of Christ or of the 
Cross? Does not everything turn on the content and meaning 
of that fact, its inner value, the purpose of that act, the moral 
interpretation of it, the intention and effect of it, the way God 
knows us in it? Especially on this last. To know that js 
more than just knowing God to be there. It is rather knowing 
that there we are known of God. ‘That is the kind of revelation 
that makes Christian religion. Revelation is less being taught 
of God than being known of God ; and religion, faith, is know. 
ing that we are known, knowing as we are known, knowing in 
kind God’s knowledge of us, knowing it back again, knowing 
the true inwardness of the historic fact in which we are known, 
apprehending that wherein we are apprehended in Christ. 

So it is not a matter of sight but of insight, of personal 
response, of response with our person. The mere crucifixion 
of Jesus was no revelation. Many people saw it to whom it 
meant nothing more than any execution. It does not reach 
us as a religious thing, as revelation, till it receives a certain 
interpretation. And not any interpretation, allegorical or 
fanciful, will do, but the interpretation which saw God in it, 
and especially saw what God saw in it ; which saw not what He 
had to put up with but what He did in it, and saw that with 
the whole person and not with the vision alone, with an act of 
will and final committal and not of mere perception. Not a 
soul saw it in that way when Christ died. No one saw it or 
answered it as the Act or Purpose of God, only as the failure 
of another Messiah. ‘Therefore, besides God’s Act we must 
have God’s version of His Act. God must be His own inter- 
preter. He must explain Himself, and His action. We have 
seen that none can act for God, none reveal Him, but only 
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Himself in Christ. But we must take this other step. 
None but Himself can reveal His own revelation. “God 
only knows the love of God,” when it comes to this. So, 
besides God’s own Act in Christ’s cross, we must have, as part 
of it, God’s own reading of it as His, and as He meant it. A 
man’s great life-work may be to write a book revolutionising 
thought, but it is useless unless he secure that it is published, 
read, attended to—sometimes expounded. So God’s own Act 
of redeeming is not completed without its self-interpretation. 
That is His Word. The Work goes sounding on its glorious 
way in the Word of it, the preaching of it. The Act of re- 
deeming completes itself in the Word of reconciliation. The 
redeeming Act in Christ goes on preaching itself in the apostles 
itmade. ‘Truly, God’s self-revelation is done in the redeeming 
Act of Christ— He commendeth His own love to us in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us”; but it only comes 
home by the Word, the preaching, of the apostles, whereby 
Christ reveals His revelation to individual experience. ‘The 
apostles did not sit down to write as soon as they were in- 
spired with insight into the meaning of Christ crucified. They 
gave themselves up to the new Christ as they had never done 
when they were but disciples, and they began preaching. They 
were preaching the Word, and sending home, in His Spirit, 
God’s Act in Christ, before the most precious part of the 
Bible was there at all—the New ‘Testament. It was the 
Word, the Gospel, that made the New Testament. It was 
the preached Word that completed the revelation—not the 
written Word, which is but the memorandum, or the supple- 
ment, of the preaching, and reflects that kind of power. ‘The 
grand value of the New Testament, then, is that it is the 
supreme monument of the apostles’ preaching and action. ‘To 
put it in a crescendo, it is the condensed register of their 
spoken insight into God’s meaning of His own action in 
Christ. And it was the inspiration of the Redeemer that 
gave them this understanding. So that we might, perhaps, 
put it also in this way: God smote upon the world in 
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Christ’s act of redemption; it sounded in the apostles’ word 
of reconciliation ; and it reverberated, and goes on doing s0, 
in the Bible. 

Have we not, then, the three things in revelation? We 
have, first, God’s pure Fact and Act of redeeming revelation in 
Christ and Him crucified ; we have, second, His true, but not 
pure, Word of revelation in the apostles; and thirdly, we have 
one monument of that twofold revelation in the Bible. (The 
other monument is the Church, which I have not to discus; 
here. ) 

But, “ God’s true, but not pure, word of interpretation in 
the apostles”! This need make no one uneasy. Christ's 
interpretation, in the apostles, of His sinless Self and His 
finished Word was done through fallible men under historic and 
imperfect conditions. ‘The sense of their translation is sound 
and final, but the form is not perfect like a statue, nor is the 
marble without flaws. May I remind you that God’s own 
Act in Christ itself rose out of the very midst of human 
history, and so it has pieces of that history clinging to it. It 
did not hover over history like the cross seen by Constantine's 
army. Nor was it let down on history, perfect in beauty, final 
in form, and four square every way, like the heavenly Jerusalem 
descending out of heaven from God merely to alight on earth. 
That is poetry, not history. The act of God in Christ was im- 
bedded and involved in history. It was woven into the tissue 
of history. It had a long and wide preparation in history. It 
was blended into the pattern of Humanity. It was grafted 
into the great psychology of the race. Miraculous as it was, 
it was that. Transcendent as it was, it was immanent in the 
vast continuity of human affairs. So much was this the case 
that it has created the most tremendous difficulties for our 
faith. ‘The greatest difficulties have been created by the fact 
that the death of Christ, which consummated God’s purpose 
with the race, was yet a judicial murder and a national crime. 
“‘Him, delivered by the determinate counsel of God, ye 
wickedly slew.” ‘The one act in which God forgave the world 
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was, on its under side, an act never to be forgiven. The 
eternal salvation came by what Christ called an eternal sin. 
I do not go into discussion of that vast, that unspeakable 
problem. I only mention it to show what we must be pre- 
pared for if we take in earnest a historic Christianity, how 
mixed in its form such a revelation must be, how we must 
allow discounts and rebates. I am suggesting that if that is 


| so with the Act of salvation it is true also of the Word of that 


Act, and especially of the Bible record of that Word. Divine 
truth and human error are distinguishable but inseparable. 
If the pure and perfect Act of God when it entered human 
history was mixed with human sin in a way that baffles our 
thought, need we be surprised that the Word of that Act, as 
it entered human vehicles and human story (by speech or 
writing), should also be mixed with foreign and imperfect 
elements in a perplexing way, and a way we cannot mark off 
with scientific exactness? If the Act of salvation was bound 
up with a crime, need we be startled if its Word is mingled with 
error? Nay, the sinless Son of God Himself—God’s Word in 
John’s sense—was, by His own consent, by His emptying of 
Himself, limited and wrong on certain points where now, by 
His grace, we are right. I mean points like the authorship 
of a Psalm, or perhaps the Parousia. Need we be surprised, 
then, if we find in the written Word the limitations which 
were part of the incarnation of the eternal Word. The Bible 
is at once a document of man’s religion and more inwardly 
and deeply, a form of God’s Word, and the chief form that 
we now have; but, as it wears a human and historic shape, it 
is not immune from human weakness, limitation, and error. 
The Bible is the great sacrament of the Word, wherein the 
elements may perish if only the Word itself endure. The 
letter of Scripture is the reverend bread and wine, but the 
consecrating Word and the power they convey is the Gospel. 
The Bible is there for the sake of the Gospel within it. 
Anything might happen to the Bible if only it glorified the 
Gospel. ‘That is the true and safe perspective for us. We 
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must take the whole Gospel for our salvation, but we need not 
take, cannot take, the whole Bible. I find some help in a way 
of putting it which others may think fine drawn. I ventured 
once to say we need not take the whole Bible, but we must 
take the Bible as a whole. Truly, we cannot do what we are 
sometimes asked to do. We cannot dissect the Word, the 
revelation, out of the Bible and hold it up to be sharply seen; 
but we can distil it. We can see it as a finer light in light, 
We can feel in the Bible a fulness which we can never put 
together from its parts. It is the “fulness of the whole earth 
that is God’s glory,” not its detail; so it is the fulness of the 
Bible, the Bible as a totality, that is the Word of Gospel, not 
a Bible in sections, texts, and atoms. There is a Bible within 
the Bible emerging and enlarging through it. That is God's 
saving will and work, which He makes felt. It is the gospel 
of His redemptive purpose and action. The Gospel, the 
revelation, is organic in the Bible, it is not composite. It came 
in divers times and manners, but as the dawn comes in 
different skies, and lands, and seasons; it is not pieced 
together as a puzzle that can be taken down. The Bible is 
not true in compartments. Only the lowest organisms are 
equally vital in each several and severed part. 

And, again, this unity and fulness of the Bible, like the 
fulness of the whole earth, is not something to be viewed on 
the flat, but in a perspective. To the infant everything is 
equally near, and it puts out its hand for the gas as it does 
for its bottle. Only an experience (which we all forget) 
teaches us the meaning of near and far. And there is no 
greater difference between the trained and the untrained mind 
than the power of judging distance, the sense of relative 
values, the tact of degrees, the grasp of the hierarchy of 
truth ; or in religion it is the measure of things according to 
what Paul calls the proportion of faith. To the untaught 
man most things, except so far as they affect his business or 
his bosom, are of equal and monotonous value. His world is 
a mere background for some form of egoism; and it is a 
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background painted as a piece of decoration would be, and 
not as a picture—it is on the flat. It is without perspective. 
Heaven is as near as earth; the horizon is at the door. The 
man is as ready to be interested in one thing as another, if 
only it be made interesting. His universe is like an infinite 
newspaper in which items of every kind are lowered before 
him on one sheet of things clean and unclean. But that is 
not the way of life or the manner of truth. Truth and reality 
exist in infinite gradations ; among truths there is primogeni- 
ture and prerogative; there is degree, priority, rank, and 
place; there are shades, perspectives, evolutions. Beginnings 
tise to closes; there is a development of truth as well as of 
time, which grows richer and fuller always, and shows more 
and more the true right to reign. The truth of the world 
as one universe, the truth in which it is all destined to end, 
rises out of it in the glorious hierarchy of a varied and 
ordered fulness, from men, angels, and archangels, to the 
very Son of God. Out of a fiery mist and chaos the world 
rose, and out of the world comes the wonder of human 
society, its ordered discipline and achievements, the principles 
of genius, the victory of the saints, and the redemption 
of the Son of God; from which the Church rises as the 
greatest product of history, and the Bible as the senior 
colleague of the Church. So it is also within the Bible itself. 
Elements are there which in time we leave behind, because 
they were only a soil from which the ruling truths grew, a 
medium from which they condensed and rose. Beliefs and 
cults are shed which were but the chrysalis of living faith. 
The silk is drawn off the cocoon and spun fine. Truths them- 
selves are refined and exalted, and lost in higher truths. Out of 
the flux of imagination there crystallises the jewel of faith. To 
change the image, out of the popular religion of Israel as a 
mere piece of civilisation hatches the living revelation of God, 
with healing in its wings. Out of tribal wars and national de- 
liverances rises the world’s redemption. In the midst of some 
Hebrew superstition emerges the prophetic religion. Out of 
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orgiastic dervishes develop the prophets. Out of prophetic 
fantasy ascends apostolic faith. Eschatological dreams ascend 
and come to themselves in the kingdom of heaven and the 
city of God. Thus as we ponder our Bible it becomes alive 
not at points only, or in great texts, but all along the swelling 
line. We come to see in it a living process, in which there are 
continually being thrown to the surface those things that are 
meant to consolidate, and stay, and rule. And there is also, 
debris thrown down, which we can then afford to leave and lose. 
There is a great process of crystallisation going on, and the 
mere bulk of the book is no measure of the diamonds it makes, 
The Christian doctor, for instance, loses his belief in demons, 
while he gains faith in Christ who exorcised them. The 
preacher gains faith in the Spirit as he strips off those early 
rhapsodies of wild seers in Israel, or the first babblings of the 
young Church as it spoke with unruly tongues. Even Isaiah 
(to go back for an instance) held and spread the fatal belief 
that Jerusalem was impregnable ; and long afterwards it created 
the public infatuation in which Jerusalem was overthrown; 
but Christ drew the heart out of the prophet’s message, and 
founded on it a Church against which the gates of hell cannot 
prevail. We are being taught by recent scholarship that 
almost every Christian belief is the sublimation and, still more, 
the capitalisation into eternal values, of dreams or mythologies 
that filled the world of that time. They had worked like 
yeast in the generations before, and they swelled in aspiration 
among the peoples around. Christ said the great Amen to 
the human prayer, but not to every petition of it. He answered 
its need, and not its ignorance, in asking. In the Bible the 
Spirit of God is continually coming to itself in a creative 
evolution, finding itself, shedding the form of a stage to win 
the freedom of the goal, and keeping only the things that are 
before out of all the things it leaves behind. Yea, the very 
teaching of Christ in His apostles corrects, sublimates, and 
eternalises the words of His own mouth upon earth, which 
were sometimes said but to the hour or the man, and did not 
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bind the Church for ever. But if ever Christ’s teaching in 
His preaching apostles is more valuable than His teaching of 
His learning disciples, it is only because of His own Act in the 
Cross and in the Spirit, which fulfilled and finished all. It was 
Christ teaching all the time, and teaching concretely, as His 
way was—speaking to the existing situation with the oppor- 
tunism of the changeless and eternal. 

Let me close by illustrating what I mean from within the 
teaching of Christ Himself. ‘Take the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. Regard it for a moment as if the whole Bible were 
squeezed into that tractable size. ‘Treat it as the Bible in small 
—as a Bibelot. What have you there? You have the 
medium and the matter, the husk and the kernel, the setting 
and the jewel, the ore and the gold, the scenery and the soul. 
You have the large pictorial element, the vehicle, and within 
it the truth or idea. You have scenery sketched in from the 
notions current at that time about the world beyond death, 
and you have the truth which Christ used these to teach. 
You have a background taken over ready made from inferior 
artists, and you have the foreground carefully painted by the 
Lord Himself. The day is gone by when we could find in 
the drapery of the parable a topography of the future state, 
guaranteed accurate by the authority of Christ. He tells us 
nothing of such posthumous geography or precedure. He 
gives us no book of the dead. He did not come either to 
correct or to sanction the popular ideas on such things. He 
simply made parables of them, as in other parables He invented 
or remembered. He may have shared these popular beliefs, as 
He knew but of a flat earth and a revolving sun. He could 
treat these notions as the mere setting for His truths. They 
were but fuel for His flame. 

But beyond all the scenery He had two ideas in the front of 
this parable that He did mean to stamp and to wing—possibly 
there may be two parables fused up in our story, with an idea 
to each. First, He did want to press the truth, which so 
often engaged Him, of heaven’s bouleversement of earth, God’s 
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subversion of the social verdict. He often taught that the 
kingdom of heaven was in a standing irony to the social order, 
that grace upset the current criteria of social worth (as in the 
case of the prodigal and his brother), and that it meant the 
revaluation of the moral values of the natural order, and often 
their inversion,—the first last and the last first. And, secondly, 
He wished to send home the principle that, in spite of that, 
grace had a moral basis, that it was not freakish, and was not 
magical, and was not sensational, that the soul’s fate was 
settled by a moral revelation rather than a miraculous. “If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets neither will they believe 
if one rise from the dead.” It is the moral appeal that is the 
marrow of the Gospel, not the prodigious, not the portentous, 
not the thaumaturgic, not the astounding; it is the spiritual, 
the redemptive, not the sensational. The saving revelation is 
addressed to the guilty conscience, not to the domestic affec- 
tions, and not to the sense of wonder. It is directed to the 
sinful soul and not the mind agape. Its genius is faith and 
not imagination, not mere sensibility; and what it would 
produce in us is not an impression but a confession. 

Such is the Gospel in this parable ; it is its truth, its burthen, 
its message. And such is the place of the Gospel in the Bible. 
It is blended, for educational purposes, with much that has no 
voucher, no perpetuity. Much is scaffolding that is taken 
down for the house to appear. The Bible has its earthly 
house which must be dissolved for the sake of God’s building, 
heavenly and eternal. It is this latter that concerns our 
Kternity. We shall not be judged by what we thought of 
the Bible, but by what we did with its Gospel; not by what 
we knew of the Bible, but by the way it made us realise we 
were known of God. We shall be rich not by the ore but by 
the gold. It is not our wonderful body that goes with us 
into eternity, it is our more precious soul. So it is not the 
Bible, it is the Gospel. We shall not read the Bible any 
more when we pass from this world (so far as one may 
meddle with such forecasts); but the Gospel we shall read 
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for ever and ever; and it will deepen upon our gaze as life 
unto life or death unto death. 

But is not all this fatal to the Bible? Is it not its 
destruction by modern criticism? ‘To which may I answer 
that the Christian function of death is not destruction but 
resurrection? The Bible would die well if the Gospel lived 
better. In the grace and providence of God Christian criticism 
is doing for us what death is meant to do in the same provi- 
dence. It is detaching and releasing, loosing and letting go; 
it is sifting the eternal Gospel from the form of history and 
the milieu of time. It is distilling the precious soul from the 
valuable body for heavenly places—as indeed all experience 
is meant to do. The great function of criticism is positive. 
It is not negative, not fatal. Death and judgment are not 
there to upset all, but to set all up; they are there less 
to destroy wrong than to establish right. The end of 
judgment is righteousness. And criticism is but the Greek 
for judgment, and judgment is but the Latin for righteous- 
ness. So criticism is the agent of right and truth. Judg- 
ment is not a dreadful thing but a glorious, not an awful 
doom but a mighty hope. That, at least, is the Bible view 
of it. It was looked forward to. And such is the purpose and 
promise of the form of judgment called criticism. It is the 
elimination of the Gospel from the religion of a certain race and 
from the record of a certain stage of culture. It is its clear 
display by a slow, careful, brilliant, and luminous search of the 
Scriptures. Amid all our popular neglect of the Bible in 
the Church it has never received such attention from the 
mnd of the Church as it has to-day. The form of the 
attention is critical, and criticism always begins by being 
analytic, negative, and even censorious, because the abuse of 
authority leaves so much to clear away. But it ends with 
being positive and appreciative. It is a cleansing fire. It 
prunes for the sake of more fruit. And at this moment it is 
passing from the one stage to the other. It is passing into 
the positive, appreciative, and constructive stage. The Bible 
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is not dead, it is in the course of resurrection. And in such 
a way as I have shown. Revelation is truly in the greatest 
danger from evolution; but criticism would release it from 
mere evolution by making the book of one age to be the 
preacher to all time, by distinguishing the revelation from 
the preacher who is only made by the revelation ; and it would 
secure by worship of the Gospel more true reverence for the 
Bible that grew round the Gospel. 

Criticism, therefore, is not to be discouraged but to be 
criticised. It grows to its work at compound interest, so to 
say, by the criticism of criticism. One school criticises the 
other, correcting but continuing its tradition, and exalting 
its life. The higher criticises the lower, and all is criticised 
by the highest, by the central revelation and gospel of grace, 
The Bible is to be judged by its Word, and its Word is judged 
by its Christ and His work—the Book by the message and 
the message by the Act in Jesus Christ. 

The one fatal thing against which I would presume to 
protest is the vague, careless, and, forgive me if I say, lazy 
habit of dismissing the Bible from your interest because you 
have heard, because Gashmu hath said it, that criticism has 
knocked the bottom out of the Bible and left the sides to 
fallin. You do not really know that it is so, but you have 
vaguely heard it. The real students of the Bible do not 
speak in that way, the men you do not hear so much about, 
but who really settle things. It is only the casual, the 
shallow, the gossips of that region who talk so. And to judge 
the Gospel by gossip, or the Church by chit-chat, is as if you 
should be engrossed by the tattle of strangers about the frail 
and aged body in which your mother carries still a spirit so 
high and a faith so eternal. 

P. T. FORSYTH. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRESENT AGE. 


Proressor FRANK THILLY, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 


Tue entire social life of the Middle Ages was based upon 
the principle of subordination: in religion, morals, politics, 
economics, education, science, and philosophy the word 
authority was writ large. As the vicegerent of God on 
earth, Holy Mother Church assumed the mastership in things 
spiritual and things temporal, and spoke with authority. 
Since she received the truth from God direct, what need 
was there of searching for it: what need for philosophy except 
as the handmaiden of theology? MHuman reason was limited 
to systematising and rendering intelligible the revealed truths 
or dogmas of the Christian religion. The individual was 
subordinate to the Church in his religious beliefs: the Church 
stood between him and his God; in all the important matters 
of life and death, the shadow of the cross appeared. There 
was no salvation for the individual outside the great organisa- 
tion which watched him from the cradle to the grave, and 
even gave him his passports to heaven. Education, too, was 
a function of the ecclesiastic hierarchy: to be sure, who should 
teach God’s truth but the medium through whom it was 
revealed ; and who, besides, should exercise the censorship 
over human conduct but the supreme earthly authority 
of right and justice ? 


The same principle of authority and subordination for a 
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time determined the relation between Church and State; the 
Church considered herself superior to the State: as the moo, 
is to the sun, so is the State to the Church. Picture to your. 
selves the German Emperor doing penance before the castle 
of the Pope at Canossa, and praying for the removal of the 
ban of excommunication! And within the State itself the 
individual again found himself under discipline and restraint, 
socially, politically, economically : for the great mass of people 
obedience was the law of life, subjection of the self to the 
authority of some group: obedience to the rulers, obedience 
to the guild, obedience to the lord, obedience to the head 
of the family. 

The entire history of the modern era, from the fourteenth 
century on, may be viewed as an awakening of the spirit of 
reflection, as a quickening of criticism, as a revolt against 
authority and tradition, as a protest against absolutism and 
collectivism, as a demand for freedom of thought, feeling, 
and action. The political conflict has been settled in favour 
of the State, and the State has gradually absorbed the functions 
of the Church as the organ of civilisation: ecclesiasticism has 
given way to nationalism. Within the State itself there has 
been a growing tendency towards individualism: the spirit 
of democracy, the demand for equal rights is abroad in every 
land. ‘The spirit of independence which raised its voice against 
the authority of the Church, in time attacked the paternalism 
of the State, and the doctrine of political non-interference 
finally became the ideal of the individualist. The same spirit 
manifested itself in the economic sphere: the old guild system 
disappeared, the individual threw off his fetters, and demanded 
to be let alone in working out his economic salvation. 

We are confronted with the same phenomenon in the 
empire of the intellect, with the same antagonism to tutelage, 
the same demand for a free field. Reason becomes the 
authority in science and philosophy. The notion begins to 
prevail that truth is not something to be handed down by 
authority or decreed by papal bulls, but something to be 
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acquired, something to be achieved by free and impartial 
inquiry, and the gaze is turned from the contemplation of 
supernatural things to the examination of natural things, from 
heaven to earth,—theology yields her crown to science and 
philosophy. What characterises the higher intellectual life 
of the centuries immediately following the Middle Ages is an 
abiding faith in the power of human reason, an intense interest 
in natural things, a lively yearning for civilisation and progress. 
Knowledge, however, let it be noted, is esteemed and desired 
not only for its own sake, but also for its utility, for its 
practical value: knowledge means power. Nearly all the 
great leaders of thought, from Francis Bacon down, are 
interested in the practical applications of the results of 
scientific investigation, and look forward with an enthusiastic 
optimism to a coming era of wonderful achievements in the 
mechanic arts, technology, medicine, as well as in the field of 
social institutions. The apotheosis of reason is reached in the 
eighteenth century during the so-called period of enlighten- 
ment, the self-conceited age, as Goethe once called it; reason 
now proudly sits upon the throne once occupied by ecclesiastical 
authority, and in her supreme self-confidence believes herself 
competent to solve all problems: everything is clear to her, 
she has a rational explanation for everything, for the State, 
religion, morality, language, and the universe as a whole: she 
sees through them all. 

But pride goes before the fall. The spirit of criticism which 
had undermined tradition and authority and enthroned reason, 
at last began to assail that reason itself and to question the 
truth of its deliverances. Criticism insisted that before reason 
venture upon the sea of speculation, the seaworthiness of the 
craft be examined. For more than a hundred years the work 
of testing the vessel of knowledge and of taking soundings has 
been going on, with the result that the old ship is seldom seen 
on the high seas any longer. To put it mildly, our age is 
sceptical of the power of the human reason to reach a rational 
explanation of the universe as a whole: for it metaphysics or 
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philosophy as certain knowledge of the hidden essence of 
things is an unrealisable illusion. Philosophy has _ been 
relegated with theology to the lumber-room of thought. We 
cannot prove the existence of God, freedom, and immortality; 
such questions, and indeed all questions of ultimates, are beyond 
our ken. We can know only what we experience; we are 
limited to our sense-perception, and even here we can reach 
only a high degree of probability. 

This sceptical and agnostic attitude towards philosophical 
inquiries and the restriction of knowledge to the field of 
experience have exercised a significant influence upon the 
current of latter-day thought. The interest in natural science, 
as the only sphere in which practical certainty can be reached, 
has steadily increased ; scientific methods have been introduced 
into other fields of study ; modern research has become wonder- 
fully intensified and specialised; and remarkable practical 
results have been achieved. The fond hopes of the pioneers of 
the modern era have been more than realised, and our 
generation has made the most wonderful progress in the 
application of the physical and biological sciences that the 
world has ever seen. 

One of the consequences of this aversion from philosophy 
and glorification of the natural sciences was the reappearance 
of materialism. Forgetful of the protests against metaphysics 
as a sham science—physics, beware of metaphysics !—men of 
scientific bent began to embrace materialistic world-views 
under the label of scientific truth, during the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Nothing seemed simpler than to construct 
the universe out of numberless particles of matter in motion. 
The problem of life, to be sure, had seemed a stumbling-block 
to many: they could not account for the wonderfully adapted 
organic forms by means of mechanical principles alone. But 
materialism received a powerful ally in the new theory of 
evolution which was proposed by Charles Darwin, and which, 
for the majority of scientific thinkers, smoothed out the 
difficulties in the mechanical explanation of the world. It 
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seemed easy enough to account for simple protoplasmic matter 
as the coming together of material atoms, so that when man 
was shown to have evolved from this simple beginning, the 
trick was done, the problem was solved, the world’s secret was 
out. This evolutionistic materialism became the creed of the 
new scientific enlightenment, and I wonder whether it is not 
still the most popular, though secret, doctrine among the 
great mass of students of science to-day ? 

Strangely enough, the despisers of philosophy have over- 
looked the fact that this materialism is itself nothing more nor 
less than a system of metaphysics. So strong is the meta- 
physical craving in the heart of man that even the most 
cautious scientist cannot pluck it out. Many scientific 
thinkers, however, are coming frankly to recognise that 
materialism is a philosophy and not “a scientifically proved 
fact,” and are relegating it with all philosophy to the fairyland 
of poetry, conjecture, and faith, taking the agnostic ground 
that we can know nothing except what we experience through 
our senses. Other leaders of science are attacking materialism 
itself, declaring it to be a false theory, one not at all justified 
by the facts of natural science, and are repudiating the attempt 
to explain the universe by means of mechanical principles. 
Occasional voices are also being heard in the camp of the 
biologists against the mechanical theory of life and even 
against the Darwinian doctrine of evolution, and a tendency 
to go back to some form of vitalism is asserting itself. 

But the evolutionary conception remains the dominant idea 
ofour age. ‘Though the modern thinker may refuse to accept 
all the consequences that have been drawn by enthusiastic 
supporters of Darwinism, he still continues to believe that 
things are not made, but grow, that they are products of 
evolution, that to understand a thing, you must know how it 
came to be what it is, and, if possible, what it is going to be. 
This evolutionistic or genetic way of looking at the world has 
taken the place of the old rationalistic interpretation of the 


eighteenth century, and is being applied in all fields of 
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investigation, not only in biology, but in religion, morality, 
politics, language, literature, and art. 

With the ascendency of the natural sciences metaphysics 
fell into neglect and even into contempt, and philosophy, the 
former queen, became almost apologetic in her tone. The 
philosophers began to devote themselves to a more critical 
study of the particular branches of their field, like logic, 
psychology, ethics, esthetics, and the history of philosophy, 
and fought shy of system-building. But the reappearance of 
the old enemy, materialism in modern garb, aroused their 
fighting blood and united them in a common cause of 
opposition. And to-day we note also, here and there, cautious 
attempts at constructing a theory of the universe. This is a 
favourable sign, for no civilised people can long rest content 
without a Weltanschauung, without some conception of man’s 
place in nature. And it is also a favourable symptom, in my 
opinion, that modern philosophy is written in an idealistic key; 
perhaps it may succeed in winning its way into the life of our 
age and arousing a love of ideals. There are abundant expres- 
sions of discontent with a purely materialistic interpretation of 
the world, symptoms of a growing faith, crude though they 
often are, in a world of ideas, as witness the interest in 
Christian science, psychic research, and similar movements. 

In spite of these favourable signs, however, of a revival 
of the philosophical spirit, our times may still be described 
as sceptical and indifferent so far as the discussion of ultimate 
questions is concerned, particularly in the United States. 
The age looks with a kindly eye upon investigations that 
promise practical results, and philosophy bakes no_ bread. 
The practical test is applied to knowledge; we even have 4 
philosophy, an American philosophy, pragmatism, which 
makes the practical test the criterion of truth. The popular 
question is: What is the use of your knowledge, what can 
you do with it? What are the results? And a narrow inter- 
pretation is more often than not placed upon the practical 
consequences demanded: such knowledge is valued most 
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as will help most to advance material progress: we are fond 
of speaking of our prosperity, our wealth, our natural resources, 
our crops, our cattle grazing on a thousand hills. 

The critical, individualistic, and practical spirit of the 
times has also affected our religion. The old theology is 
spoken of as dead—except for an occasional heresy trial 
it shows no signs of life,—and it would be difficult to discover 
from the sermons preached in the different churches what 
the dogmas of these churches are. Religious individualism 
has continued to grow since the Reformation, and the sects 
have multiplied beyond all measure, particularly in the 
democratic countries. The clergy are interested in the 
practical problems of the day, in social, economic, political, 
and moral issues, and many attempts are being made to 
improve the material and moral conditions of life, to make 
life in this world worth living, to establish the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

The tendencies we have been describing have been active in 
all departments of life. In the political and economic spheres 
there has been a constant digging up of the roots and a steady 
struggle for independence and individualism since the Middle 
Ages. ‘The watchwords of the French Revolution, liberty, 
fraternity, equality, and the American doctrine that all men 
are created free and equal, are political expressions of the 
same spirit that broke the power of the greatest religious 
organisation that ever existed. The democratic ideal of 
government of the people for the people and by the people 
is still fighting for realisation,—in monarchies and democracies 
alike, and on both hemispheres. The problems yet to be 
solved are many and serious. In our own country political 
individualism has shown a tendency to degenerate into 
political selfishness. The will of the people is frequently 
thwarted by combinations of selfish individuals, a hierarchy 
of bosses with an organisation so strong that nothing short 
of a moral revolution can break it. The faith of the people 
in the representatives appointed for them by these feudal 
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lords——often at the behest of self-seeking economic groups— 
is not strong; the spectacle of our National Congress often 
controlled by a few bosses is duplicated on a smaller scale 
by many Legislatures and Town Councils or whatever thei 
names may be. Formerly, parliamentary bodies represented 
the people against the encroachments of the overlord; 
nowadays the relation is frequently reversed, and it often 
happens that our higher executive officers represent the 
people against the representatives of the people. This fact 
accounts for the popularity of men like Cleveland, Roosevelt, 
Hughes, and Wilson among the common people of the land, 
the great army of the unorganised, and this fact too accounts 
for the growing demand for direct primaries, the nomination 
of senators by the people, the initiative, the referendum, and/ 
the recall. All these reforms are indicative of the people’ 
distrust of the organs which have been evolved to give 
expression to the popular will, and reveal a purpose to 
correct the evils of a selfish individualism. This active 
phase of political selfishness is matched by a passive side, 
which is shown by citizens who neglect their political functions: 
these are men who, on the plea of attending to their business, 
are unwilling to make any personal sacrifices for the public 
good. Some selfish individuals, in other words, go into 
politics for their own selfish purposes; other selfish individuals 
stay out of politics for their own selfish purposes. And the 
pernicious inactivity of the latter class is perhaps largely 
responsible for the pernicious activity of the former. 

In the economic field we find a similar situation: the 
emancipation of the individual from control has not proved 
an unmixed blessing. Economic individualism has brought 
many evils and problems in its train. The stronger individuals 
have gained wealth and power, the weaker ones have dis- 
covered that they cannot stand alone. Unrestricted indi- { 
vidualism has defeated the very object of individualism, which 
was the development of a society of free individuals. The 
demand to be let alone, laisser-faire, which now comes from 
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the man who is satisfied, is met by the plea to make the other 
fellow stop, which now comes from the dissatisfied. In the 
industrial realm there is friction between the big men and 
the little men, and there are clashes between capital and 
labour. Huge industrial enterprises have been formed which 
have not always been actuated by a keen desire to respect 
the rights of the weaker. It is not astonishing that these 
large concerns have been able to influence legislation in their 
interest when we remember that there are corrupt political 
machines which know no party in their loyalty to the common 
platform called the pocket-book. Nor is it astonishing that 
the working-men should have formed unions for their pro- 
tection and improvement, and that they too should manifest 
a deplorable unwillingness to sacrifice their selfish interests 
to the common good. 

Many remedies are being proposed to cure the inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth, to prevent the exploitation of 
the weaker by the stronger, and to enable each individual to 
lead a dignified human life. Socialism declares that this end 
can be reached only by a collective system of production 
which would place the means of production under official ad- 
ministration. ‘This theory represents the most drastic reaction 
against the J/azsser-faire or let-us-alone doctrine and unre- 
stricted individualism. In the meanwhile the State has been 
attempting to cure abuses by a stricter regulation of the free 
play of egoism: laws have been enacted regulating trusts, 
railroads, interstate commerce, and the relations between 
employers and employés: eight-hour laws, factory laws, child 
labour laws, and laws looking to the protection and improve- 
ment of the labourer in general. In many countries the State 
is extending its functions, approximating more closely the 
socialistic ideals: the State administration of the postal system, 
the government ownership of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
forests, mines: the establishment of labour-insurance and 
old-age pensions by the State: the municipal ownership 
of water, lighting, telephone, and transportation systems 
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are all examples of the changing conception of the functions 
of government. 

As has been said, these tendencies in government and the 
promulgation of socialistic theories may be viewed as a re. 
action against the /atsser-faire doctrine as it has worked out 
in practice. Protests against selfish individualism have als 
been raised in modern systems of ethics, which make social 
welfare or the greatest happiness of the greatest number the 
ultimate standard of right and wrong. The climax in the 
opposition to individualism is reached in the teachings oj 
those who make sympathy and the renunciation of self the 
criteria of the true morality. This doctrine, which was taught 
by the German philosopher, Schopenhauer, was preached a 
the essence of true religion by the Russian Tolstoi. But 
individualism too has its defenders and prophets: one of 
them, Herbert Spencer, the philosopher of industrialism, a 
native of the country in which the /aisser-faire theory has 
always felt at home; another, Friedrich Nietzsche, the child 
of a people among whom socialism has made great headway, 
According to Spencer, who plants himself on evolutionistic 
ground, the prosperity of a species is best subserved when, 
among adults, each experiences the good and evil results of 
his own nature and consequent conduct. Hence the indi- 
viduals must not so interfere with one another as to prevent 
the receipt by each of the benefits which his actions naturally 
bring to him, or to transfer to others the evils which his 
actions naturally bring. The incorporated mass of citizens 
has to maintain the conditions under which each may gain 
the fullest life compatible with the fullest lives of fellow- 
citizens. All-embracing State functions characterise a low 
social type, and progress to a higher social type is marked 
by relinquishment of functions. The State must protect its 
members from foreign invasion and hinder internal aggressions, 
and for the rest keep its hands off. 

The theory of evolution has also been appealed to in 
support of an extreme fourm of individualism. Life is 4 
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struggle for existence; every individual strives to preserve 
himself and promote his own interests. He enters into 
competition with his fellows for the means of subsistence 
which are limited, and to the victor belong the spoils. The 
individuals who are best fitted for the struggle win and ought 
to win, for the survival of the fittest is the end of existence. 
They are the ones who ought to be selected in the great 
winnowing process of life, and they will be selected if nature is 
allowed to prevail, if unnatural and artificial conditions are not 
introduced to interfere with progress. Sympathy or altruism 
is injurious to the survival of the fittest, for it tends to preserve 
not the fit but the unfit, the sick, the halt, the lame, and the 
blind; the defective, the delinquent, and the abnormal, the 
derelicts and failures. Sympathy leads to the preservation of 
the incompetent. The free play of egoism would lead to the 
elimination of the undesirable elements in our civilisation : 
the failures could not stand alone; without the help of the 
strong they would go to the wall. This way of looking at life 
has been presented in the most exaggerated form by Nietzsche : 
and it is the practical philosophy of a great many persons who 
would never confess it even to themselves. 

Political individualism reaches a climax in anarchism. 
Nietzsche did not preach anarchism,—indeed he was most 
violently opposed to it. He believed in a firm government, in 
the strong arm, in the exercise of force. But the power was 
to be in the hands of the powerful, of the best, of the aristocrats. 
The mob, the rabble, the failures, must be ruled with rigour by 
the strong; the populace is to be used as an instrument in the 
hands of the overlords, the overmen, for the realisation of their 
ideals. Nietzsche’s individualism is therefore not a theory of 
unrestricted individualism : he believes in severe discipline and 
order. But healthy individuals cannot be developed unless 
they are released from responsibility for and to the weaklings. 
Philosophical anarchism, however, demands the removal of 
political restraint, it believes that restraint hinders progress 
and happiness, that if governmental force were removed, in- 
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dividuals would be best able to take care of themselves. It js 
interesting to note that Tolstoi pleads for the removal of force 
for a different reason: the exercise of force violates the prin- 
ciple of love: resist ye not evil. Militant anarchism believes 
in using any means whatever to break down force and to free 
the individual. Its aim is to destroy the force of authority 
by means of force. In this form of anarchism we have come 
to the total bankruptcy of unrestricted individualism. 

All these views represent a protest against over-socialisation 
and a plea for the self-assertion of the individual. ‘They appeal 
to thinkers who see in our modern life an increasing tendency 
to subject the individual to too much restraint, to make him a 
cog in a machine, to rob him of his independence of thought, 
feeling, and action, to hinder him from living out his own 
natural life. This spirit has issued in a protest against the 
compulsion of tradition and authority in religion, law, morals, 
education, literature, art, and all the departments of life. It is 
the same old ego that is here struggling against its fetters, 
trying to burst the bonds that civilisation has woven for it. 
The movement is expressed in literature by personalities like 
Walt Whitman, Ibsen, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Maeterlinck, 
Strindberg, and d’Annunzio. 

I have tried to trace the evolution of the individualistic 
spirit in the theoretical and in the practical fields. It must 
not be supposed, however, that individualism as a philosophy 
of life is the paramount philosophy, for that is not the case. 
Ever since the days of Socrates, ethics has demanded that the 
individual subordinate himself to the law of reason, and in the 
most recent ethical systems regard for the social welfare has 
been emphasised as the true moral criterion. Hegel’s view 
that the highest form of morality consists in subordination to 
the State, and Green’s conception that the true self is realised 
in devotion to the good of others, certainly leave no room for 
laisser-faire. Spencer qualifies his individualism and promises 
that in the future men will vie with one another in the per- 
formance of altruistic acts, and even Nietzsche demands that 
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his overmen treat each other with justice and kindness. The 
aim of modern ethical philosophy as a whole has been to keep 
the balance between individualism and universalism: it has 
warned against exaggerated self-assertion as well as exaggerated 
self-renunciation. The fear that restrictive measures may 
degrade the individual and hinder the creation of a higher 
type has aroused a protest against over-socialisation in many 
quarters, and this after all is a healthy symptom in our 
civilisation, as wholesome as is the protest against over- 
individualisation. 

We have outlined some of the currents in our modern life. 
We have noted an opposition to authority, a striking-out of 
the individual in politics, religion, philosophy, science, educa- 
tion, morals, literature and art, in the field of economics and 
every form of social life. This attitude has resulted in scep- 
ticism with regard to metaphysics, agnosticism and atheism in 
religion, and positivism in science ; in theoretical and practical 
materialism ; in the exaggeration of practical efficiency every- 
where; in the decline of the civic virtues and the patriotism 
of peace; in egoism and pessimism. And now what is the 
outlook? Are we on the down-grade ? 

“Have the triumphs gained over matter and space,” asks 
Lowes Dickinson in his Letters of a Chinese Official, “been 
secured at the cost of spiritual insight and force? Has the 
immense achievement of our people in the development of 
the practical arts been accomplished by any serious contribution 
to science, literature, and art? Has the soul grown with the 
body, or is it tending to atrophy and decay?” And his answer 
is not encouraging: “ When I review my impressions of the 
average English citizen, impressions based on many years’ study, 
what kind of man do I see? I see one divorced from nature, 
but unreclaimed by art ; instructed but not educated ; assimila- 
tive but incapable of thought. ‘Trained in the tenets ofa religion 
in which he does not really believe,—for he sees it flatly contra- 
dicted in every relation of life,—he dimly feels that it is prudent 
to conceal under a mask of piety the atheism he is hardly intelli- 
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gent enough to avow ; and, what is more important, his morals 
are as conventional as his creed. Charity, chastity, self-abnego. 
tion, contempt of the world and its prizes—these are the words 
on which he has been fed from his childhood upward.” 

All living processes show tendencies of dissolution which 
we are bound to misinterpret if we consider them out of their 
relations. There is no need of pessimism when we take a 
broad view of the whole course of human development, when 
we compare our time with the past, and take account of the 
progression from a stage of close organisation, authority, and 
force towards a stage of higher individual freedom, the stage of 
citizenship, as Hobhouse calls it, at which the individual is no 
longer a subject, but a member of society, a free individual 
who approves of the social union. In working away from 
authority we have somewhat overshot the mark: the problem 
here is to correct the evils of an exaggerated self-assertion, to 
harmonise the freedom of the individual with the good of the 
whole, and in the solution of this problem we are at present 
engaged. Our ideal must always be to produce strong, self- 
dependent personalities, but we are unwilling to regard anyone 
without social feeling as a completely developed personality. 
A self-seeking man, a man who rides roughshod over his 
fellows, a man devoid of moral sense and sympathy, is not a 
strong personality. The social man is the superman. 

W hat we particularly need is an abiding faith in ideals—in 
spiritual ideals, for mere material progress is not worth fighting 
for, except as a means to something better. If all the sweat 
and blood and tears of mankind shall mean no more than the 
preservation of atrophied souls in bodies that wax fat in idleness 
and luxury, then indeed life becomes a stupid farce, and the 
sooner its actors are chased from the boards the better. Only 
a worthy life is worth living. If we mean by rabble purely 
vegetable existences, then Nietzsche is right, the rabble is not 
worth while. 

FRANK THILLY. 


Corne.u UNIversiry. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE. No. 1. 


ANOTHER APPEAL TO ENGLISH 
GENTLEMEN. 


Tue Ricut Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON- 
INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London. 


Writtnc as I am on the spur of a hill overlooking forty 
miles of the lovely scenery of Surrey and Berkshire, watching 
the evolutions of my comrades of the London Rifle Brigade, 
my first appeal to English gentlemen must be the obvious 
duty of learning how to defend their country. 

(1) I am by my calling, and I hope by my temperament, a 
man of peace ; but some of the talk of the present day condemn- 
ing all forms of military service seems to me to partake of 
the nature of Cant. 

Patriotism always has been considered a religious duty ; 
and, as I understand Christianity, there is no idea in it of 
underrating the old solid virtues which have been admired in 
all ages, and which belong to natural religion. The saying of 
the old Latin poet, ‘‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” is 
still true, and still it ought to be a sweet and pleasant thing to 
live for your country and to serve it. 

I confess that it makes me angry to hear a man lounging 
in an arm-chair in Piccadilly speak contemptuously of the young 
fellows from the city who give up their only fortnight’s holiday 


in the year to learn how to handle a rifle or “ form fours” ; 
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or of the other young men who, after being trained in the 
Officers’ Training Corps, spend weeks in camp in training 
their companies. 

I have long thought that we shall come to universal 
service, and that it will be a good thing for the morale and 
physique of the nation when we do; but those who most 
dislike the idea, and most firmly believe in the voluntary 
principle, should be the first to come forward and make the 
step unnecessary in the only possible way, which is, by making 
the Voluntary Territorial Army an unqualified success. 

Already we are looking forward with considerable appre- 
hension to 1913, when many of those who have signed-on will 
have finished their contract ; but if English gentlemen would 
really take the matter up, they still have sufficient power of 
leadership to make the thing a success, and would find, | 
believe, a new interest in life. 

(2) But then I must go a step further—we must train the 
boys. 

Nothing in my recollection has done so much good to 
the London boy as the semi-military training under which he 
has been brought by the Boys’ Brigade, Church Lads’ Brigade, 
Cadet Corps, and now by the patrols of Scouts. One visit, 
for instance, to Caxton Hall, when the old members of the 
London Division C.L.B. are gathered for an annual meeting, 
would convince anyone who was doubtful of the wonderful 
success of the movement. A visitor would see five hundred 
young fellows of from nineteen to twenty-three years of age, 
set-up, strong, healthy, nearly all teetotallers, and with the 
alertness, self-respect, and discipline they have learnt by their 
years in the Brigade. 

Now, how is this wonderful work to be kept up? Only 
by the self-sacrifice and public spirit of English gentlemen. 

Already many companies in London are languishing and 
likely to be given up from want of officers; and yet, could 
there be a more delightful task than having the manly, whole- 
hearted devotion of some twenty to thirty London lads, who, 
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despising all sickly sentimentality, value greatly the true 
friend who will take a little trouble over them, and who will 
have for his reward a gratitude and a lifelong affection which 
will more than repay him for any evenings he has spared, week 
by week, from other engagements. 

Of course the ideal thing for the English gentleman to do 
would be to be trained first in an Officers’ Training Corps, 
and then add to his duties the training of a company of the 
C.L.B. One of our own Majors in the London Rifle Brigade 
is Colonel of his local C.L. Brigade. 

But, if this seems too great a tax upon men already, 
doubtless, busy in other ways, then let a man have just so 
much drill as is necessary for his work, and take up the Lads’ 
Brigades or the Scout patrols from a social and religious 
point of view. Some will feel that they are incapable, or at 
least unwilling, to undertake definitely religious work ; then 
let them take up a patrol of Scouts and teach them the B.P. 
Scout Law, which contains a great many injunctions of the 
Church Catechism, in a practical form, to which all must assent. 
Many will feel that if they are to deal with this work at all, 
they would rather take it up in a form in which they would be 
able to deal with the highest and the deepest part of boy 
nature; then let them take up the Boys’ Brigade or the 
Church Lads’ Brigade, or any branch of the Scouts where the 
Sunday Bible Class forms an integral part of the work. 

(3) But, of course, I am aware that many of the readers of 
this Journal may feel quite unfit for this work from age or 
from the overwhelming claims of business; then let my next 
appeal be for a kind of work which is within reach of all. 

The point on which the public opinion of English gentle- 
men is still in the most rotten condition is on the moral 
question. Again and again the same feeble, untrue things 
are passed from lip to lip in the office or the club, and the 
same stories told in the smoking-room. Now the least which 
can be asked from English gentlemen is to verify the state- 
ments which they make; and I am prepared to produce the 
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statement of a hundred of the leading London physicians that 
vice is mischievous to body as well as soul, that it is wholly 
unnecessary, and instead of being helpful, is destructive to 4 
true man’s life. 

My third appeal, then, to English gentlemen is to give 
a far stronger and more outspoken moral witness in office 
and club than has been the case hitherto, and especially see 
that the younger men who come to London find a public 
opinion among their elders to steady them instead of pulling 
them down. 

But, to go further, why should not every English gentle. 
man join a branch of the Public Morality Council formed now 
in every borough of London, or form one, if there is not one in 
the town where he lives ? 

These local Councils watch the bad houses in a neighbour. 
hood, and stir up public bodies to put the law into action with 
regard to them, stimulate the erection of clubs for boys and 
girls, back up with funds the rescue work carried on by good 
women, which is often left to their slender purses to support, 
and generally form a public opinion in their locality towards 
making and keeping their town or borough morally clean. 
Those who live in London and who wish to join in this 
work should write to the Secretary, Public Morality Council, 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand. 

(4) But the mention of clubs opens out a fresh and in- 
teresting sphere of work for English gentlemen. After all, 
as Miss Ellice Hopkins used to say, “ Better a fence at the 
top of a cliff than an ambulance at the bottom ”—and a fence 
at the top of a cliff means the club in connection with church 
or chapel, college mission or school mission, proved beneficial 
to thousands of boys. 

The beauty of the club system is that those can take 
part in it very usefully who do not see their way at present 
to take part in more definitely religious work, and that a man 
can do very useful work who can only spare two evenings or 
even one evening a week. 
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Take the experience of one man to whom I have been 
speaking in camp to-day. He goes down two nights a week 
fom the West End to a school mission. He gathers in the 
very roughest material which live in that district. He starts 
with the simplest things: he gives his boys three marks— 
a for attendance, 4 for behaviour, and c for cleanliness, a 
weekly hot bath being an essential preliminary for taking part 
in the weekly gymnastic class. 

Self-respect and a desire to look clean and smart is soon 
evoked among the poorest London boys, and is a substratum on 
which almost anything can be eventually built. Anyone who 
will read Across the Bridges by Mr Paterson will see a life- 
like description both of the material he will find ready to his 
hand and also many suggestions as to what he may evolve 
from it. 

Let the reader of this article ask himself whether his 
college or university or public school has a Mission; and if so, 
why should he not in this way make himself useful at it ; or, if 
it has not, whether the hard-working parson of his own parish 
should be left to bear his burden alone, and often have to do 
the work which really should fall on the laity as well as his 
own proper work. 

(5) And that leads me to one more field of work on which 
I should like to touch before I conclude this appeal, and that 
is, the whole field of Finance. 

I have taken for granted, perhaps, all through, a certain 
amount of superabundant energy among the English gentle- 
men I have ventured to address. But let us suppose the 
trader is a man well advanced in life, with great business 
responsibilities, which leave him little time for anything else. 
Why should he not take wholly on to his shoulders the finances 
ofthe church or chapel near which he lives? ‘The accounts 
which weigh down the man who has never been trained to 
finance are mere child’s play to him. No wonder that he has 
to complain of feeble sermons or out-of-date statements in 
theology or history when the man who ought to be regularly 
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reading his two or three hours a day is, as a matter of fact, 
writing begging letters, or attempting to balance an impossible 
account. 

Never shall I be grateful enough to the young chartered 
accountant (as he then was) who shouldered the whole 
accounts of the Oxford House during the nine years I was 
its Head. 


These are merely suggestions. The field of work and 
influence for English gentlemen is unlimited. My appeal to 
them in the name of their country, their church, and their 
God is to be up and occupy it. 


A. F. LONDON. 








